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FOREWORD 


There  are  many  reasons,  evident 
to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
Michigan  Forestry  School  at  heart, 
why  the  Forestry  Club  publishes 
this  bulletin.  It  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  alumni  with  whom  Prof. 
Roth,  the  faculty,  and  the  members 
of  the  Club  wish  to  keep  in  touch 
and  become  acquainted.  This  first 
effort  might  appropriately  be  called, 
"The  Roth  Edition." 

The  Club  and  those  interested  in 
this  bulletin  cherish  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing it  a  permanent  publication  with 


four  issues  a  year,  and  to  give  you, 
beginning  with  the  next  school  year, 
all  the  news  of  the  Forestry  School 
and  its  alumni.  For  this  reason  we 
enclose  a  subscription  blank  and  trust 
you  will  support  us  in  this  move- 
ment. 

The  Club  wishes  to  thank  Profes- 
sors Roth  and  Hill,  Mr.  Nat  Bowen 
and  all  who  have  aided  in  preparing 
this  number. 

The  committee  in  immediate  charge 
of  this  work  was  composed  of  C. 
P.  Cronk,  '09,  and  E.  H.  Pound,  '11. 


A  Greeting  from  Professor  Roth 


To  the  Michigan  men  in  the  Field — 

Greeting : 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  saying  a  word  to  all 
of  you  at  once.  A  few  good  letters, 
now  and  then,  and  occasional  visits 
from  some  of  the  men  of  the  older 


classes  have  kept  me  fairly  well  in 
touch  with  you,  but  they  did  not 
keep  you  in  touch  with  me.  Never- 
theless, they  have  told  me  of  your 
struggles,  and  successes,  and  fortu- 
nately, of  but  very  few  disappoint- 
ments. Tn  spite  of  fires  and  sheep, 


of  sage  brush  and  lack  of  promo- 
tions, there  is  evidence  everywhere 
of  rugged  enjoyment  of  your  work, 
of  contentment  based  on  brave  effort 
and  success,  and  there  is  clearly 
pictured  that  your  foresters'  ideals 
have  not  suffered  with  practice.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  in  our  new 
vocation  we  should  have  a  goodly 
proportion  of  men  who  really  be- 
longed behind  the  counter,  who 
would  "bolt"  as  soon  as  they  struck 
packsaddle  and  frying-pan  life  of  the 
desert  or  the  mountains.  It  is  there- 
fore a  surprise  to  me  and  will  be  one 
to  you  when  the  report  says  other- 
wise. Almost  to  a  man,  the  Michi- 
gan bunch  in  the  ''bush"  are  happy 
and  not  a  single  one  has  deserted 
the  line.  More  than  that,  marrying 
has  become  epidemic  and  Phillips' 
fine  boy  is  well  offset  by  Smith's 
trio  and  about  a  dozen  others,  and 
the  "returns"  are  not  all  in.  But 
jokes  aside,  this  feeling  of  "at  home" 
in  the  "bush"  and  in  the  work  is 
significant,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  general  satisfaction.  In 
applying  what  you  have  learned  in 
the  school  there  is  no  longer  the 
spirit  of  seven  years  ago.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  "theoretical  stuff"  and 
"better  forget  most  of  it  before  you 
get  in  the  field."  To  the  contrary, 


Supervisor  S.  fairly  revels  even  in 
his  Se;  Field  Assistant  F.  is  ponder- 
ing over  the  proper  Yr.  and  another 
"works"  in  "Ottelt's"  conception  of 
G=Yr  J  to  develop  some  sensible 
and  reliable  basis  for  cutting  timber 
on  his  forest. 

Here  at  school,  things  are  growing 
as  they  are  with  you.  Professors 
Mulford  and  Hill  with  three  assist- 
ants are  with  me  trying  to  make  the 
course  what  it  ought  to  be.  Our 
total  number  has  grown  from  20 
students  in  1903  to  over  200  in  1910; 
and  from  9  students,  separate  men, 
in  forestry  courses  in  1903  to  84 
registered  in  our  courses  this  semes- 
ter. But  let  me  say  to  you  men  in 
the  field,  that  we  fully  appreciate 
your  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
school.  In  your  good  work  and  in 
the  absence  of  failures  among  you, 
you  have  made  a  name  for  Michigan 
as  a  forestry  school;  you  have  added 
another  score  to  the  long  list  of 
achievements  of  this  great  and  truly 
American  University.  For  this  we 
in  forestry  and  with  us  the  whole 
University,  thank  you.  May  health 
and  happiness  be  with  you,  and  may 
success  reward  every  effort  for  each 
and  every  Michigan  man  in  the  field. 

FILIBERT  ROTH. 
May  20,  1910. 


Demonstration    of    resuscitating    a    drowning    person,    Field    Day,    1910. 


Packing  the  mule  preparatory  to  the   hike.      Field  Day,   1910. 


SKETCH   OF   PROFESSOR  FILI- 
BERT   ROTH. 

A  remarkable  and  picturesque 
personality,  which  makes  instant  ap 
peal  to  the  imagination  and  enthusi- 
asm of  his  students,  combines  in 
Professor  Filibert  Roth  of  the  For- 
estry School  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  with  an  extent  of  profes- 
sional experience  granted  to  few 
other  teachers  of  forestry,  to  make 
him  one  of  the  greatest  American 
teachers  in  the  profession.  And 
these  qualities  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  his  indefatigable  industry 
to  build  up  in  seven  years,  against 
heavy  odds  of  lack  of  funds  and 
equipment,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  forestry  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

A  German  boy,  as  his  name  would 
betray,  Professor  Roth  was  born  in 
the  province  of  Wuertemburg,  in  one 
of  the  best  forest  regions  of  Europe. 
Here  he  had  the  usual  German  ele- 
mentary schooling.  He  recalls  with 
great  pride  that  during  a  year  of  this 
schooling  which  was  spent  at  the 
town  of  Ravensburg.  he  roomed  in 
the  old  Guelph  castle  which  had 
been  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Hanover  kings. 

Tn  1871  the  future  forester,  then  a 
lad  of  thirteen,  came  with  his  parents 


to  Ann  Arbor.  A  short  time  later 
he  made  his  way  to  Wisconsin  and 
for  three  years  hardened  his  stubby, 
sturdy  frame,  and  took  without  com- 
plaining the  hard  knocks  which  came 
his  way,  in  the  hardest  school  of 
American  frontier  life,  in  the  log- 
ging camps,  and  in  rafting  logs  down 
the  rivers.  In  1874  he  drifted  to  the 
frontier  of  the  plains,  and  there 
spent  eight  years,  herding  cattle  and 
sheep  and  for  two  years  hunting  the 
buffalo.  But  the  forest  had  its  charm 
for  him,  and  the  years  1883  and  1884 
found  him  again  back  in  woods 
work,  first  saw  milling  in  Warsaw, 
Wisconsin,  and  then  driving  logs  in 
the  Gallatin  Valley  in  Montana. 

But  during  all  the  years  in  the 
hard  frontier  life,  the  future  uni- 
versity professor  had  never  become 
merely  one  among  the  other  careless 
and  improvident  "cow  punchers"  and 
"lumber  jacks."  For  him  there  al- 
ways beamed  the  star.  He  would, 
and  must,  have  an  education.  So 
while  the  others  played  poker  and 
idled  by  the  camp  fire,  Roth  studied 
what  books  he  could  obtain.  By 
lss.->  he  was  ready  for  the  trial,  and 
came  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 
There  was  no  entrance  on  diploma  in 
those  days,  and  even  had  there  been 
such,  he  had  no  high  school  to  give 


On  the  hike  up  the  hill.     Field  Day,  1910. 


him  a  diploma  but  the  high  school  of 
the  woods  and  plains  and  his  own 
untiring  study.  He  passed  all  the 
entrance  examinations,  according  to 
a  now  venerable  professor  of  the 
University  who  took  great  interest  in 
this  unusual  student,  with  the  best 
papers  which  he  had  ever  seen  at 
the  University.  In  consequence. 
Roth  entered  the  University,  not  only 
with  a  clear  record,  but  with  ad- 
vanced standing,  /-vt  the  University 
he  worked  to  support  himself,  and 
took  one  year  more  than  the  usual 
four,  being  graduated  in  1890. 

He  had  already,  in  1887,  been  ap- 
pointed curator  of  the  University 
Museum,  and  this  position  he  now 
retained,  until  1893.  He  had  also 
in  1888  begun  the  study  of  timber 
physics  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor V.  M.  Spalding  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  B.  E.  Fernow,  Chief  of 
the  then  Division  of  Forestry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  the  summer  of 
1892  he  made  a  tour  of  the  southern 
pine  regions,  gathering  his  part  of 
the  material  which  was  soon  after 
published  in  Bulletin  13  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry  on  "The  Timber 
Pines  of  the  Southern  United 
States."  In  1893  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  University  Mu- 


seum, and  gave  his  entire  time  from 
then  until  1898  to  the  Division  of 
Forestry.  In  this  work  he  had  a 
most  varied  experience.  The  year 

1894  was   spent  in  southern  Wiscon- 
sin,  making   a   special   study   of   log- 
ging and  of  the  kiln-drying  of  lum- 
ber at  the  saw  mills.     The  season  of 

1895  was  spent  in  the  forests  of  the 
Appalachian   mountains,   and   1896   in 
the  Red  Lake  country  of  Minnesota 
in  work  on  Indian  forest  lands.    The 
spring   of    1897    was   spent   in   a   trip 
through    the    southern   coast    forests, 
from    Virginia    to    Texas,    studying 
the  bald  cypress,  and  the  fall  of  that 
year     in     northern     Wisconsin,     en- 
gaged  in  a  study  of  the   forest  con- 
ditions   of    that    state    whose    results 
later  appeared  as  Bulletin  16  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry. 

In  1898  Dr.  Fernow  left  his  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry  to  organize  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity the  first  school  of  forestry 
in  the  United  States.  And  in  that 
undertaking  he  persuaded  Mr.  Roth 
to  accompany  and  help  him,  in  the 
position  of  assistant  professor.  In 
this  position  Professor  Roth  found 
opportunity  to  continue  and  extend 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  for- 
ests as  they  actuallv  are,  making  a 
purvey  during  the  summer  of  1899 


The    pack   train    returning   from    the    hike.      Field    Day,    1910. 


of  a  large  area  of  forest  lands  in 
the  Adirondack  mountains  where  the 
school  controlled  a  very  large  tract 
and  spending  the  summer  field  season 
of  1900  with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
(as  it  had  now  become),  traveling 
all  through  the  Cascade  mountains 
of  Washington  and  Oregon.  In  this 
work  his  services  became  so  valuable 
to  the  Bureau  that  in  1901  he  left 
Cornell  and  returned  to  an  advanced 
position  in  the  Bureau.  During  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  surveyed 
and  determined  boundaries  of  the 
Priest  River,  Gallatin,  Big  Horn  and 
Black  Hills  Forest  Reserves.  The 
forest  reserves,  or  national  forests 
as  they  are  now  called,  had  now  been 
in  process  of  establishment  ever 
since  1891,  although  they  were  then 
administered  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  instead  of  by  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry.  Every  year 
new  reserves  were  being  created,  and 
it  became  imperatively  necessary  to 
have  at  the  head  someone  who  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  forests 
themselves.  In  November,  1901, 
therefore,  Professor  Roth  was  selec- 
ted for  the  position,  and  left  the 
Bureau  to  take  charge  of  the  nat- 
ional forest  lands.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  1903,  when  he  resigned 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  after 


spending  the  summer  in  the  moun- 
tains of  California  and  Oregon, 
again  for  the  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
returned  to  his  alma  mater,  at  her 
urgent  call,  to  organize  a  forestry 
school.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
also  appointed  "warden"  of  the 
newly  created  state  forest  reserves 
in  Roscommon  county,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  as  officer  in  charge  of 
the  reserves  for  the  State  Forestry 
Commission,  and  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  until  1908. 

At  present.  Prof.  Roth  is  in  Eu- 
rope studying  forest  conditions  there. 
He  will  return  in  time  for  the  next 
school  year. 

C.  L.  HILL. 


THE   FIELD   DAY. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  proofs 
yet  given  that  forestry  teaching  is 
not  an  impractical  hobby  was  that 
furnished  Saturday,  May  21.  bv  the 
field  day  held  at  the  U.  of  M.  fores- 
try farm,  three  miles  west  of  Ann 
Arbor,  under  the  auspices  of  the  For- 
estry Club.  It  was  not  held  with  the 
idea  of  refuting  the  sneers  of  those 
who  oppose  the  teaching  of  forestry, 
but  it  was  an  effective  argument, 
nevertheless.  Education  by  practi- 
cal demonstration  is  the  best  of  all 


Panning  gold   at   Sister    Lake.      Field   Day,   1910. 


methods,  and  here  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  it. 

The  idea  of  a  foresters'  field  day 
originated  thus : 

Before  Gifford  Pinchot  resigned  as 
chief  forester  of  the  United  States 
forest  service  he  called  together  the 
heads  of  the  principal  forestry  schools 
of  the  country  at  Washington.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  the  several  schools 
up  to  one  high  standard  of  forestry 
teaching,  to  have  uniform  courses 
offered,  and  to  stimulate  instruction 
in  camp  and  field  life. 

Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  head  of  the 
U.  of  M.  forestry  school,  returned 
from  Washington  and  spoke  before 
the  Forestry  Club  on  the  suggestions 
received  and  given  at  the  meeting. 
Immediately  a  course  of  talks  on 
camping,  traveling  afoot,  horseback 
and  with  pack  train  in  the  forests 
and  mountains,  housing  in  winter 
and  summer,  etc.,  was  organized  and 
given  during  the  past  two  months 
b"  the  older  men  in  the  school,  many 
of  whom  have  had  varied  experi- 
ence in  woods  life. 

It  remained  for  one  man  to  carry 
this  idea  further.  He  wanted  to 
have  the  students  see  just  how  all 
these  things  were  done.  "It  is  easy 
enough  to  tell  how  to  pack  a  mule. 


but  did  you  ever  pack  one?"  he  said. 
"Boys,  if  you  will  stick  on  the  wagon 
we  will  give  a  field  day  and  show 
'em  all  about  it."  And  so  the  field 
day  came  off. 

This  man,  who  had  charge  of  the 
whole  affair,  is  J.  H.  Pottinger.  He 
hails  from  Chelsea,  Mich.,  and  was 
formerly  a  miner  in  the  Klondike. 
For  several  years  Pottinger  panned 
gold  and  experienced  as  hard  a  lot 
of  camp  life  as  any  man  would  want. 
And  now  he's  back  studying  forestry 
and  telling  the  boys  how  to  get 
along  and  take  care  of  themselves 
when  in  the  woods.  Every  student 
in  the  department  swears  by  him. 
and  to  him  in  large  part  belongs 
the  credit  for  what  they  declare  was 
the  greatest  dav  the  Michigan  fores- 
ters ever  had. 

The  whole  affair  was  arranged 
systematically.  There  were  commit- 
tees to  care  for  everything.  One 
contingent  went  to  the  farm  Friday 
night  and  nitched  the  tents — 15  of 
them,  of  many  different  types.  The 
pitching  of  these  alone  was  a  very 
important  lesson  in  camp  life.  In 
the  morning  the  remainder  of  the 
foresters  went  out,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  facultv  members.  In 
all  about  30  guests  were  entertained 
during  the  day. 


A  necessary  featui 


-the   "hash   line."      Field    Day,    1910. 


The  "stunts"  that  were  done  for 
the  instruction  of  the  students  were 
numerous  and  interesting,  and  with 
scarcely  an  exception  the  demonstra- 
tion was  made  by  men  who  have  had 
actual  experience  in  camp  and  woods 
life. 

An  Ann  Arbor  liveryman  fur- 
nished a  notorious  mule  named  Wil- 
liam that  has  starred  in  numerous 
parades  and  other  functions  in  the 
past.  William  was  made  to  stand 
the  brunt  of  the  packing  ordeal, 
which  was  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Fay  Clark,  the  'varsity 
fullback,  and  Angel  Castro.  Clark 
has  been  a  packer  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  knows  the  game  well, 
while  Castro  hails  from  Durango. 
Mexico,  and  for  nine  years  worked 
for  a  packing  outfit  that  carried 
freight  from  the  Pacific  port  of 
Mazatlan  to  the  interior  cities  of 
the  state  of  Durango.  These  boys 
packed  the  mule,  as  shown  in  one 
of  the  accompanying  pictures,  and 
with  the  help  of  several  students, 
who  shouldered  packs,  moved  an 
entire  camp  up  a  neighboring  hill 
and  back  again.  It  wras  all  very 
realistic. 

Dr.  Herdman,  of  Ann  Arbor,  gave 
a  talk  on  "First  Aid  to  the  Injured." 


This  matter  is  very  essential  to  the 
man  in  the  woods.  Cuts  from  the 
ax,  wounds  from  guns,  etc.,  are 
common,  and  the  man  who  has 
picked  up  a  little  rough  and  ready 
surgery  often  finds  that  it  comes  in 
handy.  Supposedly  broken  arms, 
legs,  etc.,  were  all  set  and  bandaged 
by  Dr.  Herdman,  drowning  men 
were  resuscitated,  gun  shot  wounds 
were  dressed  and  much  valuable  in- 
formation was  given.  All  the  ex- 
planations were  accompanied  by 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
doctor  on  student  subjects. 

Pottinger,  the  miner,  salted  a  spot 
in  Sister  Lake,  located  on  the  farm, 
and  showed  how  to  pan  gold.  Every- 
body took  notice  when  he  pulled  out 
a  nugget  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
Someone  suggested  that  he  do  the 
handsome,  but  just  then  the  an- 
nouncer called  another  number  on 
the  program  and  he  made  his  get- 
away with  the  egg. 

Frank  Mosher,  who  has  been  with 
the  Laurentide  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.  in 
Canada,  is  an  expert  canoe  man, 
and  did  some  clever  work  in  canoe- 
ing and  portaging  supplies,  some- 
thing every  forester  should  know 
how  to  do.  Strokes  and  handling  of 
the  light  craft  were  shown  to  the 


men.  This  was  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  program  and  was  very  ex- 
pert work. 

A  talk  by  Prof.  Roth  was  a  fea- 
ture much  appreciated  by  the  stu- 
dents, who  all  swear  by  the  head 
of  their  department. 

Not  least  in  the  day's  program  was 
the  dinner,  of  which  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance was  a  quarter  of  beef,  bar- 
becued Friday  night  by  Chief  Cook 
N.  W.  Scherer  and  his  assistant,  J. 
M.  Bedford.  The  faculty  guests  sat 
at  a  long  table  and  were  servecl  by 
some  of  the  men  who,  so  others  said, 
wanted  to  appear  well  and  perhaps 
get  let  down  on  some  conditions. 


"The  way  to  a  man's  heart  is 
through  his  stomach,"  said  one  fel- 
low, who  had  a  bunch  of  "cons" 
handed  him  last  semester,  and  "please 
let  me  wait  on  table,"  he  asked.  He 
made  good.  The  foresters  lined  up 
alongside  the  kitchen  table,  wooden 
plate  in  hand,  and  received  their 
rations,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  pic- 
tures. 

It  is  quite  likelv  that  the  field  day 
will  be  made  an  annual  feature,  as  it 
is  felt  that  the  students  gained  much 
that  will  be  of  practical  value  to 
them,  besides  having  a  jollv  outing. 

—Detroit   Saturday  Night. 


Directory  of  the  Men  Graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Forest  School 


This  directory,  we  realize,  is  by 
no  means  complete,  and  we  trust 
you  will  pardon  any  omissions.  It 
is  intended  as  a  basis  for  the  com- 
plete record  of  all  the  graduates  of 
the  school  which  we  hope  to  keep 
in  the  future.  It  can  be  made  of 
most  use  only  by  having  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  alumni.  From 
the  alumni  themselves  the  bulk  of 
the  alumni  news  must  come.  Please 
do  not  be  bashful  about  giving  us 
facts  concerning  yourselves.  We 
want  all  the  news  and  the  moves  of 
the  men  in  the  Service,  in  private 
work,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  etc. 
We  will  put  as  much  of  this  data  as 
possible  in  future  numbers  of  the 
FORESTER.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
you  all  verv  often. 

Please  send  any  corrections  or  in- 
formation to  E.  H.  Pound,  whose 
address  for  the  summer  will  be  1230 
Gerard  St.,  South  Brookland,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  beginning  with  the 
next  school  year  1331  Hill  St.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Twenty-three  out  of  the  54  men 
graduated  are  married.  The  follow- 
ing shows  in  what  lines  the  men 
have  gone  and  the  positions  held : 
1  Assistant  Forester,  1  Associate 
District  Forester,  2  Asst.  District 
Foresters,  2  in  the  district  offices  in 
charge  of  departments  though  not 
called  District  Foresters.  4  in  Prod- 
ucts, 2  on  special  work,  5  Super- 
visors, 7  Deputy  Supervisors,  11 
Forest  Assistants,  1  in  Canadian 
service.  1  in  state  work,  6  in  private 
work.  6  teaching. 

Bliss.  Z.  L..  AB.  190."),  near  Houston, 
Tex. 

Forester  to  Col.  Loudon,  Oregon,  Til., 
now  in  commercial  nursery  work.  Married. 

Blumer,  J.  C.,  1905,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  since  1907  botan- 
ist, part  of  the  time  with  Carnegie  Desert 
Laboratory.  Has  published  some  valuable 
contributions  to  desert  flora. 


Bond,  J.  F.,  1905,   Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  then  with  Penn. 
R.  R.,  and  now  with  the  Wisconsin  Lumber 
Co.  of  the  above  address.  Married  and 
one  child. 

Bradfield..   W.   F.,   MSF.   1905. 

Forester  to  the  Michigan  Forestry  Com- 
mission, since  1905  in  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  Has  done  much  work  in  woodlot 
plans  and  also  in  state  work,  notably  a  cen- 
sus of  the  fire  injuries  in  1908  in  Michigan. 
Married. 

Brower,    Asa    L.,    MSF.    1908,    Poca-- 
tello,  Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  first  in  Products, 
since  1908  in  Organization.  Married,  1910. 

Brown,    F.    B.    H.,    MA    1904,   Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  since  1907  at 
home  near  Ypsilanti,  part  of  the  time  con- 
nected with  the  U.  of  M.  Botanical  De- 
partment. 

Clapp.  E.  H.,  AB.  1905,  Strieker-Luna 
Building,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
U.    S.    Forest   Service,   Associate   District 

Forester,    District   No.    3.      Married. 

Clifford,    E.    C,    AB    (Maine)     1900, 

Missoula,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service  Forest  Assistant, 
Lolo  National  Forest.  Chiefly  in  Extension 
work. 

Cobbs.    J.    L.,    MSF    1909?    Missoula, 

Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  charge  of 
Silviculture,  District  No.  1. 

de   Nancrede,   H.   W.,   AB    (1908) 
1909,  Cranbrook,  B.  C. 
With  the  Staples  Lumber  Co. 

Dixon,  Jas.  R.,  MSF  1908,  Dauphin. 
Manitoba. 

Inspector,  Canadian  Forest  Service,  or- 
ganizing the  service  of  the  Dominion  Re- 
serves. 

Drake,  W.   M.,  MSF  1906,   Flagstaff. 
Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Acting  Forest 
Supervisor,  Coconino  National  Forest.  Mar- 
ried. 

Duthie,  G.  A.,  MSF  1909.  Deadwood, 
S.  D. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Black  Hills  National  Forest. 


Everett,  H.,  MSF  1904. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  later  in  the  Philip- 
pine Forest  Service  where  he  lost  his  life 
through  natives  in  June,  1908. 

Farquhar,   H.    H.,   1909,   Great   Falls, 

Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Jefferson  National  Forest. 

Frothingham,  E.  H.,  MSF  1906, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Author  of  Bulle- 
tin on  Red  or  Douglas  Fir.  Now  at  work 
in  the  northeastern  states  on  a  "Study  of 
the  northern  hardwoods."  Married. 

Goetz,  H.  C.,  BS  (Mich.  Agri.  Col- 
lege) 1908,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Professor  of  Forestry. 

Graff,  Herbert,  AB  (1907)  1908, 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 

"Honor  Man"  of  1908.  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Deputy  Forest  Supervisor,  Big 
Horn  National  Forest. 

Gutches,  G.  A.,  MSF  1909,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  care  of  U.  S.  Indian 
Service. 

With  the  Canadian  Forest  Service  thru 
1910,  now  in  charge  of  the  forests  of  the 
Indian  Service  in  the  Southwest. 

Hill,  C.  L.,  MSF  1905.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Chief  of  Division 
of  Products,  District  No.  2.  Author  of 
"Study  of  Wooden  Pavements;"  since  1909, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Holyroyd,  H.  B.,  BS  (Kansas  Agri. 
College)  1905,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest. 
Married. 

Hopkins,  A.  S.,  AB  (1908)  1909, 
Missoula,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Janes.  L.  L.,  AB  1907,  Ashfork, 
Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  "Collection  of 
data  for  volume  and  growth  study  of 
woodland  species."  Married. 

Jotter,  E.  V.,  MSF  1909,  Weaver- 
ville,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  .Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Trinity  National  Forest. 

Kempfer,  W.  H.,  AB  1906,  Madison, 
Wis. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Branch  of  Prod- 
ucts in  charge  of  Purchase;  largely  engaged 
in  wood  impregnation  and  preservation. 
Married,  two  children. 


Keplinger,   Peter,  MSF  1908,  Duran- 
go,  Colo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
San  Juan  National  Forest.  Married,  one 
child.' 

Kummel,    J.    F.,    MSF    1907,    Beck 

Bldg.,    Portland,    Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  charge  of 
Planting,  District  No.  6. 

Leavitt,   Clyde,   MSF  1904.  Washing- 
ton, D.   C. 

Held  the  record  for  the  longest  con- 
tinued field  work  in  "Boundary  Work;" 
later  District  Forester  of  No.  4,  now  assist- 
ant Forester  (Operation)  in  the  Washing- 
ton office.  Married,  one  child. 

Lovejoy,    P.    S..    AB    1907,    Laramie, 

Wyo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  at  first  on  the  Hell 
Gate  Forest,  now  Forest  Supervisor,  Chey- 
enne National  Forest.  Married. 

Mathews,  D.  M.,  MSF  1909,  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Philippine  Forest  Service,  Inspector,  now 
on  Island  of  Negros. 

McDuff,    N.    F.,    AB    1907,    Grants 

Pass,   Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Siskiyou  National  Forest. 

Moody,   F.,   MSF   1906,   Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

Assistant  State  Forester.  Married,  one 
child. 

Morris,  W.  W.,  MSF  1909,  Wallace, 
Idaho. 

"Honor  Man"  for  1909,  Forest  Assist- 
ant, Cour  d'Alene  National  Forest. 

Morse,   Chet  B.,  MSF  1909,   St.  An- 
thony, Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Targhee  National  Forest.  Mar- 
ried 1910. 

Peavey,  G.  W.,  MSF  1904,  Corvallis, 
Ore. 

With  the  Forest  Service  in  Cal.,  chiefly 
planting  work,  since  Feb.  1910,  teaching 
Forestry.  Married,  three  children. 

Peck,  A.  S.,  AB  1905,  Strieker-Luna 
Bldg.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  largely  planting 
work;  Inow  Assistant  'District  Forester* 
(Operation).  Married. 

Phillips,    F.    J.,    MSF    1906,    Lincoln, 
Neb. 

With  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  chiefly 
Extension  work,  since  1907  teaching  For- 
estry in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Mar- 
ried, one  child. 


Pierce,    R.    G.,    MSF    1908,    Halsey, 
Neb. 

U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Forest    Extension 
work.      Married. 

Preston,  J.  F.,  AB  1907,  Red  Lodge, 
Mont. 

U.    S.    Forest     Service,     Acting     Forest 
Supervisor,  Beartooth  National  Forest. 

Reynolds,    D.    B.,    AB    1909,     Chelan, 
Wash. 

Forest  Assistant,  Chelan  National  Forest. 
Married. 


Sackett,    H.     S.,    AB     1906,     Fisher 
Bldg.,   Chicago,   111. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  Products  since 
leaving  school,  now  in  charge  of  Wood 
Utilization. 


Skeels,   Dorr,   1906,   Libby,   Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Kootenai  National  Forest.  Married,  one 
child. 

Smith,  C.  S.,  AB  1905,  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Assistant  District 
Forester  in  charge  of  Products,  chiefly 
wood  preservation;  author  of  circular  on 
Teredo  in  Timber.  Married,  three  child- 
ren. 

Spaulding,    T.    C.,    MSF    1909,    Mis- 
soula,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Lolo  National  Forest. 

Stephen,    J.    W.,    MSF     1907,     Sala- 
manca, N.  Y. 

In  charge  of  the  state  nursery.  Mar- 
ried, two  children. 


Stewart,  S.  S.,  MSF  1909,  Kanab. 
Utah. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  reconnaisance 
work  on  the  Kaibab  National  Forest  (Ariz 
and  Utah). 

Stickney,  M.  N..  AB  1906,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  service;  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Bitterroot  National  Forest. 

Stretch,  R.  A.,  AB  1907,  Laramie, 
Wyo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Forest  Assistant, 
Cheyenne  National  Forest. 

Warner,  J.  U.,  MSF  1905,  Helena, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Helena  National  Forest. 

Wetmore,  F.  W...  AB  1908,  Real  Es- 
tate Co.  of  Mexico,  10  Grante, 
Mexico,  Mex. 

Gathering  data  concerning  the  Mexican 
hardwood  forests.  Married. 

White,  W.  W.,  MSF  1906,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Bitterroot  National  Forest.  Married. 

Whitney,  C.  N.,  AB  1907,  Kalispell, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Forest  Assistant, 
Blackfeet  National  Forest. 

Wulff  V.  J.,  AB   1908,   Sonora,   Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Forest  Assistant, 
Stanislaus  National  Forest. 

Zavitz,  E.  J,,  MSF  1905,  Guelph,  On- 
tario, Can. 
Provincial     Forester     and     Professor     of 

Forestry  at  Guelph  (Ontario  Agri.  College). 

Married,   two  children. 
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FOREWORD. 

At  this  time,  the  beginning  of  ,an  apparently  bright  and  prosperous  school 
year,  the  Forestry  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan  extends  most  heart- 
felt greetings  to  the  alumni  in  the  field. 

When  this  little  publication  was  first  considered,  near  the  end  of  the 
last  college  year,  there  was  some  little  uncertainty,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
new  ventures  as  to  the  success  with  which  it  would  meet.  But  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  in  charge,  to  the  Faculty  and  the  Forestry  Club, 
and  to  the  quick  response  of  the  Alumni,  it  is  now  felt  that  this  bulletin  in 
some  form  or  other  will  become  a  permanent  fixture  in  the  Michigan 
Forestry  Club. 

If  we  take  it  from  the  men  in  the  "works."  this  bulletin  has  in  part  at 
least  fulfilled  a  long  felt  want  in  that  it  serves  as  a  means  of  drawing  the 
Alumni  and  the  members  of  the  Forestry  Club  into  more  intimate  touch  and 
acquaintanceship. 

Since,  as  has  been  said  before,  this  bulletin  is  planned  primarily  for  the 
Alumni,  your  continued  co-operation  is  not  only  desired,  but  is  practically 
essential  'if  this  bulletin  is  to  grow  in  volume  and  importance  and  fulfill  its 
true  purpose. 

It  seems  fitting  to  call  this  issue  the  "Mulford  Edition."  _  We  wish  to 
thank  Professor  Roth  and  others  whose  aid  has  made  this  edition  possible. 


Broiling    "^Porterhouse"    over    Individual    Fires. 


Sketch  of  Prof.  Walter  Mulford. 


Professor  Walter  Mulford  was 
born  at  Millville,  N.  J.,  in  1877, 
studied  at  Cornell,  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Agriculture, 
then  studied  forestry,  also  at  Cor- 
nell, graduating  as  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry  in  1901.  Even 
as  a  student  he  developed  a  fond- 
ness for  Adirondack  "punkies"  and 
mushroom  "smudges,"  delighted  in 
camp  life,  and  had  a  perfect  mania 
for  Heyer's  formula.  In  the  way 
of  diversion  he  "cruised"  part  of  the 
Appalachians  with  friend  Ayres,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  hospitality  of 
the  "cracker"  who  offered  to  test 
his  toothbrush  and  comb  to  prove 
his  good  fellowship. 

After  leaving  Cornell  he  went  to 
Connecticut  as  forester  for  the 


Conn.  Agr.  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Haven,  and  also  as  State 
Forester.  There  his  college  degree 
of  B.  S.  F.  came  in  good  stead, 
for  at  the  Grange  (he  was  a  member 
in  good  standing)  they  had  him 
down  for  "Boss  State  Forester"  in 
their  introductions.  During  part  of 
1902  and  '03  he  taught  at  Yale  and 
in  1904  entered  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  His  reports  on  the  chase 
after  a  meteor  or  lodestone  to  serve 
as  an  infallible  cure  for  "Butt-rot" 
are  part  of  the  great  archives  which 
he  passes  over  lightly  in  his  lectures 
of  Protection.  However,  he  sur- 
vived, and  in  1905  was  captured  un- 
injured, and  brought  into  the  good 
fold  of  Michigan  University  to  help 
his  old  friend  and  teacher  Roth. 


In  1905  Professor  Mulford  made  a 
tour  of  Central  Europe,  was  the 
guest  of  Profs.  Riebel  and  Jentsoh 
in  Prussia,  Profs.  Mayr  and  Buhler 
at  Munich  and  Tubingen ;  and  made 
a  most  excellent  impression  abroad 
— a  thing  quite  helpful  to  later 
comers,  and  one  that  some  people 
decidedly  fail  in.  Since  then  the 
Professor  has  spent  his  summers 
either  with  the  U.  S.  Service,  with 
a  penchant  for  tarantula  and  sage- 
brush in  Arizona,  or  in  investigating 
silvicultural  results  of  over-flow  in 
Northern  Michigan. 

Professor  Mulford  is  married,  has 
one  son,  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters;  co-editor  of 
the  Forestry  Quarterly,  and  as  such 


is  responsible  for  much  that  is  wise 
and   otherwise. 

His  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  his  keen  interest  in  H:he 
work  and  the  men,  his  student  in- 
stincts and  habits,  and  his  industry, 
precision  and  clearness  in  teaching 
have  won  for  him  the  love  and  re- 
gard of  student  and  faculty  alike. 
His  only  failing  seems  to  be  that 
he  cannot  choose  between  Borst  and 
Lovejoy,  the  East  and  the  West; 
and  the  struggle  is  beginning  to  tell. 
However,  things  are  hopeful,  for  he 
is  planning  to  spend  his  Sabathian 
year  in  a  revision  of  that  famous 
monograph,  and  the  reproductive 
studies  of  Western  Dogwood. 

ROTH. 


A  "Cheering"  Cup  and  a  Cheerful   Word. 


Foresters'  "Commissary. 


Our  Annual  Campnre. 


On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of 
October  the  Foresters  went  forth 
to  hold  their  fifth  annual  camp-fire. 
Like  true  woodsmen  they  set  forth 
to  the  brush,  there  to  build  their  fire, 
hold  their  confab  and  feast ;  to. 
gather  around  the  symbol  of  their 
chosen  profession  and  to  enjoy  the 
mutual  friendship  which  the  camp- 
fire  so  well  welds  together.  In  the 
glow  of  the  camp-fire  they  feasted, 
spun  their  yarns,  and  sang  their 
songs.  It  was,  indeed,  a  bunch  of 
rollicking  good  fellows,  clad  in  the 
rough  dress  of  the  woods  and 
"loaded  with  good  wholesome 
humor.  They  came  in  a  goodly 
number. '  All  the  fellows  were  on 
the  "spot"  prepared  for  a  good  time 
and  each  contributed  his  mite  to 
make  this  annual  celebration  a  great 
success. 

The  committee  in  charge  were  a 
farsighted  lot.  They  well  under- 
stood the  whims  and  nature  of  man. 
They  knew  that  a  good  piece  of 
"juicv"  beefsteak,  with  plenty  of 
bread  and  potato.es,  and  hard  cider, 


would  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  put  the  fellows  in  good  congenial 
mood.  They  had  also  taken  the 
proper  precautions  to  see  that  a  large 
supply  was  on  hand. 

There  it  was — beefsteak  stacked 
high  upon  an  improvised  table,  piles 
of  potatoes  in  the  glowing  coals  of 
the  camp-fire,  and  a  huge  kettle  of 
steaming  coffee  and,  concealed  in  the 
brush — a  keg  filled  with  cider  temp- 
ered to  the  right  degree  of  hardness 
and  having  an  edge  which  would 
cut  a  thirst. 

At  the  sound  of  the  dinner-horn 
all  "set  to."  Each  took  a  slice  of 
beefsteak,  built  his  fire  in  primitive 
fashion  and  broiled  it  over  the  coals. 
The  potatoes  were  raked  from  the 
fire  and  the  cups  were  filled  with 
steaming  coffee.  lustice  was  done 
to  the  'grub,"  which  by  all  indica- 
tions showed  that  a  camp-fire  is  by 
no  means  bad. 

After  the  "feed"  was  over,  all 
gathered  'round  the  huge  camp-fire. 
The  night  was  cold  and  the  fire 
gave  the  spot  a  cheerful  and  com- 


A  Toast. 


fortable  aspect,  but  he  who  was 
nearest  the  fire  was  scorched  and  he 
who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
crowded  to  the  other  extreme  was 
frozen.  The  only  ones  who  enjoyed 
the  real  comfort  were  those  who 
struck  the  happy  medium  and  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  man 
in  front  of  him  to  cut  off  the  heat 
and  one  in  back  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  Thus  the  "motley"  lot  of  tree- 
planters  gathered  around  and  held 
their  "pow-wow." 

What  a  mixed  and  cosmopolitan 
lot  they  were !  There  were  a  goodly 
number  from  New  York.  California 
was  well  represented.  Some  "haled" 
from  the  land  of  "little  sticks"  and 
some  from  the  land  of  "Dixie." 
China  had  a  representative  and 
among  the  lot,  they  say,  was  one 
who  "haled"  from  merry  England. 

Professor  Roth  was  master  of 
ceremony.  With  a  stout  hornbean 
cudgel  he  presided  with  dignity. 
Like  our  great  "Teddy,"  he  swung 
it  vigorously,  and  woe  be  to  him  upon 
whose  pate  it  landed.  His  usual 
jests  and  witty  sayings  were  in  pro- 
minence. He  also  struck  a  serious 
vein.  He  gave  good  sound  advice 
to  the  boys  going  out  into  the  field. 
"Be  yourself"  was  the  key-note  of 
his  speech.  "If  you're  out  in  camp, 
do  not  assume  mannerisms  that  are 
not  natural.  Do  not  deteriorate  if 
you  are  living  with  a  lot  of  rough 


individuals.  Be  yourself  and  you 
will  be  respected." 

Professor  Mulford  was  the  next 
speaker.  As  a  rule  he  is  very  serious 
and  seldom  jokes,  but  he  got  a 
"dandy"  one  off  on  Professor  Roth. 
He  also  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  time  in  the  Adirondacks,  when 
he  was  studying  forestry — when 
forestry  in  this  country  was  in  its 
infancy  and  when  the  prospective 
forester  had  to  face  a  gloomy  out- 
look. 

The  next  to  take  the  stand  was 
Professor  Hill.  Being  a  bachelor, 
he  spoke  upon  "A  Survey  of  Nat- 
ural Reproduction." 

"Hank"  Pottinger  was  the  next 
speaker.  Our  Alaska  representative 
is  not  much  of  an  impromptu  talker, 
so  he  recited  one  of  the  verses  of 
"The  Bard  of  The  Klondike:" 

"There's  gold,  and  it's  haunting  and 

haunting; 

It's  luring  me  on  as  of  old; 
Yet  it  isn't  the  gold  that  I'm  wanting 

So  much  as  finding  the  gold. 
It's  the  great,  big,  broad  land  'way 

yonder, 
It's   the    forest    where    silence   has 

lease; 
It's   the  beauty   that  thrills   me  with 

wonder 
It's  the  stillness  that  fills  me  with 

peace." 
Yes — even  foresters  are  sentimental. 


"Talpy"  McCarthy  then  proceeded 
to  wind  his  horn.  He  spoke  upon 
the  value  o.f  a  Gaelic  tongue  in  con- 
vincing the  Teutons  to  raise  Catalpa. 
"Talpy"  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
great  Irish  statesman  and  has  in- 
herited the  powers  of  a  masterful 
voice. 

"Mooch"  Mosher  who  has  spent 
many  a  summer  in  the  Great  Cana- 
dian spruce  belt  spoke  on  the 
Propagation  of  Nosee'ms  and  Punk- 
ies. 

The  next  speaker  was  a  gentle- 
man from  California.  He  resembles 
our  famous  President  "Old  Hick- 
ory." Unfortunately  the've  "dubbed" 
him  after  a  much  inferior  specious — • 
"Chaparral."  But  similar  to  the 
scrawny  species  he  does  fairly  well 
on  dry  soil.  In  his  speech  "Chapar- 
ral" Lyons  urged  the  prospective 
foresters  to  "tie  up"  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  quote  his  own  words, 
he  said :  "It  is  a  lonely,  loveless 
life  in  brush  without  a  better  half." 

Mr.  Kotok,  who  had  just  brushed 
the  alkali  from  his  clothes,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  first  ride 
on  a  bucking  cayuse.  He  asserted 
that  he  would  like  to  ride  anything 


with  hair  or  without  pulling  leather. 
But  you'll  have  to  show  us,  Kotok. 
"Cy"  Young,  our  worthy  president, 
concluded  the  program  by  throwing 
a  few  boquets  at  the  forestry  pro- 
fession. He  set  forth  in  a  very 
forceful  manner  that  the  man  on  the 
"job"  in  forestry  cannot  be  a  "molly 
coddle."  He  said :  "The  work  in 
forestry  gives  the  individual  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  show  that  he 
is  built  of  the  right  stuff.  It  gives  him 
the  greatest  chance  to  develop  manly 
attributes."  We  now  know  why 
"Cy"  chooses  to  be  a  tree-planter. 

Thus  the  celebrations  were  over. 
To  some  of  the  boys  it  was  the  last 
camp-fire  at  Michigan.  To  others 
it  was  the  first.  It  united  in  mutual 
friendship  both  Freshman  and  Sen- 
ior. It  is  through  the  camp-fire  that 
the  foresters  are  united  in  one  great 
brotherhood.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
their  profession,  their  hearth  and 
their  home. 

The  fire  was  beginning  to  burn 
low.  The  "Yellow  and  Blue"  was 
sung  and  the  future  foresters  push- 
ed their  way  through  the  brush  back 
to  the  city. 


News  of  the  Men  in  the  Field. 


It  is  this  part  of  the  publication, 
which  we  sincerely  hope  to  increase 
in  significance  with  each  future 
issue.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
news  oi  the  Alumni  and  certainly 
those  parts  which  are  of  most  in- 
terest to  all,  'must  come  directly 
from  the  Alumni  themselves.  We 
trust  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
give  us  all  news  both  of  personal 
adventures,  experiences,  and  of 
special  phases  of  your  work  which 
would  be  of  interest  and  .value  to 
Michigan  Foresters.  Since  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  most  im- 
portant part  depends  upon  outside 
aid,  we  beg  your  co-operation. 


We  have  recently  heard  directly 
or  indirectly  of  many  of  the  Alumni 
and  have  many  short  but  encouraging 
letters  which  all  display  without  ex- 
ception the  "smile  and  push  on" 


spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  men 
who  enjoy  their  work. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Saxton 
has  not  been  overtaken  with  the 
mountain-fever,  but  we  fail  to  under- 
stand how  a  man  of  his  C.  C.  C- 
ability  should  anticipate  being  over- 
taken by  anything. 

We  have  from  good  authority  that 
Strothman  has  shot  his  first  Buck. 
We  all  envy  him  and  might  even  be 
tempted  to  exchange  our  camp-fire 
porter-house  for  a  thick,  juicy  slice 
from  the  hind  quarter  of  "Stroth's" 
victim. 

Foresters  will  no  longer  have  to 
take  Phillip's  word  alone,  for  Pierce 
also  declaims  that  "Phillip's  has  a 
chunk  of  a  boy." 

During  one  of  these  "long  to  be 
remembered"  social  evenings  at  Pro- 
fessor Mulford's  he  read  to  the  1911 
class  Morris's  most  interesting  letter 


describing  the  "Malheur  F  i  r  e." 
Along  with  the  letter  were  a  large 
number  of  views  taken  in  that 
vicinity.  During  this  siege  of  52 
days  Morris  was  compelled  to  see 
his  beautiful  forest  of  500,000  acres 
being  reduced  to  a  desolate  waste. 
He  tells  us  as  well  as  do  the  pictures 
how  the  Cedars  and  White  Pines 
over  two  hundred  feet  long  and 
scaling  several  thousand  'feet  are 
left  piled  in  an  untangled  heap  like 
jack-straws.  The  real  conditions 
cannot  be  described  better  than  to 
quote  a  few  words  from  this  letter. 

"In  many  cases  they  were  laid  in 
great  whirls,  a  regular  tornado  being 
formed  by  the  immense  heat.  I  had 
a  good  chance  to  observe  one  of 
these  whirls  on  our  own  fire,  as  the 
fire  struck  the  timber  it  would  up- 
root great  trees  before  they  were 
badly  burned." 

"The  fire  had  great  headway  at 
the  start  and  was  badly  scattered 
making  it  hard  to  get  under  control. 
Many  times  we  about  had  it,  when  a 
wind  would  come  up  and  undo  all 
our  previous  work." 

"With  the  wind  that  was  blowing 
ten  thousand  men  could  not  have 
stopped  it.  It  often  jumped  a  half 
mile  at  a  leap." 

The  causes  of  this  fire  were  the 
great  drouth,  and  an  unusually  heavy 
wind  which  blew  continuously  for 
four  days  and  nights.  It  was  this 


last  unnormal  condition  which  wa's 
responsible  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  loss.  The  prevention  of  such 
disasters  in  the  future  is  to  catch 
the  fires  in  their  infancy.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  making  the 
country  more  accessible  (by  trails) 
and  having  adequate  patrol. 

Professor  Roth  spent  this  sum- 
mer travelling  through  Europe. 
Most  of  his  time  was  divided  between 
seeing  deforestation  in  Spain,  and 
forestation  in  Germany. 

Professor  Mulford  was  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  woodland  type  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Professor  Hill  was  back  this  sum- 
mer to  his  old  district  in  Colorado. 
He  was  occupied  in  some  utilization 
work,  June  llth.  and  timber  sales. 

The    Senior    Foresters    spent    their 
summer  vacation  as  follows : 
Whiting  Alden — Reconnaissance,  with 

C.  P.  R.  in  British  Columbia. 
Richard  H.  Beerker — Reconnaissance, 

Battlement  National  Forest. 
C.    P.    Cronk — Reconnaissance,    Cas- 
cade National  Forest. 
Justin   K.   Dwindle — Reconnaissance, 

Bear  Tooth  National  Forest. 
Richard   H.    Goode — Tree   doctoring, 

Yale    Summer    School. 
C.    W.    Gould — Stem    analysis,    Nor- 
man Whitaker   Co.,   W.  Virginia. 
George   R.   Greene — Surveying,  map- 
ping, estimating,  with  State  Forest- 
er of   Ohio. 


H.    A.    Greene — Reconnaissance,    N. 

W.  Colorado. 
Ngan  Han — Summer  work  in  U.  of 

Raymond      Hopson — Reconnaissance, 

Apache    National    Forest. 
Edward    I.    Kotok — Reconnaissance, 

•Gunnison   National  Forest. 
George     W.     Lyons — Logging     with 

California   Door   Co. 
Edward  F.  McCarthy — Woodlot  work 

with   State  Forester  of   Ohio. 
Forrest  Matheson — Summer  work  at 

U.  of  M. 
Frank  Mosher — Reconnaissance,  Bear 

Tooth  National   Forest. 
J.    R.    Morrison — Wholesale    lumber 

business,   la. 
Irving     W.     Payne — Reconnaissance, 

Montezuma  National  Forest. 
Quincy      Randies — With       Products, 

wood  utilization,   Chicago. 
Norman    Scheerer — Experiment    Sta- 
tion,  Flagstaff   National   Forest. 
E.  C.  Shepard — Assistant  in  study  of 

woodland  type,   Arizona. 
Ray     Smith — Reconnaissance,     Bear 

Tooth  National  Forest. 
M.    Sweeny — Reconnaissance. 


L.  J.  Young — Reconnaissance,  Mont- 
ezuma National  Forest. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  in  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment, the  Botany  Department  has 
added  three  new  instructors  to  its 
staff,  Messrs.  Temple  and  Pieters 
and  Dr.  Gleason. 

The  opening  address  of  the 
Forestry  Club  was  given  by  Prof. 
Roth. 

He  described  in  his  interesting 
and  humorous  way,  some  oi  his  ex- 
periences in  Spain. 

Oct.  25th  the  seniors  were  en- 
tertained at  Prof.  Mulford's  where 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr  R.  Zon,  Chief  of  Silvics. 

Oct.  ~26th  Mr.  Zon  delivered  two 
lectures  on  planting. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  Prof. 
John  R.  Allen  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing talk  on  Mexico,  before  the 
Forestry  Club. 

E.  H.  Pound,  1911  is  at  present 
on  an  exploration  trip  down  in 
South  America,  where  he  expects  to 
remain  for  a  few  years. 


Our  "Cub"  Foresters. 


"Wrhat  a  fine  looking  bunch  they 
are.  And  what  a  brave  array  of 
white  linen  and  carefully  adjusted 
cravats.  Yes,  they  looked  that  way 
once,  and  they  got  away  from  here 
looking  that  way." 

But  what  now?  Stop  and  let  me 
whisper  in  your  ear.  Those  boiled 
shirts  are  horded  away  amongst 
moth-balls  and  camphor,  and  only 
come  out  when  there  are  school 
mams  around.  I  think  I  can  see 
hair  falling  down  in  front  of  their 
ears  and  unduly  Ion?  down  the 
backs  of  their  necks.  Yes,  they  are 
all  "rough  necks"  now  but  they  did 
look  fine  here. 

Now  there  is  Bedford,  he  was  a 
brave  boy.  He  stood  perfectly  still 
while  they  threw  the  "hitch"  on  him 
and  pulled  her  tight.  He's  done  for 
now. 

^And  Larsen.  They  do  say  that 
Granger  has  had  to  put  a  mortgage 
on  his  hall  since  Larsen  left. 


Look  at  Hastings  there,  tufted  and 
bull-throated,  how  he  used  to  stump 
around  Barbour  Gym.  He's  out 
now,  though  pulling  up  trees  by  the 
roots. 

King,  that  jovial  king,  is  now 
chasing  tarantulas  and  rattlers  over 
three  state  lines.  They  say  he  dashes 
off  a  poem  or  two  just  for  recrea- 
tion. 

Then  Maris,  I  don't  know  just 
where  he  is,  but  I  know  that  he  has 
founded  a  small  village  and  has  the 
Court  House  up  by  this  time. 

Notice  Saxton  there.  He  was  a 
good  boy  while  he  was  in  school, 
for  he  was  in  "training."  Those 
were  short  periods  though. 

Poor  Sponsler,  he  has  to  run  off 
by  himself  now  when  he  wants  a 
"pill." 

And  Smith.  Oh !  now  there's  a 
shy  one.  No  one  knew  it  but  he 
had  several  "on  the  s  t  r  i  n  g." 


Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  should  work 
up  towards  Salt  Lake. 

Now  Barrus,  he  was  different, 
they  say  he  was  thinking  of  going 
sky  piloting. 

See  Cook  there.  Poor  boy.  he's 
so  lonesome  now.  They  are  15  cents 
out  there  and  they're  just  little,  wee, 
tiny  tanky  bits  of  things  at  that. 
It's  pathetic. 

Of  Strothman,  I  saw  one  of  the 
fair  ones  in  Milwaukee,  but  I  can't 
deliver  the  message  at  this  time. 

I  wonder  if  Evans  is  still  barking 
for  the  "Hamburger"  ? 

Poor  Duppert.  There's  no  "Shad- 
fishing"  down  there.  And  he  used 
to  just  dote  on  it  too. 

Ransom,  how  the  horses  do  hate 
to  see  him  coming. 

Clark  and  Stout  could  not  be 
found  when  the  picture  was  taken 
for  it  was  the  spring  of  the  year 
and  fussing  was  in  order. 

The  1910  Men. 

Barrus,    George   L.,    M.    S.,    in    F. — 

New  York  State,  Forestry  Service. 
Bedford,  John  M.,  M.  S.,  in  F.— U. 

S.      Forest      Service,      Livingston, 

Mont. 
Clark,   Harold   C,   M.   S.,  in   F.— U. 

S.    Forest    Service,    Fort    Collins, 

Colorado. 


Cook,     Irwin    W.,    M.    S.,    in    F. — 

U.     S.     Forest     Service,     Salmon, 

Idaho. 
Craig,    Robert    Jr.,    M.    S.,    Private 

Work. 
Duppert,  William  J.,   M.   S.,  in   F.— 

U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Snowflake 

Arizona. 
Hastings,  Wilmot  J.,   M.  S.,  in  F.— 

U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Roseburg. 

Oregon. 
Larsen,   Louis   T.,    M.    S.,   in    F. — U. 

S.   Forest  Service,   Sonora,   Calif. 
Ransom,  Webster  H.,  M.  S.,  in  F.— 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Libby.  Mont. 
Smith,    Seward    D.,    M.    S.,    in    F.— 

U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Westcliffe, 

Colorado. 
Saxton,  James   B.,   M.   S.,   in   F. — U. 

S.  Forest  Service,  Kanab,  Utah. 
Stout,    Heber    G.,    M.    S.,    in    F.— 

Philippine   Forest    Service. 
Strothman,    Sylvester   H.,   M.   S., 'in 

F.— U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Willows, 

Calif. 
Maris,    Harry    Boyd,    A.    B.,— U.    S. 

Forest   Service,   District   4. 
King,  Rexford,  A.  B.— U.  S.  Forest 

Service,    Gardenville,    Nev. 
Evans,  O.   M.,  A.  B.,— U.  S.  Forest 

Service,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 


Directory  of  the  Men  Graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Forest  School 


This  directory,  we  realize,  is  by 
no  means  complete,  and  we  trust 
you  will  pardon  any  omissions.  It 
is  intended  as  a  basis  for  the  com- 
plete record  of  all  the  graduates  of 
the  school  which  we  hope  to  keep 
in  the  future.  It  can  be  made  of 
most  use  only  by  having  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  alumni. 

Please  send  any  corrections  or  in- 
formation to  E.  I.  Kotok,  1137  Ann 
St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Bliss  Z    L.,  AB.  1905,  near  Houston. 
Tex. 

Forester  to  Col.  Loudon,  Oregon,  111., 
now  in  commercial  nursery  work  in  Texas. 
Married. 


Blumer,  J.   C.,  1905,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  since  1907  botan- 
ist, part  of  the  time  with  Carnegie  Desert 
Laboratory.  Has  published  some  valuable 
contributions  to  desert  flora. 

Bond,  J.  F.,  1905,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  then  with  Penn. 
R.  R.,  and  now  with  the  Wisconsin  Lumber 
Co.  of  the  above  address.  Married  and 
one  child. 

Braclfield,  W.  E.,  MSF.  1905. 

Forester  to  the  Michigan  Forestry  Com- 
mission, since  1905  in  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  Has  done  much  work  in  woodlot 
plans  and  also  in  state  work,  notably  a  cen- 
sus of  the  fire  injuries  in  1908  in  Michigan. 
Out  of  service.  Married. 

Brower,    Asa   L.,    MSF.    1908,    Poca- 
tello,  Idaho. 
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U.  S.  Forest  Service,  first  in  Products, 
since  1908  in  Organization.  Now  Forest 
Assistant,  Pocatello.  Idaho. 

Brown,    F.    B.    H.,    MA    1904,    Ypsi- 

lanti,  Mich. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  since  1907  at 
home  near  Ypsilanti,  part  of  the  time  con- 
nected with  the  U.  of  M.  Botanical  De- 
partment. 

Clapp.  E.  H.,  AB.  1905,  Strieker-Luna 
Building,    Albuquerque,    N.    M. 
U.    S.    Forest    Service,   Associate    District 

Forester,   District  No.  3.     'Married. 

Clifford,    E.    C,    AB    (Maine)    1906, 

Missoula,   Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service  Forest  Assistant, 
Lolo  National  Forest.  Chiefly  in  Extension 
work. 

Cobbs,   J.    L.,    MSF.    1909,    Missoula, 

Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  charge  of  'Silvi- 
culture, District  No.  1.  Now  engaged  in 
reconnaissance  and  June  llth  work. 

de    Nancrede,    H.    W.,    AB     (1908) 

1907,    Cranbrook,    B.    C. 

With  the  Staples  Lumber  Co.  Now  with 
Forest  Service,  iMontana. 

Dickson,    Jas.    R.,    MSF  1908,  Dau- 
phin, Manitoba. 

Inspector,  'Canadian  Forest  Service,  or- 
ganizing the  service  of  the  Dominion  Re- 
serves. 

Drake,  W.  M.,  MSF  1906,  Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Acting  Forest 
Supervisor,  'Coconino  National  Forest,  Mar- 
ried. 

Duthie.  G.  A.,  MSF  1909,  Deadwood, 
S.  D. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Black  Hills  National  Forest. 

Everett,  H.,  MSF  1904. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  later  in  the  Philip- 
pine Forest  -Service  where  he  lost  his  life 
through  natives  in  June,  1908. 

Farquhar,     H.     H.,     1909,     Neihart, 

Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Jefferson  National  Forest. 

Frothingham,     E.     H.,     MSF     1906, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Author  of  Bulle- 
tin on  Red  or  'Douglas  Fir.  Now  at  work 
in  the  northeastern  states  on  a  "Study  of 
the  northern  hardwoods."  (Married. 

Goetz,    H.    C.,    B.    S.    (Mich.    Agri. 

College)    1908,    Columbus,   Ohio. 

Professor  of  Forestry,  Pullman,  Wash., 
since  Sept.,  1910.  Professor  Forestry  at 
Ohio  State  University. 


Graff,     Herbert,     AB     (1907)     1908, 

Austin,   Xev. 

"Honor  Man"  of  1908.  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Deputy  Forest  Supervisor,  Toiyabe 
National  Forest. 

Gutches,    G.    A.,    MSF    1909,    Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  care  of  U.  S.  Indian 
Service. 
With    the    Canadian    Forest    Service   thru 

1910,   now  in  charge  of  the   forests   of  the 

Indian  Service  in  the  Southwest. 

Hill   C.   L..   MSF   1905,  Ann   Arbor, 
Mich. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Chief  of  Division 
of  Products,  District  No.  2.  Author  of 
"Study  of  Wooden  Pavements;"  since  1909. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Holyroyd,  H.  B.,  BS    (Kansas  Agri. 

College)    1905,   Fort   Collins,   Colo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest. 
Married. 

Hopkins,    A.    S.,    AB     (1908)     1909, 
Missoula,   Mont. 

U.   S.   Forest  Service. 

Janes,  L.  L.,  AB  1907,  Hot  Springs, 

Arkansas. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  "Collection  of 
data  for  volume  and  growth  study  of  wood- 
land species."  Married. 

Jotter.    E.    V.,    MSF   1909,    Weaver- 
ville,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Trinity  National  Forest. 

Kempfer,  W.  H.,  AB  1906,  Madison, 
Wis. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Branch  of  Products 
in  charge  of  Purchase;  largely  engaged  in 
wood  impregnation  and  preservation.  Mar- 
ried, two  children. 

Keplinger,    Peter,    MSF    1908,    Pull- 
man. Washington. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
San  Juan  National  Forest.  Professor  of 
Forestry,  Pullman,  Wash.  iMarried. 

Kummel,    J.    F.,    MSF    1907,    Beck 

Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

"Honor  man"  for  1907,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  in  charge  of  Planting,  District 
No.  6. 

Leavitt,  Clyde,  MSF  1904,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

'Held  the  record  for  the  longest  con- 
tinued field  work  in  "Boundary  Work;" 
later  District  Forester  of  No.  4,  now  assist- 
ant Forester  (Operation)  in  the  Washing- 
ton office.  Married,  one  child. 

Lovejoy.    P.    S.,    AB    1907,    Laramie, 
Wyo." 
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U.  S.  Forest  Service,  at  first  on  the  Hell 
Gate  Forest,  now  Forest  Supervisor,  Chey- 
enne National  Forest.  Married. 

Mathews,  D.  M.,  MSF  1909,  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Philippine  Forest  Service,  Inspector,  now 
on  Island  of  Negros. 

McDuff,    N.    F.,    AB    1907,    Grants 
Pass,   Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Siskiyou  National  Forest. 

Moody,  F.,   MSF   1906.   Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

Assistant  State  Forester.  Married,  one 
child. 

Morris,  W.  W.,  MSF  1909,  Wallace, 
Idaho. 

"Honor  Man"  for  1909,  Forest  Assist- 
ant, Cour  d'Alene  National  Forest. 

Morse,  Chet  B.,  MSF  1909,   St.  An- 
thony,   Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  D'eputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Targhee  National  Forest.  Mar- 
ried 1910. 

Peavey,  G.  W.,  MSF  1904,  Corvallis, 
Ore. 

With  the  Forest  Service  in  Cal.,  chiefly 
planting  work,  since  Feb.  1910,  Professor 
of  Forestry,  Oregon,  Agri.  Married,  three 
children. 

Peck.  A.  S..  AB  1905,  Strieker-Luna 
Bide.,    Albuquerque,    N".    M. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  largely  planting 
work;  now  Assistant  District  Forester  (Op- 
eration). iMarried. 

Phillips,    F.    J.,    MSF    1906,    Lincoln, 
Neb. 

With  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  chiefly 
Extension  work,  since  1907  teaching  For- 
estry in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Mar- 
ried, one  child. 

Pierce,    R.    G.,    MSF    1908.    Halsev, 
Neb. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Field  Assistant  in 
charge  of  planting  at  Halsey  Nursery,  Ne- 
braska National  Forest.  Married. 

Preston,  J.  F..  AB  1907.  Red  Lodge. 

Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  'Service,  Acting  Forest  Su- 
pervisor, Beartooth  National  Forest. 

Reynolds,     D.     B.,     DB     1909.     John 
Day,   Ore. 

Deputy  Forest  Supervisor,  Malheur  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Sackett,     H.     S.,     AB     1906,     Fisher 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  'Products  since 
leaving  school,  now  in  charge  of  Wood 
Utilization.  Married  1910. 


Skeels,   Dorr,   1906,   Libby,    Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Kootenai  National  Forest.  Married  one 
child. 

Smith,  C.  S.,  AB  1905,  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Assistant  District 
Forester  in  charge  of  Products,  chiefly 
wood  preservation;  author  of  circular  on 
Teredo  in  Timber.  Married,  three  child- 
ren. 

Spaulding,  T.  C,  MSF  1909,  Mis- 
soula,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Lolo  National  Forest. 

Stephen,  J.  W.,  MSF  1907.  Sala- 
manca, N.  Y. 

In  charge  of  the  state  nursery.  Mar- 
ried, two  children. 

Stewart,  S.  S.,  MSF  1909,  Kanab, 
Utah. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  reconnaissance 
work  on  the  Kaibab  National  Forest  (Ariz, 
and  Utah.) 

Stickney,  M.  N.,  AB  1906,  Missoula, 
Mont 

U.  'S.  Forest  Service;  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Bitterroot  National  Forest. 

Stretch,    R.    A..    AB    1907.    Laramie, 

Wyo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Forest  Assistant, 
Cheyenne  National  Forest. 

Warner,  J.  D.,  MSF  1905.  Helena, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Helena  National  Forest. 

Wetmore,  F.  W.,  AB  1908.  Real 
Estate  Co..  of  Mexico,  10  Grante, 
Mexico,  Mex. 

Gathering  data  concerning  the  Mexican 
hardwood  forests.  'Consulting  Forester. 
Married. 

White,  W.  W..  MSF  1906,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Bitterroot  National  Forest.  Married. 

Whitney,   C.   N.,  AB   1907,   Kalispell, 

Mont 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Forest  Assistant, 
Blackfeet  National  Forest. 

Wulff  V.  J..  AB   1908,  Sonora,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Forest  Assistant, 
Stanislaus  National  Forest. 

Zavitz,  E.  J..  MSF  1905,  Guelph,  On- 
tario, Can. 

Provincial  Forester  and  Professor  of 
Forestry  at  Guelph  (Ontario  Agri.  College). 
Married,  two  children. 
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FOREWORD 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  hearty  response  and  support  with  which  the 
Alumni  have  greeted  our  previous  issues  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  few 
backward  ones  will  soon  fall  into  line. 

The  ball  has  been  started  rollirg;  all  that  is  now  required  is  a  little 
fhove  from  each  one  to  keep  it  moving  up  the  hill  to  success.  Let  us  all 
get  into  the  "game." 

The  next  issue  will  be  called  the  Alumni  Edition.  It  will  be  given  over 
entirely  to  the  Alumni  and  Alumni  news.  All  such  news  is  being  corralled 
as  it  comes  in  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  those  who  are  able,  will  furnish 
us  with  all  news,  incidents,  anecdotes  and  historical  facts  of  the  Classes  of 
1904  and  1905. 

We  have  chosen  to  call  this  the  "Hill  Edition.'1  We  wish  to  thank 
Professors  Roth  and  Mulford  and  all  others  who  have  aided  in  preparing 
this  issue. 


Photo    by   Seward   D.    Smith. 
The   Douglas   Fir   Looks  Happier  Than   it   Did   When  You   Were  Here! 


Professor  C.  L.  Hill 


A  Michigan  man  by  birth  and 
education,  spending  his  early  years 
at  Howell  and  Chelsea,  near  Ann 
Arbor ;  a  graduate  of  the  Literary 
Department  and  of  the  Forestry 
School  and  a  son  of  an  educator  to 
begin  with,  Professor  Hill  is  really 
and  truly  at  home  with  us.  Pro- 
fessor Hill  graduated  with  A.  B. 
in  1901,  taught  in  high  school  at 
Owosso ;  worked  for  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  in  field  work  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  worked 
for  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer, 
getting  "dope"  and  photos  on  log- 
ging in  Red  Fir  and  Cedar  for  the 
paper,  and  in  this  way  became  inocu- 
lated. 

As  boy  his  health  was  a  bit  deli- 
cate and  the  boys  claim  (and  of 
course  they  know)  that  the  girls 
spoiled  him,  a  fact  (and  of  course  it 
is  such)  that  may  account  for  his 
being  a  bachelor  still. 

As  a  student  he  loved  the  classics, 
reveled  in  History  and  mastered 
Taylor  and  other  authorities  in 
Economics,  and  had  a  mania  for 
formulae.  After  leaving  his  Alrm 
Mater  in  1905,  he  entered  the  U.  S. 
Service,  working  in  Products,  not 
from  choice  but  bv  request.  He 
worked  up  the  subject  of  wood 
navements,  ferreted  out  the  myster- 
ies of  creosote,  and  became  so  im- 
pregnated that  quite  a  little  taste  for 


"Products"  still  sticks.  However, 
he  escaped  and  emancipating  himself 
got  into  the  Denver  office  and  was 
on  the  verge  of  capturing  a  super- 
visor job  when  he  was  called,  in 
1909,  to  the  University  to  take 
charge  of  Mensuration  and  Tech- 
nology. An  earnest,  friendly,  help- 
ful and  cheerful  disposition,  an  up- 
right character,  ability  and  enthus- 
iasm as  student  and  teacher,  have 
helped  Mr.  Hill  to  overcome  the 
many  difficulties  and  to  develop  his 
importart  work. 

Mr.  Hill  is  charter  member  of  the 
Club,  and  is  in  part  responsible  for 
the  organization  and  its  name,  as 
well  as  fame.  He  developed  early  a 
delight  to  scrap  with  Peavy,  argue 
with  Brown,  learn  photography  at 
the  Zoology  Lab.  He  always  had  a 
liking  for  Pressler  and  Huber,  and 
Bauer's  demonstration  of  the  vol- 
ume of  paraboloid  was  his  trump 
card.  His  friendshin  for  good  men 
he  proved  in  his  intimate  relation 
with  Harrv.  His  onlv  big  weakness 
is  a  love  for  big  stories  at  the  camp 
fire  and  for  ridine"  the  piebald  hors« 
A  new  Manual  of  Mensuration  with 
differential  and  inteeral  Calculus,  is 
on  the  road,  but  the  boys  have  a 
conspiracy  to  keep  him  guessing  in 
survey  and  lab.  work  and  thus  have 
prevented  the  matter  from  coming 
to  a  head.  ROTH. 


The    Scotch    Pines    Have    Actually    Become    Bigger    People    Than    Daddy    Roth. 


The    Saginaw    Forest    Farm- 
Meditations  and  Contemplations. 


The  Saginaw  Forest  Farm  was 
given  to  the  University  for  the  use 
of  the  Forestry  Department  and  for 
lovers  of  nature  and  one  another. 
Its  main  objects  may  be  summarized 
thus : 


I.  A.  To  provide  demonstration 
of  how  to  plant  a  tree  with  a  pile 
of  stones  around  the  roots,  so  that 
the  poor  thing  shall  not  have  to  grow 
in  a  nasty  swamp  where  the  inter- 
change of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  per- 


Photo    by   Scward   D.    Smith. 

The     South    Side     Hardwoods,     Planted    With    the    Spade    on    Those    Snowy    Days,    Have 
Forgotten     Their     Troubles — and    Yours. 


The  Saginaw  Forest  Farm — 

Meditations  and  Contemplations — Continued 


oxide    is   insufficient. 

VI.  R.  79.  To  give  Brother  Wet- 
more,  now  selling  rubber  balloon? 
to  innocuous  Yankees  in  Mexico,  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  to  his  fel- 
lows that  a  man  who  is  a  man  can 
wield  a  mattock  all  day  long  rn  tnat 
heavy  sod  without  dinner,  and  do 
it  far  better  than  those  of  us  who 
stopped  to  satisfy  inner  grumblings. 

III.  T.  8k.  iiii.  To  extend  to  pack 
trains  and  real  men  an  excellent 
place  for  demonstrating  roughing 
it,  when  field  day  comes  around,  on 
the  towering  mountain  slopes  and 
nbvsmic  chasm  walls  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake. 

II.  C.  To  furnish  a  suitable  mo- 
rass for  the  annual  camp-fire.  This 
worked  well  the  first  two  years,  but 
since  that  time  the  increase  in  areo- 
planes  and  hot  air,  with  the  conse- 
quent noticeable  weakening  in  per- 
ambulatory  proclivities,  has  induced 
the  removal  of  the  fiery  festival  to 
Cascade  Glen.  The  shorter  distance 
of  the  latter  from  town  enables 
more  of  the  men  to  get  home  the 
same  night  after  hearing  the  fac- 
ulty's jokes. 


IV.  B.  A.  B.  Y.  To  bestow  upon 
all  a  chance  for  preliminary  nursery 
work.  In  the  good  old  days  many 
of  the  budding  foresters  despised 
tree  planting,  and  professed  to  be 
willing  to  leave  such  work  to  the 
weaklings  who  were  afraid  of  bears 
and  bucking  bronchos.  But  from 
the  number  of  dainty  envelopes  con- 
taining tiny  cards  with  stork  seals 
in  the  corners,  which  have  come  to 
Ann  Arbor  lately,  we  imagine  that 
there  are  now  many  who  are  grate- 
ful for  the  nursery  practice  gotten 
in  those  dreamy  days  on  the  farm. 

It  has  been  discovered  with  regret 
that  one  point  under  III.  T.  8.  k.  iiii. 
was  omitted,  which  is,  that  the 
water  in  the  lake  served  a  useful 
purpose  by  keeping  certain  of  the 
fellows  from  settling  in  the  mud  at 
its  bottom,  when  overturned  at  the 
field  day  last  spring.  This  point  is 
so  important  that  when  we  get  time 
a  separate  heading  will  be  made  for 
it. 

Incidentally  there  are  a  few  plan- 
tations out  on  that  farm.  Most  of 
the  eighty  acres  are  now  planted, 
and  there  are  something  like  fifty- 


five  experimental  plots.  Impossible 
as  it  may  seem,  at  least  a  few  of 
these  plantations  have  actually  be- 
come bigger  people  than  Daddy 
Roth. 

The  borers  are  practicing  Borg- 
ets.  Mice  and  rabbits  are  giving 
free  demonstrations  of  weeding  in 
the  young  stand.  The  ancestor  of 
the  June  bug  is  proving  that  under- 
ground root  pruning  can  be  done 
and  brings  results.  But  these  things 
are  all  incidentals.  The  lake  is  still 
greve's  thinning  in  the  locust  thick- 


there.  So  are  the  stones  and  the 
mice.  So  are  about  85  per  cent  of 
the  trees  which  have  been  planted, 
and  nearly  all  are  making  satisfac- 
tory growth. 

The  old  farm  sends  you  a  mes- 
sage :  come  see  it — and  us.  Follow 
the  established  custom  of  coming  to 
Ann  Arbor  on  your  wedding  trip, 
and  be  sure  to  bring  her  along  on 
that  trip.  Some  of  the  plantations 
are  already  big  enough  for  she  and 
you  to  almost  get  lost  in. 

MULFORD. 


News  of  the  Men  in  School 


November  27,  Professor  Roth  de- 
livered an  address,  in  the  Unitarian 
Church,  on  the  "Ethics  of  Conser- 
vation." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  State  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
Professors  Roth  and  Mulford  de- 
livered popular  illustrated  lectures. 
D.  C.  Burch,  1912  Forester,  spoke 
of  his  summer's  experiences  in  fire 
fighting  in  Montana. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  their  efforts  and 
work  in  making  the  Club  meetings 
more  instructive  and  interesting 
than  ever  before.  The  talks  given 
by  the  student  members  are  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides,  from 
views  taken  by  the  speakers  during 
the  summer  vacation.  The  work  of 
preparing  these  slides  has  been  gen- 
erously carried  on  by  Mr.  McCarthy, 
at  considerable  sacrifice  on  his  part. 

November  16,  President  Young 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  of  his  sum- 
mer's work  on  the  Montezuma  Na- 
tional Forest. 

December  7,  Mr.  G.  W.  Lyons 
entertained  a  very  large  audience 
with  an  illustrated  talk,  entitled, 
"A  Three  Months'  Pleasure  Trip 
Through  the  Sierras." 

Change  of  Quarters. — Due  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  in  the 
Forestry  Department,  as  well  as  to 


the  new  courses  offered,  the  old 
rooms  in  West  Hall  and  University 
Hall  have  become  inadequate.  Ac- 
cordingly new  "Stamping  Grounds" 
have  been  provided  in  the  Economics 
Building,  as  the  old  Chemistry 
Building,  much  remodeled  and  irn- 
proved,  has  been  christened. 

Professor  Roth  still  holds  forth 
in  his  old  quarters  in  Room  26,  which 
has  been  furnished  up  as  a  lecture 
"hall."  In  the  Economics  Building, 
the  foresters  have  a  class  room  on 
the  first  floor,  and  in  the  basement  a 
large  laboratory  for  mensuration 
and  wood  technology  and  a  smaller 
silviculture  laboratory.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  silviculture  laboratory, 
a  silviculture  greenhouse  is  being 
built  adjoining  the  new  greenhouse 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

The  wood  sections  and  discs  of 
"stem  analysis"  fame  have  been 
transferred  to  the  mensuration  lab- 
oratory, where  they  are  being  tested 
by  a  slow  process  of  preservation, 
the  preservative  being  the  fumes 
arising  from  the  new  asphalt  floor, 
which  stubbornly  refuses  to  harden. 
Meanwhile  the  boys  are  standing  on 
chairs,  debating  whether  to  use 
snow-shoes  or  stilts. 

The  lights  appropriated  by  "eco- 
nomics," has  left  no  light  in  the  lab- 
oratory, except  what  comes  through 
Mr.  Hill.  But  where  there  is  light 
there  is  hope,  for  whatever  the 
changes  it  can't  be  worse. 


Professor  Mulford  Leaves 


All  Michigan  men  in  Forestry  will 
be  sorry  to  learn  that  Michigan  is 
about  to  lose  Professor  Mulford. 
The  loss  is  a  serious  one;  the  most 
important  course  of  all,  Silviculture, 
has  lost  its  master. 

Professor  Mulford  goes  to  Cornell 
University,  his  Alma  Mater,  10  re- 
establish the  course  of  Forestry  es- 
tablished there  in  1898  by  Dr.  B.  E. 
Fernow.  Since  he  goes  there  as  the 
head  of  the  Forestry  work,  at  a 
salary  of  $3,000,  it  means  a  well- 
earned  promotion  in  which  his  stu- 
dents and  friends  all  rejoice.  The 
courses  in  Forestry  at  Cornell  are 
to  be  given  in  the  Agricultural  De- 


partment, whose  efficient  dean,  Dr. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  is  known  the  world 
over  as  one  of  the  foremost  educa- 
tors and  organizers  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Agriculture  in  the 
broadest  sense.  With  ample  and 
new  buildings,  broad  lands,  excel- 
lent equipment,  and  the  liberal  ap- 
propriations received  by  this  depart- 
ment, the  course  in  Forestry  starts 
out  under  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

The  best  of   luck   to  Mulford. 

Congratulations    to    Cornell. 

A  fraternal  "Shake"  to  the  new 
Forest  School. 


News  of  the  Men  in  the  Field 


Brower — Has  been  offered  a  posi- 
tion to  teach  at  Colorado  Springs, 
but  declined.  Evidently  some 
Michigan  men  are  not  looking  for 
"snaps." 

Dickson — Came  down  to  Ann  Ar- 
bor and  addressed  the  boys  on  "A 
Summer's  Cruise  along  the  Nelson 
River  to  Hudson  Bay."  He  re- 
ports that  the  Eucalypts  have  not 
reached  there  yet,  but  may  if  the 
hot  air  does  not  stop  at  Winnipeg. 

Cobbs— What's  the  matter  with 
Cobbs'  visit  to  Ann  Arbor;  it  is 
two  months  overdue. 

Drake — The  staff  of  the  Coconino 
Reserve  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Drake,  Deputy — 
Deputy  Supervisor. 

Duppert — Acting-Supervisor  among 
the  Indians  and  debating  whose 
advice  to  take,  Peck's  or  Gutches'. 


found  the  typewriter  according  to 
his  liking. 

Jotter — Approaching  Trinity.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Artie  May  Lomb,  No- 
vember 30th,  .1910.  Congratula- 
tions from  the  boys. 

Stretch — Honored  us  with  a  visit 
during  the  Christmas  Holidays. 

Michigan  was  well  represented  at 
the  Supervisors'  Meeting  held  at 
San  Francisco,  Wolf,  Larsen,  King 
and  Strothman  being  present. 

Barrus  has  joined  Stephen  in  his 
work  in  the  New  York  State 
Nursery. 

News  from  the  Andees.  "Feeling 
as  spry  as  a  fox."— Yours,  E.  H. 
Pound. 

McDuff — News  that  spreads  like 
wild  fire.  Married  in  October  to 
an  "Eastern  lassie." 


Gutches — Still    Forester    among    the      Morse — We     have     credited     "Chet" 
Aborigines.     We  hope  that  he  has          with    one   child. 
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Forestry  Club  Smoker 


The  largest  and  most  successful 
smoker  ever  held  by  the  foresters 
took  place  at  the  Michigan  Union 
on  Friday  evening,  January  13th. 
Over  100  embryo  woodsmen  were 
greeted  at  the  door  of  the  clubhouse 
by  G.  W.  Lyons,  chairman  of  the 
smoker  committee,  or  "de  facto/'  as 
Professor  Roth  called  him,  and  were 
presented  with  "Missouri  meer- 
schaums." Tobacco  in  plenty  was 
on  hand  and  everyone  "smoked  up" 
and  participated  in  a  big  jollification 
in  the  reading  rooms  for  nearly  an 
hour. 

About  8 :30  Boss  Lyons  called  the 
crew  to  the  mess  table.  Here  were 
cider  and  pretzels,  doughnuts  and 
sandwiches.  The  boys  fell  to  as 
though  they'd  done  a  day's  work  in 
the  bush,  but  they  weren't  able  to 
exhaust  the  supply. 

Professor  Roth,  who  acted  as 
toastmaster,  remarked  on  the  num- 
ber in  attendance,  saying  it  was 
probably  the  largest  number  of  for- 
esters ever  congregated  in  the  New 
World.  He  presented  a  few 
"thoughts"  concerning  the  elimina- 
tion of  lands  in  Arkansas  and  em- 
phasized most  strongly  the  fact  that 
this  meant  but  little  after  all  and 
that  the  opportunities  for  the  for- 
ester are  still  golden,  ana  would  b? 
for  years  to  come. 

As  usual,  Professor  Roth  had  to 
have  his  little  joke.  In  fact,  he  had 
several  during  the  course  of  the 
evening.  He  made  Lyons  the  butt 
of  the  first  one,  however,  saying  that 
the  California!!  had  very  much  de- 
sired to  be  toastmaster  himself,  but 
was  naturally  bashful  and  hardly 
dared  thrust  himself  into  the  posi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Accordingly,  Pro- 
fessor Roth  said,  Lyons  had  done 
the  next  best  thing.  "He  gave  me 
the  jokes  and  said  I  could  spring 
them.  In  other  words,  he  smokes 
while  T  do  the  spitting." 

Professor  Mulford  was  the  first 
speaker  to  be  called  upon,  his  sub- 
ject being  "Stick."  Mr.  Mulford 
didn't  refer  in  direct  words  to  his 
severance  of  relations  here  at  Mich- 
igan to  assume  the  senior  profes- 


sorship of  forestry  at  Cornell  next 
fall,  but  everyone  knew  what  he 
meant  when  he  got  to  his  feet  and 
feelingly  said :  "It  is  hard  for  me 
to  be  here  tonight — harder  than  any 
of  you  fellows  can.  realize.  In  fact 
there  has  come  to  me  something 
which  is  to  be  the  hardest  thing  for 
me  to  do  that  has  ever  come  my 
way."  Referring  to  his  subject,  Pro- 
fessor Mulford  had  a  good  story  to 
tell,  but  he  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  serious  aspects  of  "sticking,"  and 
advised  every  student  to  stick  to 
the  ideals  he  would  have  by  the  time 
he  went  into  the  field,  and  to  stick 
to  the  profession.  In  concluding  his 
remarks,  he  said :  "And  when  the 
final  calipering  of  your  stick  comes, 
I  hope  it  will  measure  with  the  besv. 
both  in  quality  and  quantity." 

"State  Rights"  was  responded  to 
by  Professor  Hill,  who  also  spun  a 
couple  of  yarns,  but  who  talked  in  a 
serious  vein  for  the  most  part, 
speaking  of  the  opposition  which 
has  been  made  to  forestry  recently 
under  the  guise  of  the  doctrine  of 
state  rights.  Like  Professor  Roth, 
Mr.  Hill  had  only  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation,  however,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  opponents 
of  forestry  could  do  little  harm  to 
the  cause  ultimately. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Newcombe,  head  of  tne 
Botany  Department,  was  called  upon 
for  "A  Little  Sense  and  Much  Non- 
sense." He  gave  a  most  entertain- 
ing talk,  telling  of  some  of  his  ex- 
periences on  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Not  the  least  amusing  of  his 
anecdotes  was  his  account  of  the 
"ebb  and  flow"  occasioned  by  the 
consumption  of  "red  horse,  lobster 
and  accessories"  at  Portland.  Ore. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  forestry 
museum  was  presented  by  Dr.  R. 
W.  Hegner,  of  the  Zoology  Depart- 
ment, upon  whom  Professor  Roth 
facetiously  called  for  a  talk  on  "The 
Forest  Menagerie  and  What  Lovejoy 
Knows  About  Catfish."  Dr.  Hegner 
spoke  of  the  need  of  the  department 
for  specimens,  particularly  of  in- 
sects, and  said  there  was  practically 
ro  way  of  securing  them  unless  thev 
were  sent  in  bv  men  in  the  field. 


The  foresters,  he  believed,  were  in 
a  position  to  send  in  many  valuable 
specimens  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  men  present,  when  they  left 
the  university,  would  remember  their 
alma  mater  in  this  substantial  man- 
ner. 

E.  I.  Kotok  told  of  the  needs  of 
''The  Michigan  Forester,"  and  re- 
ported that  the  alumni  were  taking 
hold  of  the  venture  enthusiastically. 
He  read  letters  from  several  men  in 
the  field,  all  of  whom  expressed 
themselves  as  being  highly  pleased 
with  the  magazine  and  offered  their 
continued  support. 

Leigh  Young,  president  of  the 
club,  was  called  upon  for  ''The  Im- 
portance of  Hot  Air,  Especially 
Presidential  Hot  Air ;''  Mr.  Young 
said  he  had  only  one  subject  to  talk 
of  that  wasn't  "hot  air''  and  that 
was  to  emphasize  the  need  ol  co- 
operation of  every  forester  in  the 
"doings"  of  the  club. 

A  letter  from  Seward  Smith,  at 
present  on  the  San  Isabel  National 
Eorest,  was  read  by  E.  F.  McCarthy. 
The  communication  gave  extracts 
from  Smith's  day-book,  and  con- 
veyed a  definite  idea  of  the  nature 
of  a  forest  assistant's  work. 

Frank  Mosher  read  a  letter  from 
Louis  Larsen,  forest  assistant  on  the 
Stanislaus  reserve  in  California. 
Larsen  expressed  himself  as  being 
delighted  with  his  present  location, 
and  gave  some  interesting1  facts  con- 


cerning forest  conditions  in  that  re- 
gion. 

Fay  Clark  responded  to  "The 
Troubles  of  a  Married  Man,"  which 
weren't  so  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  bachelor,  in  his  opinion.  He 
told  a  thrilling  bear  story  at  tnc  ex- 
pense of  Howard  Green,  which  re- 
flected to  the  latter's  credit,  however, 
with  respect  to  his  sprinting  ability. 

"The  Troubles  of  a  Camp  Cook" 
were  well  related  by  H.  C.  Baker. 
He  said  that  either  an  excellent  dis- 
position or  a  profound  knowledge  of 
profanity  were  requisites  of  a  good 
cook,  but  while  claiming  some  ef- 
ficiency in  the  cooking  line,  Baker 
modestly  admitted  that  he  didn't 
qualify  with  the  disposition  require- 
ment. 

"The  Firing  Line,"  to  which  D.  C 
Birch  responded,  was  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  value  of  that  in- 
stitution in  forestry.  The  speaker 
treated  it  from  knowledge  received 
at  first  hand. 

R.  C.  Haimbaugh,  of  the  sopho- 
more class,  was  called  upon  to  relate 
his  experiences  upon  the  occasion 
of  losing  himself  last  summer  in 
the  Big  Horn  reserve.  His  explana- 
tion of  the  same  was  seemingly 
frank,  if  not  lucid.  Incidentally 
Haimbaugh  had  something  to  say 
about  Clark  and  Ramsdell  which  de- 
manded some  explanations,  but  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  prevented,  and 
they  will  have  to  vindicate  them- 
selves at  some  future  gathering  of 
the  club.  WEBBER. 


Directory  of  the  Men  Graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  Forest  School 


This  directory,  we  realize,  is  by 
no  means  complete,  and  we  trust 
you  will  pardon  any  omissions.  It 
is  intended  as  a  basis  for  the  com- 
plete record  of  all  the  graduates  of 
the  school  which  we  hope  to  keep 
in  the  future.  It  can  be  made  of 
most  use  only  by  having  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  alumni. 

Please  send  any  corrections  or  in- 
formation to  E.  I.  Kotok,  11:57  Ann 
St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Barrus,      George      L.,      MSF      1910, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

State    Forest    Service. 

Bedford,  John    M.,    MSF    1910,    Liv- 
ingston,  Mont. 

U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Forest    Assistant, 
Absaroka    National    Forest. 

Bliss,  Z.  L.,  AB  1905,  near  Houston, 
Tex. 

Forester    to     Col.     Loudon,    Oregon,     111.. 


now      in      commercial      nursery      work      in 
Texas.       Married. 

Blumer,  J.   C,   1905,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  since  1907  botan- 
ist, part  of  the  time  with  Carnegie  Desert 
Laboratory.  Has  published  some  valuable 
contributions  to  desert  flora. 

Bond,  J.  F.,  1905,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  then  with  Penn. 
R.  R.,  and  now  with  the  Wisconsin  Lum- 
ber Co.  of  the  above  address.  Married 
and  one  child. 

Bradneld,    W.    E.,    MSF,    1905. 

Forester  to  the  Michigan  Forestry  Com- 
mission, since  1905  in  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  Has  done  much  work  in  wood- 
lot  plans  and  also  in  state  work,  notably 
a  census  of  the  fire  injuries  in  1908  in 
Michigan.  Out  of  service.  Married. 

Brower,  Asa  L.,  MSF,  1908,  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  first  in  Products 
since  1908  in  Organization.  'Now  Forest 
Assistant,  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Married. 

Brown,    F.    B.    H.,    MA    1904,    Ypsi- 

lanti,  Mich. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  since  1907  at 
home  near  Ypsilanti,  part  of  the  time  con- 
nected with  the  U.  of  M.  Botanical  De- 
partment. 

Clapp,  Earle  H.,  AB  1905,  Strieker- 
Luna  Building,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Associate  District 

Forester,    District    No.    3.      Married. 

Clark,    Harold    C.,    MSF    19lu,    tort 

Collins,   Colo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Medicine  Bow  National  Forest. 

Clifford,  E.  C.,  AB  (Maine)  1906, 
Missoula,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Lolo  National  Forest.  Chiefly  in  Exten- 
sion work. 

Cobbs,  J.  L.,  MSF,  1909,  Kalispell, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  charge  of 
Silviculture,  District  No.  1;  since  1910 
Forest  Assistant,  Flathead  National  For- 
est. 

Cook,  Irwin  W.,  MSF  1910,  Salmon, 
Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Salmon  National  Forest. 

Craig,  Robert,  Jr.,   MSF  19lo. 

Private    work. 

de  Nancrede,  H.  W.,  AB  1908), 
1907.  Sand  Point,  Idaho. 

With  the  Staples  Lumber  Co.;  with  U. 
S.  Forest  Service;  formerly  in  Mont., 
now  in  Idaho. 


Dickson,  Jas.  R.,  MSF  1908,  Dau- 
phin, Manitoba. 

Inspector,  Canadian  Forest  Service,  or- 
anizing  the  service  of  the  Dominion  Re- 
serves. 

Drake,  W.  M.,  MSF  1906,  Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Acting  Forest 
Supervisor,  Cocor.ino  National  Forest. 
Married,  one  child. 

Duppert,  William  J.,  MSF  HMO, 
Snowflake,  Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Sitgreaves  National  Forest. 

Duthie,  G.  A.,  MSF  1909,  Deadwopd, 
S.  D. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Black  Hills  National  Forest. 

Evans,  O.  M.,  AB  (1909),  Weaver- 
ville,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Trinity  National 
Forest. 

Everett,  H.,  MSF  1904. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  later  in  the 
Philippine  Forest  Service  where  he  lost 
his  life  through  natives  in  June,  1908. 

Farquhar,  H.  H.,  1909,  Neihart, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Jefferson  National  Forest. 

Frothingham,    Earle    H.,    MSF    1906, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Author  of  Bulle- 
tin on  Red  or  Douglas  Fir  and  of  a 
"Study  of  the  Northern  Hardwoods." 
Now  in  Washington.  Married. 

Goetz,  H.  C.,  B.  S.  (Mich.  Agri. 
College)  1908,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Professor  of  Forestry,  Pullman,  Wash., 
since  Sept.,  1910.  Professor  Forestry  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Graff,  Herbert,  A.  B.  (1907)  1908, 
Austin,  Nev. 

"Honor  Man"  of  1908.  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Deputy  Forest  Supervisor, 
Toiyable  National  Forest. 

Gutches,  G.  A.,  MSF  1909,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  care  of  U.  S.  Indian 
Service. 

With  the  Canadian  Forest  Service 
through  1910,  now  District  Forester  and 
S.  D.  A.  in  charge  of  the  forests  of  the 
Indian  Service  in  the  Southwest. 

Hastings,  Wilmot  J.,  MSF  1910, 
Roseberg,  Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Umpqua  National  Forest. 
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Headsten,    Edward    W.,    MSF    1909, 

Republic,  Wash. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Colville  National  Forest. 

Hill,   C.   L.,   MSF   1905,   Ann   Arbor, 
Mich. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Chief  of  Division 
of  Products,  District  No.  2;  Author  of 
"Study  of  Wooden  Pavements;"  since 
1909  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Holroyd,    H.    B.,    BS    (Kansas   Agri. 
College)    1905,    Fort   Collins,   Colo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Medicine  Bow  National  Forest.  Married. 

Hopkins,     Arthur     S.,     AB      (1908), 

1909,   Helena,    Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  since  1910  with 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  as  Land  Exam- 
iner. 

/ares,  L.  L.,  AB    1907,  Hot   Springs, 
Arkansas. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  "Collection  of 
data  for  volume  and  growth  study  of 
woodland  species."  Married. 

Jotter,    E.    V.,    MSF    1909,    Weaver- 
ville,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Tiir.'ity  National  Forest.  Married. 

Kempfer,  W.  H.,  AB  1906,  Madison, 
Wis. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Branch  of  Prod- 
ucts in  charge  of  Purchase;  largely  en- 
gaged in  wood  impregnation  and  preserva- 
tion. Married,  two  children. 

Keplinger,    Peter,    MSF    1908,     Pull- 
man,  Washington. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
San  Juan  National  Forest.  Professor  of 
Forestry,  Pullman,  Wash.  Married. 

King,    Rexford,    AB    1909,    Gardner- 
ville,  Nevada. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Mono  National  Forest. 

Kiimmel,    J.     F.,     MSF     1907,    Beck 
Bldg.,   Portland,  Ore. 

"Honor  man''  for  1907,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  in  charge  of  Planting,  District 
No.  6. 

Larsen,  Louis  T.,  MSF  1910,  Sonora, 
Cal. 

"Honor  man"  for  1910,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Forest  Assistant,  Sanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Leavitt,   Clyde,  MSF  1904,  Washing- 
ton,  D.    C. 

Held  the  record  for  the  longest  con- 
tinued field  work  in  "Boundary  Wrork;" 
later  District  Forester  of  No.  4,  now  as- 
sistant Forester  (Operation)  in  the  Wash- 
ington office.  Married,  one  child. 


Lovejoy,    P.    S.,    AB    1907,    Laramie, 
Wyo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  at  first  on  the 
Hell  Gate  Forest,  now  Forest  Supervisor, 
Cheyenne  National  Forest.  Married. 

Maris,   Harry   Boyd,  AB   1909. 

U.    S.    Forest    Service,    District    No.    4. 

Mathews,  D.    M.,  MSF  1909,  Bureau 
of    Forestry,    Manila,    P.    I. 

Philippi:  e  Forest  Service,  Inspector, 
now  on  Island  of  Negros. 

McD'uff,     N.     F.,     AB    1907,    Grants 
Pass,  Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Siskiyou  National  Forest. 
Married. 

Moody,    F.    B.,    MSF    19C6,    Rhine- 
lander,   Wis. 

Assistant  State  Forester.  Married,  one 
child. 

Morris,     William     W.,     MSF     1909, 
Wallace,    Idaho. 

"Honor  man,"  for  1909,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Forest  Assistant,  Cour  d'Alerie 
National  Forest. 

Morse,   Chet  B.,   MSF  1909,   St.    An- 
thony,   Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Targhee  National  Forest. 
Married  1910,  one  child. 

Peavey,    Geo.    W.,    MSF    1904,    Cor- 
vallis,  Ore. 

With  the  Forest  Service  in  Cal.,  chiefly 
planting  work,  since  Feb.,  1910,  Professor 
of  Forestry,  Orego-,  State  College.  Mar- 
ried, three  children. 

Peck,    Allen    S.,    AB    1905,    Strieker- 
Luna  Bldg.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  largely  planting 
work;  now  Assistart  District  Forester 
(Operation).  Married. 

Phillips,    F.    J.,    MSF    1906,    Lincoln, 
Neb. 

With  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  chiefly 
Extension  work  until  1907;  Professor  of 
Forestry  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Married,  one  child. 

Pierce,    Ray    G.,    MSF   1908,    Halsey, 
Neb. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Acting  Forest 
Supervisor,  Nebraska  National  Forest. 
Married. 

Preston,    J.    F.,    AB    1907,    Kalispell, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forrest  Service,  Forest  Super- 
visor, Blackfeet  National  Forest. 

Ransom,    Webster     H.,     MSF     1910, 
Libby,   Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Kootenai  National  Forest. 


Reynolds,     D.     B.,     AB     1909,    John 

Day,   Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Malheur  National  Forest. 

Sackett,  H.  S.,  AB  1906,  Fisher 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  Products  since 
leaving  school,  now  in  charge  of  Wood 
Utilization.  Married  1910. 

Saxton,  James  B.,  MSF  1910,  Kanab, 
Utah. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Kaibab  National  Forest. 

Skeels,    Dorr,    1906,    Libby,    Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Koontenai  National  Forest.  Married,  two 
children. 

Smith,  C.  Stowell,  AB  1905,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

U.  S.  Fores*  Service,  Assistant  District 
Forester  in  charge  of  Products,  chiefly 
wood  preservation;  author  of  circular  on 
Teredo  in  Timber  and  co-author  of  "Util- 
ization of  California  Eucalypts."  Mar- 
ried, three  children. 

Smith,  Seward  D.,  MSF  1910,  West- 
cliffe,  Colo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
San  Isabel  National  Forest. 

Spaulding,  T.  C,  MSF  1909,  Mis- 
soula,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Lolo  National  Forest. 

Sponsler,  O.  L.,  AB  1910,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

Stephen,  John  W.,  MSF  1907,  Sala- 
manca, N.  Y. 

In  charge  of  the  state  nursery.  Mar- 
ried, two  children. 

Stewart,   Sidney   S.,    MSF   1909,  Og- 
den,  Utah. 

U.      S.     Forest     Service;     reconnaissance 


work      on      the      Kaibab      National      Forest 
(Ariz,    and    Utah);    now    in    Ogden,    Utah. 

Stickney,  Mallory  N.,  AB  1906,  Mis- 
soula,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Bitterroot  National  Forest. 

Stout,  Heber  G.,  MSF  1910,  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Philippine    Forest    Service. 

Stretch,  R.  A.,  AB  1907,  Laramie, 
Wyo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Forest  Assistant, 
Cheyenne  National  Forest. 

Strothman,  Sylvester  H.,  MSF  1910, 
Willows,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
California  National  Forest. 

Warner,  J.  D.,  MSF  1905,  Helena, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Helena  National  Forest. 

Wetmore,  F.  W.,  AB  1908,  Real 
Estate  Co.  of  Mexico,  10  Grante, 
Mexico,  Mex. 

Gathering  data  concerning  the  Mexican 
hardwood  forests.  Consulting  Forester. 
Married. 

White,  W.  W.,  MSF  1906,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Bitterroot  National  Forest.  Married. 

Whitney,  C.  N.,  AB  1907,  Anaconda, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Forest  Assistant, 
Mont. 

Deerlodge    National    Forest. 

Wulff,  V.  J.,   AB    1908,  Sonora,   Cal. 
U.    S.    Forest    Service;    Forest    Assistant, 
Stanislaus    National    Forest. 

Zavitz,  E.  J.,  MSF  1905,  Guelph,  On- 
tario, Can. 

Provincial  Forester  and  Professor  of 
Forestry  at  Guelph  (Ontario  Agri.  Col- 
lege). Married,  two  children. 
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FOREWORD 

We  again  take  occasion  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Alumni  have  responded  to  our  requests.  The  spirit  displayed 
is  one  that  any  body  of  men,  large  or  small,  may  well  be  proud  of,  and 
whenever  such  a  spirit  is  fostered,  success  must  come  in  every  undertaking". 
We  can  frankly  say  that  the  enthusiasm  which  has  been  shown  is  far  above 
our  expectation,  even  above  all  that  we  had  dared  dream  of  at  first. 

Altho  letters  are  coming  in  with  much  greater  frequency  than  at  first, 
yet  we  feel  that  the  climax  is  not  yet  near,  but  rather  hope  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  more  and  better  things  that  are  to  follow. 

Not  only  are  we  ready  to  receive  matters  for  publication,  but  sugges- 
tions and  corrections  as  well.  At  all  times  will  be  welcome  suggestions 
as  to  what  to  include  or  exclude  from  future  issues.  Such  suggestions 
may  not  only  serve  the  quicker  to  right  matters,  and  put  things  id  a  state 
of  equilibrium,  but  they  may  also  open  up  new  fields  of  work,  which  at 
first  were  not  thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  their  appearance. 
It  seems  that  only  by  some  such  method  can  the  enterprise  become,  in  the 
shortest  time,  of  greatest  interest  to  all. 

2 


For  some  reason,  "Products"  has  warmed  up  to  the  situation  more 
rapidly  than  other  Divisions  of  the  Service.  From  that  source  material 
has  been  fairly  pouring  in,  in  amounts  varying  from  a  note  of  a  few  lines, 
to  manuscripts  of  several  pages  and  even  to  express  package  size. 

We  hope  that  "Products"  will  not  let  up  this  good  work,  and  to  the 
rest  we  would  say,  come  a  little  harder. 

Your  friends  in  school  and  your  classmates  in  the  field  want  to  know 
what  you  are  doing. 

This  issue  is  dedicated  to  our  "First   Class." 

We  here  extend  our  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  helped  make  this 
issue  possible.  The  next  issue  of  the  "Forester"  will  contain  the  directory, 
with  corrections  up  to  date. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Class  of  1904 


It  was  a  great  class,  the  Class  of 
'04.  Two  only  took  the  Master,  one 
had  it,  and  two  more  just  went  to 
work  and  joined  '05.  It  was  an 
august  body  and  the  Professor  felt 
decidedly  "on  trial"  when  he  stood 
before  these  select  five  and  ex- 
pounded what  to  them  was  Greek, 
and  to  most,  was  Greek,  and,  to 
some  at  least,  is  still  Greek. 

Good  Dr.  Davis  was  soothing,  but 
he  carried  it  too  far,  for  Leavitt 
would  get  nervous,  pound  the  desk 
and  drum  the  benches,  and  finally, 
when  he  could  not  stand  it  longer, 
he  would  pounce  on  Peavy  and  trv 
to  take  it  out  of  him.  BradfieM 
never  lost  his  poise,  for  he  had 
rone ;  Brown  was  sedate,  recited  like 
an  oracle  with  a  dictionary.  Peavy 
worked  hard  not  only  to  study  but 


also  to  keep  Leavitt  calmed  down, 
and  the  class  owes  him  a  vote  of 
thanks,  to  say  the  least.  Good  Ever- 
ett "sawed  wood,"  worked  tremen- 
dously, and  said  little. 

Those  were  the  days  of  real  trials 
for  the  boys.  The  school  was  new. 
"Was  it  teaching  the  right  gospel?'' 
"Was  it  up  to  Civil  Service?"  and 
"Was  there  room  enough  for  such 
a  large  output  ?"  All  these  were 
momentous  questions,  and  especially 
Leavitt  carried  them  up  his  sleeve 
on  all  occasions,  and  helped  get  even 
Brown  worked  up  to  fever  heat. 

But  it  was  a  "bully"  bunch.  They 
knew  things  and  wanted  more. 
They  went  forth  valiantly,  they 
"made  good;"  Michigan  is  proud  of 
the  boys  of  '04. 


But  sorrow  came  to  this  Class  of  '04,  and  this  sorrow  is  shared  by  all 
the  school  and  bv  the  entire  profession.  The  loss  of  Everett  was  a  sad 
blow  and  a  hard  one  to  the  Philippine  Service,  to  his  many  friends,  and 
especially  to  the  good  old  class  of  1904. 

There  have  been  many  changes  since  the  Class  of  '04,*  as  may  be  seen 
I)}-  the  following: 


Individual  student  in 
Forestry      Course.. 
Approximate  total 
number     

'04 

'05 

'06 

'07 

'08 

'09 

10 

'11 

9 
20 

22 
41 

24 
39 

26 
62 

43 
100 

53 
140 

84 
201 

140 
200 

And    still    they   come,   and    still    they   go,   to    follow   in   the    forward   path 
blazed  by  the   Class  of   '04. 

ROTH. 


News  of  the  Men  in  The  Field 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Smith — Has  been  transferred  from 
the  San  Isabel  to  the  Black  Hills. 

King — The  Nevada  deserts  are  con- 
ducive of  poetry.  Rex  (not  Rex- 
ford)  has  been  guilty  of  sending 
epistles  of  admonition  and  advice 
to  future  Forest  Assistants  of  the 
Class  of  1911.  Believe  us,  the 
advice  came  in  handy. 

Whitney — Spending  a  week  at  Ann 
Arbor.  He  is  busily  engaged  in 
taking  it  easy  and  mixing  it  with 
the  "youngsters."  The  concensus 
of  opinion  of  the  boys  is  that  he 


is  a  "game  sport."  Here  is  hop- 
ing that  some  more  of  the  "old 
boys"  come  to  pay  us  a  visit. 
E.  H.  Currans,  Chief  of  Philippine 
Forest  Service,  made  a  semi-offi- 
cial visit  to  the  School.  In  a  num- 
ber of  lectures  he  discussed  the 
life,  the  work  and  the  prospects 
that  the  Philippine  Service  offers 
to  the  forester.  At  present  we 
have  two  Michigan  men  mere,  and 
this  coming  year  will  add  one 
more  to  the  list. 


Harry  Day  Everett 


In  Harry  Everett,  temperament, 
ability,  early  surroundings  and  pro- 
fessional training  all  combined  to 
make  a  forester  par  excellence.  He 
was  born  at  Burte,  N.  Y.,  way  up 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  where  the  mountains  and  the 
wilderness  were  always  within  close 
call,  and  fired  the  youthful  imag- 
ination while  they  trained  the  bov 
to  "take  care  of  himself."  High 
school  education,  was  obtained  at 
Malone,  after  which  he  went  to  Cor- 
nell University. 

Like  many  another  forester,  Fver- 
ett  didn't  discover  his  professional 
"affinity"  at  first,  so  that  he  was 
at  the  beginning  of  his  third  year 
in  the  Arts  course  before  he  defi- 
nitely transferred  to  forestry.  Then 
came  the  discontinuance  of  the 
school,  and  Everett  came  to  Mich- 
igan to  form  one  of  that  first  class 
of  five.  A  hard  and  consistent 
worker,  with  an  unusual  faculty  for 
accomplishing  much  in  a  given  time, 
always  even^  tempered  and  genial, 
no  forester  whom  Michigan  has  pro- 
duced gave  promise  of  greater  things 
or  was  more  entirely  beloved. 

A  summer  had  already  been  spent 
with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  as  a 
student  assistant  in  the  spruce 
woods  of  Maine,  a  trip  on  which 
much  of  the  travel  had  to  be  bv 
canoe,  and  on  which,  still,  the  chief 
of  the  party  took  his  wife  and  baby. 


And  Everett  used  afterwards  to  tell 
how  "they" — he  wouldn't  incrimin- 
ate himself — got  a  kodak  snap  of 
one  of  the  crew  sitting  on  a  stump 
dandling  the  chief's  baby  on  his 
knees,  and  labeled  the  picture, 
"Maine  spruce  woods,  reproduction 
survey." 

After  his  graduation  from  Mich- 
igan, Everett  spent  a  year  in  th? 
Forest  Service,  chiefly  in  mill  studies 
for  graded  volume  tables  for  the 
yellow  poplar  in  the  Blue  and  Smoky 
Ridges  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. But  the  "wanderlust"  was  in 
his  blood,  as  he  used  often  to  write 
others  of  the  forestry  boys,  and  the 
next  year  he  went  to  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  There  his  ability  and  indus- 
try bore  quick  fruit.  He  was  soo'i 
placed  in  'charge  of  an  important 
forest  district,  covering  the  Vicayaii 
Islands,  where  he  nrule  in  the  island 
of  Negros,  the  working  plans  for 
the  first  large  modern  lumber  opera- 
tions in  the  Island  and  the  prelim- 
inary examination  and  report  on 
what  is  still  the  second  largest, 
involv'ng  ultimately  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Then,  however,  he  was  called 
in  to  Manila  to  be  made  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Forest  Administra- 
tion. The  same  year  (1907)  he 
became  Acting  Director  of  the 
Bureau,  during  the  absence  of  Direc 


tor    Ahearn    on    a    long    trip    to    the 
States. 

In  May  of  1908  he  left  for  Iloilo, 
for  a  mapping  and  reconnaissance 
trip  through  the  Island  of  Negros. 
With  him  was  onlv  one  other  white 
man,  and  several  native  helpers. 
When  several  days  in  from  the 
coast,  the  native  guide  betrayed  the 
party  to  a  band  of  head-hunting 
Tgorote  savages  from  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains,  and  the  entire  party 
was  drugged  by  the  fum°s  of  a  nar- 


cotic   plant    and    murdered    in    their 
sleep. 

Another  month  Everett's  three 
years  would  have  been  up,  and  he 
.was  looking  forward  to  returning 
on  a  visit  to  the  States.  And  thus 
was  lost  to  Michigan  one  of  her 
most  cherished  and  promising  for- 
estry alumni,  and  to  the  cause  of 
forestry  one  of  its  most  earnest 
exponents  and  advocates. 

C.   L.  HILL. 


Assistant  Forester  Clyde  Leavitt 


To  have  made  anything  but  a  for- 
ester out  of  Mr.  Leavitt  would  have 
been  a  gross  perversion  of  fate.  For 
he  was  born  in  Bellaire,  Antrim 
county,  Michigan,  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  pine  country,  which  once 
made  the  state  famous,  in  the  height 
of  its  palmiest  days,  and  grew  up 
through  its  "Decline  and  Fall." 
After  finishing  high  school  he  came 
to  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mixing  drinks  is  said  to  bring 
disastrous  results.  Which  only  shows 
how  little  the  proverb  makers  know 
about  it.  Drinks  were  not  an 
essential  item  in  this  young  fores- 
ter's menu ;  wherefore  he  tried  the 
mixing  on  his  draughts  at  the  foun- 
tain of  knowledge,  and  started  out 
with  a  year  of  law.  But  he  cleane'l 
up  on  the  proverb  makers  by  prov- 
ing this,  in  his  subsequent  profes- 
sional experience,  to  be  instead  of  a 
loss  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
he  could  have.  All  of  which  might 
point  a  moral  to  some  latter  day  stu- 
dents who  are  not  so  anxious  to 
take  the  law  which  is  recommended 
to  them ;  but  the  editors  only  allow 
this  space  to  adorn  a  tale. 

About  that  time  he  saw  the  light 
of  the  new  profession  of  forestry, 
and  the  next  year  went  to  the  onl  - 
forestry  school  then  in  the  United 
States,  at  Cornell  University.  Here 
his  energy  and  ability  recommended 
him  to  good  Doctor  Fernow,  wfio 
made  Leavitt  his  private  secretary 
and  assistant,  a  capacitv  in  whiVi 
he  had  the  privilege  of  helping  i-i 


the  preparation  of  the  "Economics 
of  Forestry,"  the  classic  of  Ameri- 
can forestry  literature. 

At  the  end  of  1902,  however,  came 
the  unfortunate  closing  of  the  for- 
estry school,  and  the  next  fall 
Leavitt,  with  a  few  other  students, 
followed  Professor  Roth  to  Mich- 
igan to  start  the  good  work  anew. 
A  memorable  clacs  was  that  first  one 
at  Michigan,  and  they  early  demon- 
strated their  full  professional  spirit, 
according  to  Professor  Roth's  -defini- 
tion, by  producing  at  least  six  opin- 
ions on  any  subiect  which  the  five 
of  them  undertook  to  discuss.  They 
were  all  pretty  good  scrappers ;  but 
somehow  it  was  generally  Leavitt 
aeainst  the  field  and  no  quarter 
shown  ;  and  it  is  not  recorded  that 
he  was  ever  converted  to  a  contrary 
opinion,  though  he  was  sometimes 
taken  into  camp,  nolens  volens. 

On  graduation  all  but  one  of  the 
class  went  immediately  into  the  For- 
est Service.  After  a  little  prelim- 
inary warming  up  at  reconnaissance 
in  Utah,  Leavitt  was  settled  on  the 
determination  of  boundaries  for  tlr^ 
National  Forests,  which  were  then 
sprirping  up  like  mushrooms  over 
night.  It  was  in  this  work  that  he 
made  what  is  still  the  long  record 
for  continuous  field  s°rvice,  bein<^ 
out  for  thirty-two  consecutive 
months.  His  reputation  was  made, 
;ilso,  for  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
<'nid  since  then  his  rise  has  been 
rapid  and  continuous.  He  was  first 
called  to  Washington  to  assume  the 


responsible  charge  of  boundaries 
work.  In  190s  the  Administrative 
districts  were  organized  and  Leavitt 
was  made  District  Forester  '  at 
Ogden,  Utah.  And  now  he  has  been 


called  back  to  Washington  again,  to 
be  second  in  command  of  the  grea 
Brunch  of  Operation,  with  control 
over  all  the  districts. 

C.  L.   HILL. 


"How  it  Feels  to  Be  An  Assistant  Forester" 


I  have  been  asked  to  write  some- 
thing for  the  "Michigan  Forester" 
about  "How  it  feels  to  be  an  assist- 
ant Forester."  I  can,  of  course, 
judge  only  by  my  own  experience, 
and  in  so  doing  must  confess  that 
it  doesn't  feel  particularly  different 
from  being  anything1  else  in  the  For- 
estry Service.  The  practice  of  For- 
estry by  the  Federal  Government  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  partial  approach 
to  Socialism  of  anything  connected 
with  the  General  Government,  and 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
attitude  of  the  men  in  the  Service 
toward  the  work  has  been  more  or 
less  unconsciously  molded  to  cor- 
respond, so  that  the  spirit  is  liter- 
ally one  of  service,  of  co-operation, 
in  which  each  one  puts  forth  his 
best  efforts,  regardless  of  rank,  to 
achieve  the  common  end,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  typical  and  tradi- 
tional bureaucratic  attitude  which  is 
said  to  exist  in  some  other  portions 
of  the  Government  service,  where 
pride  of  rank  counts  so  much  more 
than  i  ride  of  work  or  service.  The 


Forest  Service  has  always  been  the 
subject  of  comment  in  Washington 
as  the  Bureau  in  which  the  lights 
were  burning  longest  in  the  evening, 
in  which  the  men  worked  harder 
than  in  most  of  the  other  bureaus, 
and  in  which  the  general  aim  seemed 
to  be  to  get  things  done  right  rather 
than  to  put  in  so  many  hours  a  day, 
regardless  of  how  far  behind  the 
work  might  be.  It  has  been  this 
mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
men  in  the  Service,  combined  with 
the  natural  attractions  of  the  work 
itself,  divided  as  it  is  between  office 
and  field,  that  has  attracted  and  held 
so  many  of  the  right  sort  of  fellows 
and  made  the  Forest  Service  a 
standard  for  other  Government 
bureaus  to  pattern  after.  Unques- 
tionably no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Service  men  has 
been  due  to  the  spirit,  enthusiasm, 
and  unselfish  devotion  of  him  who 
may  justly  be  called  the  father  of 
the  greater  conservation  movement 
in  America — Gifford  Pinchot. 

CLYDE  LEAVITT. 


'What  is  the  Matter  with  Products" 


I  have  been  asked  to  tell  briefly 
"What  is  the  matter  with  Products?1' 
-This  is  unfair,  since  it  assumes  that 
something  is  the  matter.  With  tin 
occupying  of  a  well  equipped  lab- 
oratory at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  by 
one  part  of  the  organization  and  the 
removal  of  the  Co-ordinate  Office 
of  Utilization  to  Chicago,  Products 
has  taken  a  new  grip  on  life,  and 
if  it  doesn't  now  emit  healthful 
noises  once  in  a  while  there  will  be 
reason  to  inquire,  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  Products?" 

Products  has  gotten  away  from 
forestry  to  the  extent  that  its  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  engineers, 
chemists,  physicists,  microscopists, 
xylotomists  and  other  "ists"  rather 
than  by  foresters.  The  last  general 
recruiting  of  the  ranks  from  th'> 


forestry  schools  was  in  1906,  at 
which  time  from  among  the  nine 
Forest  Assistants  entering  the  For- 
est Service  from  Michigan,  three 
(Sackett,  Snr'th  and  myself)  were 
assigned  to  Products.  Since  that 
time  only  one  Michigan  forester 
(Brower)  joined  the  sect,  and  he, 
evidently  tiring  of  a  diet  of  turpen- 
tine and  statistics,  got  out  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Hill  and  Holmyd, 
.of  the  older  men,  both  did  good  ser- 
vice, but  have  both  left  us,  so  that 
the  three  representatives  of  1906  ar ' 
the  only  remaining  representatives 
of  Michigan  forestry  in  Products. 
(Perhaps  herein  lies  the  solution  to 
the  query.)  We  are  all  marripd  and, 
from  appearances,  wedded  also  to 
our  jobs.  KKM  I-KKR. 


"What's  the  Matter  with  Wood  Utilization" 


If  I  were  to  answer  very  briefly 
your  inquiry,  "What's  the  matter 
with  Wood  Utilization  ?"  I  would 
simply  say,  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  it.  The  Office  here  is 
growing  and  we  are  rapidly 
extending  our  work  on  practical 
problems.  Since  I  believe  there  is 
something  vitally  wrong,  however, 
with  wood  utilization  as  it  pertains 
to  the  forest  schools  at  present  in 
this  country,  1  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty  of  elaborating  on  the  sec- 
ond answer  and  of  giving  you, 
unofficially,  my  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  question. 

When  we  divide  the  subject  of  for- 
estry in  this  country  into  the  two 
parts  of  "Forest  Production,"  and 
"Forest  Consumption,"  we  find  that 
the  forest  schools  are  very  largely 
devoting  their  instruction  to  subjects 
dealing  with  the  former  division. 
Only  incidentally  (to  my  knowledge) 
are  they  giving  instruction  on  the 
subjects  which  would  come  under 
the  division  of  "Forest  Consump- 
tion." It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
they  hold  that  the  production  of  for- 
ests, their  management,  etc.,  is  mor? 
important  than  the  utilization  of  the 
present  ones.  I  am  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  this  view,  and  to  hold 
strongly  that  it  is  much  more  impor 
tant  that  we  wisely  use  our  present 
resources  than  it  is  to  provide  for 
the  future,  a  view  which  is  con- 
curred in  by  many  of  the  largest 
lumbermen  and  wood-users  in  the 
country. 

And  why  have  not  the  schools 
given  the  attention,  it  apparently 
deserves,  to  the  division  of  Forest 
Consumption  or  Wood  Utilization  ? 
Largely,  I  believe,  because  they  have 
had  available  neither  the  instructors 
nor  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
this  branch  o'f  work.  Men  with  a 
recent  and  wide  experience  in  the 
utilization  of  wood  .by  the  principal 
industries,  and  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  latest  practices  in 
the  manufacture  of  both  the  m-iin 
products  and  tl:c  by-products  from 
wood,  are  verv  scarce  indeed.  It  is 


also  doubtless  true  that  very  few 
of  the  schools  could  have  available 
the  rather  expensive  facilities  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  demonstra- 
tive part  of  this  line  of  work.  The 
result  is,  that  instruction  in  "For- 
est Production,"  which  is  more  eas- 
ily carried  on  in  the  class-room  and 
on  the  forest  farm,  has  been  given 
undue  prominence  and  has  taken 
away  much  of  the  endeavor  that 
should  have  been  directed  toward  the 
other  field. 

The  signs  of  the  times,  however, 
show  that  this  "other  field" — the 
field  of  wood  utilization — is  goin^ 
to  be  given  more  attention  in  the 
future.  The  lumbermen  are  demand- 
ing it;  the  Forest  Service  is  givin  > 
more  attention  to  it;  and  the  forest 
schools  must  soon  take  it  up  more 
extensively. 

From  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  it  is 
seen  that  the  lumbermen  are  very 
arxious  not  only  that  the  Forest 
Service  devote  more  attention  to 
problems  of  wood  utilization,  but 
that  there  be  trained  for  their  use, 
young  foresters  who  are  capable  of 
intelligently  attacking  such  problems. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  another 
important  feature  of  this  trend  of 
affairs.  The  field  of  work  for  the 
foresters,  which  thus  far  have  been 
produced  from  the  forest  schools, 
has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  For- 
est Service,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Forest  Service  which  is  concerned 
with  the  management  of  the  National 
Forests.  The  demand  for  this  class 
of  students  has  very  rapidly  dimin- 
ished in  the  past  year  and  there  is 
now  before  the  young  forester  the 
problem  of  securing  work  in  other 
fields.  The  other  field  is  that  of 
wood  utilization,  and  the  graduate 
of  the  present  type  of  forest  schools 
is  pretty  poorly  equipped  to  take  up 
that  kind  of  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  forest  school 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  should 
pive  serious  consideration  to  includ- 
ing in  its  curriculum  decidedly 
more  instruction  along  the  lines  of 


engineering-  and  chemistry  as  they 
relate  to  the  utilization  and  manu- 
facture of  by-products  from  wood. 
A  laboratory,  smaller  in  size,  but 
designed  along  the  lines  of  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  would  be  a  great  step  in 
the  right  direction ;  and  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  senior  year's  work  of  a 
six  months'  trip  through  the  wood- 
using  factories  of  Michigan — prob- 
ably the  most  diversified  of  anv 
State  in  the  Union — would  be  of 


immeasurable   benefit. 

I  have  hastily  dictated  this  letter 
and  it  may  not  b?  entirely  logical 
in  sequence.  T  believe,  however,  that 
it  sets  forth  in  sufficient  detail  the 
points  to  which  T  desire  to  direct 
attention. 

I  hope  you  will  understand,  also, 
that  it  is  written  entirely  in  a  spirit 
of  suggestion,  and  not  one  of  criti- 
cism. 

H.  S.  SACKETT, 
In  charge  of  Wood  Utilization. 


"Eucalypts  That  Grow  in  A  Night,  and 
Last  Forever" 


The  following  extract  from  th? 
prospectus  of  a  large  .eucalyptus 
company  furnishes  light  and  newsy 
reading.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the 
proposition  we  are  up  against  in  try- 
ing to  keep  the  hard-earned  money 
of  ministers  and  school  teachers 
safely  at  home.  If  the  yield  figures 
are  not  newsy,  there  is  no  news  in 
California.  At  last  we  have  a  worthy 
rival  of  the  squab  industry: 

We  are  planting  6x6  (1210  to 
the  acre)  and  anticipate  losing  by 
cuPs,  weaklings,  etc.,  50%  of  our 
first  planting,  thus  leaving  growing 
600  straight  trees  to  the  acre.  Mul- 
tiplying our  total  acreage,  800  acres, 
by  600  trees  per  acre,  and  we  have 
growing  480,000  trees.  When  five 
years  old,  under  ideal  conditions 
such  as  we  have,  these  trees  will 
have  attained  a  height  of  70  to  90 
feet  each  and  a  diameter  sufficiently 
large  that  they  may  be  ready  to  cut 
for  telegraph  or  telephone  poles, 
trolley  poles  and  for  kindred  uses. 

The  present  market  price  of  tele- 
graph poles  45  feet  lone-  with  a  six- 
inch  diameter  is  $7  to  $27  each.  Mul- 
tiplying our  total  number  of  trees. 
480,000,  by  $7,  and  we  have  the  total 
gross  of  $3,360,000,  nearly  three  and 
one-half  times  the  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  at  par. 

Tn  three  years  from  the  first  cutting 
the  sprouts  are  ready  to  cut  again, 


cutting  three  instead  of  one, 
three  times  480,000  trees,  or  1,440,- 
000.  Selling  these  at  same  price  of 
$7  each,  and  we  have  a  further  gross 
profit  of  $10,080,000,  which,  added  to 
our  first  cutting  will  give  us  a  total 
of  $13,440,000,  or  over  thirteen  times 
the  total  amount  of  our  capitaliza- 
tion in  eight  to  ten  years.  And  w  • 
continue  to  cut  every  third  year,  cut 
ting  three  times  the  amount  of  our 
first  product,  for  many,  many  years 
to  come. 

The  trees,  when  grown  for  lum- 
ber, require  a  few  years  longer  to 
acquire  -sufficient  height  and  diame- 
ter ;  but  are  many  times  more  valu- 
able. For  example,  a  tree  ten  years 
old  should  cut  104  feet  (board  meas- 
ure and  allowing  one-fifth  for  saw- 
cut  arcl  slab)  at  $140  per  M..$14.;V> 
Oil,  cordwood  and  by-products  10.0:) 


Multiplying"  480,000  trees  by  above 
valuation  and  we  have  the  enormous 
result  of  $10,788,800.  And  this  in 
ten  years  from  o-ic  cutting.  Tn  five 
years  the  sprouts  will  be  ready  to 
cut  again  for  same  purpose,  and  thre? 
for  one,  giving  a  total  of  $32,366,400. 
or  a  grand  total  in  15  years  of 
$43,155,200. 

Please  make  all  cheques  payabl  ? 
to  me.  C.  STOW  ELL  SMITH. 


FRANK  J.  PHILLIPS 


Frank  Jay  Phillips 


The  very  sudden  and  untimely 
death  of  Prof.  Frank  J.  Phillips  at 
his  home  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on 
Feb.  12,  1911,  deprives  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  of  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  professors  and  the  forestry 
profession  of  one  of  its  brightes: 
and  most  enthusiastic  members. 

Prof.  Phillips  was  born  at  Grand- 
ville,  Mich.,  in  1882.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  in  the  publi: 
schools  of  Grandville,  and  he  first 
became  interested  in  the  subject  of 
forestry  during  the  latter  years  of 
IT'S  scientific  course  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1903  with 
the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Mis  gr^at  love  for  outdoor  life 
and  his  intense  interest  in  forestry 
caused  him  to  continue  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  from 
which  institution  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  190."> 


and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
of  Forestry  in  1900.  From  1899  to 
1905  he  spent  his  summer  vacations 
with  field  parties  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  in  studying  forest  condi- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  mi  dell? 
west,  the  south  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
states.  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
studies  at  Michigan  he  was  appointed 
Forest  Assistart  in  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, spending  the  year  in  the 
National  Forests  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  and  resigned  from  the  Ser- 
vice in  September,  1907.  to  take  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Forestry  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Prof.  Phillips'  death  was  a  par- 
ticularly sad  one.  Tt  takes  from  our 
midst  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  a 
keen  observer,  one  who  has  accotn 
plished  much  in  a  short  time  and 
one  who  was  just  entering  the  period 


of  greatest  activity  and  usefulness. 
His  history  is  not  unlike  that  of 
many  others  who  have  worked  their 
way  from  a  humble  station,  but 
throughout  those  years  he  main- 
tained the  same  jovial  spirit,  ths 
same  enthusiasm  and  the  same  kindly 
regard  for  those  around  him. 
His  untimely  death  takes  away 


from    the   small    family   of   foresters 
one    of    its    most    efficient    members, 
but    the    memory    of    his    personality 
will  be  an  inspiration  and  his  infec- 
tious  cheerfulness   will   be   cherished 
by   all   who   knew    him.      He   is   sur- 
vived   by   his    wife    and   one   child. 
F.   R.   MOODY. 
Class  1906. 


Why  Not  Have  A  Forestry  Museum  ? 


This  is  a  question  that  should  be 
of  vital  interest  to  every  forestry 
student  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. It  should  interest  even  more 
the  men  who  are  now  actively  at 
work  in  the  field,  since  they  are  in 
a  better  position  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  such  an  institution.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  what  a  iorestr./ 
museum  is,  what  exhibits  should  be 
included  and  how  these  may  be 
obtained,  and  what  special  benefits 
may  be  derived  from  them. 

A  forestry  museum  is  a  room  or 
series  of  rooms  in  which  are  exhib- 
ited the  botanical,  zoological,  and 
geological  specimens  of  primary 
^importance  to  foresters.  Every  one 
who  has  studied  botany,  zoology, 
and  mineralogy  can  think  of  hun- 
dreds of  objects  he  either  has  not 
seen  at  all  or  has  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  studying  for  any  extended 
period  of  time.  A  forestry  museum 
enables  the  student  to  examine  *t 
his  own  convenience  the  objects  that 
are  of  greatest  interest  and  import- 
ance to  him,  and  this  without  the 
necessity  of  picking  them  out  from 
a  large  collection  of  specimens,  most 
of  which  do  not  come  within  his 
special  province. 

The  writer  is  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  materials  used 
by  foresters  in  their  studies  of  bot- 
any, geology,  and  minerology  to 
state  what  exhibits  can  be  procured 
for  the  visualizing  of  those  subiects, 
and  will  therefore  limit  himself  to 
the  science  of  zoology.  All  forest- 
ers need  a  good  foundation  knowl- 
edge of  zoological  principles  and  a 
general  idea  of  the  larger  groups  of 


arimals,  their  chief  anatomical  and 
physiological  characteristics  and  their 
ecological  relations.  Besides  this, 
every  man  who  goes  out  into  the 
field  should  possess  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  insects,  fish, 
birds,  and  mammals  to  the  forest, 
to  each  other,  to  other  kinds  of 
animals,  and  to  man. 

Few  people,  who  have  not  read 
books  and  pamphlets  on  forest 
entomology  or  have  not  seen  afflicted 
forests,  realize  the  widespread  devas- 
tations caused  by  insects.  It  is  not 
the  writer's  object  in  this  short  art- 
icle to  point  out  the  importance  of 
this  subject.  That  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  course 
of  lectures.  The  point  that  needs 
emphasis  here  is  that  near  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  there  is  practically 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  injury  done  by 
insects,  or  even  to  get  enough 
material  of  the  right  kind  to  use 
in  the  laboratory.  In  a  forestry 
museum  there  would  be  show  cases 
containing  preserved  specimens  of 
every  stage  in  the  life  histories  of 
the  most  notorious  insect  pests,  as 
well  as  specimens  of  twigs,  bran- 
ches and  woods  showing  the  char- 
acter of  injury  done  by  each  stage. 
On  the  walls  would  be  hung  large 
photographs  of  nurseries,  trees,  and 
forests  illustrating  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  depredations.  The 
forestry  museum  at  the  Universitv 
of  Michigan  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  men  in  the  field  for  its 
exhibits.  Several  of  the'  alumni 
have  already  sent  in  valuable  lots  of 
preserved  insects  and  sections  of 
trees  showing  the  kind  of  injury 


done  by  them.  Superfluous  specimens 
can  always  be  used  as  laboratory 
material ;  in  fact,  there  is  practically 
no  way  of  obtaining  forest  insects 
for  dissection  except  through  the 
efforts  of  alumni,  since  dealers  in 
entomological  supplies  do  not  as  a 
rule  keep  the  particular  species  of 
insects  that  are  most  valuable  for 
the  study  of  forest  entomology. 

Most  of  the  foresters  who  go  out 
from  Michigan  locate  in  the  west. 
For  this  reason  it  is  important  that 
every  man  should  become  as  famil- 
iar as  possible  with  the  fish,  birds, 
and  mammals  of  this  region.  Mount- 
ed fish  would  be  of  considerable 
value  for  this  purpose,  and  photo- 
graphs would  also  be  of  great  help. 
Many  of  the  birds  and  mammals  of 
special  interest  to  forestry  students 
are  included  in  the  collections  in  the 
University  museum.  The  Forestry 
Museum  would  contain  only  those 
that  are  of  greatest  importance  to 
foresters,  and  thus  give  an  oppor- 
tunitv  for  extensive  study  without 


the  confusion  resulting  from  the 
proximity  of  numbers  of  compara- 
tively unimportant  species. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  where 
is  the  room  or  series  of  rooms  that 
are  to  serve  as  the  repository  of 
the  exhibits?  This.,  of  course,  can- 
not be  answered  definitely  at  pres- 
ent, but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
writer's  mind  that  the  room  will  be 
provided  as  fast  as  the  material  is 
sent  in.  A  new  building  for  the 
natural  sciences  will  certainly  be 
constructed  on  the  campus  in  the 
near  future,  and  if  we  have  a  good 
nucleus  for  a  Forestry  Museum  we 
ivill  doubtless  be  assigned  a  place 
for  exhibiting  our  specimens. 

It  is  therefore  up  to  the  men  in 
the  field  to  decide  by  their  contribu- 
tions whether  their  Alma  Mater 
shall  not  have  a  Forestry  Museum. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  alumni 
will  respond  to  a  man. 

ROBERT  W.   HEGNER, 
Prof,   of    Zoology. 


News  of  the  Men  in  The  Field 


Duthie — Has  it  just  right.  We 
quote  from  a  recent  letter  of  his : 
"The  regret  that  I  feel  in  learn- 
ing that  Prof.  Mulford  is  about 
to  leave  Michigan  is,  1  am  »ure, 
shared  by  every  Michigan  forester 
both  in  and  out  of  college.  To 
the  men  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  class  rooms  and  in  private  life, 
he  has  been  a  four-square  good 
fellow  and  friend,  and  to  a  man 
we  treasure  that  association  and 
friership.  Our  loyalty  to  Prof. 
Mulford  compels  us  to  rejoice 
with  him  in  his  step  upward  into 
a  field  of  broader  opportunity,  but 
the  regret  we  feel  in  our  loss  is 
none  the  less  keen.  However, 
since  a  new  forest  school  is  to  be 
established  at  Cornell,  there  is  no 
man  on  earth  we  would  rather 
see  at  the  head  of  that  school  than 
Prof  Mulford.  He  must  leave 
knowing  that  although  we  are 
sorry  to  see  him  go,  still  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  furnish  the 


man  for  that  position.  The  Mich- 
igan Forest  School  will  always  feel 
that  it  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
Cornell  Forest  School." 

Strothman — Reports  a  fine  time  and 
lots  of  benefit  from  the  Supervis- 
ors' meeting  at  Frisco,  where  he 
met  Wulf,  C.  Stowell  Smith, 
Clapp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jotter,  Lar- 
sen  and  King.  Included  in  the 
program  was  a  banquet  and  a  trip 
to  the  Redwoods  county.  "Stroth.'' 
is  still  strong  on  the  hunting  dope, 
and  although  wild  geese  are  fly- 
ing by  the  "ton,"  he  has  no  time 
for  anything  so  mild,  but  "goes 
hunting  for  a  place  to  sow  Sew- 
ard  Smith's  seed,  up  on  top  of  a 
mountain  in  three  feet  of  snow. 
After  traveling  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  per  hour,  the  deed  was 
done,  although  not  according  to 
Sily.  ITT.  B.  3,  a,  iii  x.  Stroth. 
claims  there  is  no  place  like  Cali- 
fornia. 

Saxton — He  is  developing  quite  an 
eye  for  fine  horses  as  well  as  opin- 
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ions  of  others.  He  writes  us : 
"Horses  in  this  country  are  sub- 
ject to  going  crazy  in  a  rather 
uncomfortable  manner  at  times 
when  you  want  them  (especially 
those  from  Jackson's  Hole  coun- 
try, which  borders  the  Forest). 
I  can  say  though  this,  that  I  have 
truly  a  gentleman's  horse  in  every 
respect."  -The  old  saying,  "Fine 
feathers  do  not  make  fine  birds," 
does  not  prove  out,  at  least  that 
has  been  "Saxs"  experience  since 
he  put  his  $60  saddle  on  his  $15 
spike  tail  horse.  This  saddle  serves 
several  purposes.  It  not  only 
keeps  up  the  spirit  of  the  beast, 
but  serves  as  a  center  of  attrac- 
tion for  his  one  good  eye.  With 
his  worthy  steed,  Sax  is  now  bus- 
ily engaged  looking  after  June 
llth's  and  14  sawmills. 

Mathews  writes  us  the  following — "I 
have  been  transferred  from  the 
wilderness  and  am  now  on  my 
way  to  Manila  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  Bureau's  exhibit  at  the  Carni- 
val and  officiate  at  a  few  illus- 
trated lectures..  After  that  per- 
formance is  over  I  am  due  to 
retire  from  actual  administration 
work  and  am  to  take  charge  of 
the  Government  Forest  School 
which  has  just  been  established, 
with  the  idea  of  training  native 
rangers  and  sub-foresters.  T  am 
glad  to  say  that  T  have  never 
regretted  for  a  moment  my  decis- 
ion to  come  out  here,  and  just  at 
present  things  Ipok  better  than 
ever.  The  change  of  habitat  has 
not  staggered  me  at  all  and  if  a 
man  takes  the  proper  care  of  him- 
self he  should  be  able  to  keep  as 
good  health  here  as  elsewhere. 
Stout  has  relieved  me  in  the  work 
on  the  Island  of  Negros." 

Reynolds— Is  active  on  the  Malheur, 
3  acres  per  sheep  and  15  acres  per 
cow  is  the  present  Yr  in  his  baily- 
wick,  with  coyotes  as  a  side  issue, 
making  the  hunter  the  biggest  man 
on  the  job,  so  that  he  bought  an 
auto.  He  hopes  even  to  coax  the 
coyotes  into  domestication  and 
patent  the  process. 

Preston — Issues  the  "Blackfooter,"  a 
journal  of  domestic  habits,  with  a 
sideline  for  babies  and  fire  patrol. 


Love  joy — Still  takes  the  cake,  crumb 
and  crust.  His  new  device  of  an 
automatic  lookout  tower  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  every  Super,  better 
get  his  plans  and  specifications  and 
save  timber  and  worry.  In  keep- 
ing with  his  silent  habit,  Lovejoy 
has  only  250  miles  of  'phone  line 
and  keeps  a  ranger  who  can  offset 
lightning  with  Cheyenne  phrase- 
ology, resistance  all  figured  in 
ohms.  Lovejoy's  manual  is  in  the 
press ;  get  in  for  a  copy  of  the 
first  issue. 

Cronk — Is  still  on  the  Siuslaw,  loves 
June  llth's  for  excitement,  says 
that  Brewer's  Spruce  has  quit,  and 
that  Larch  is  simply  not  Larch  in 
his  beati  But  they  plant,  so  there 
is  hope. 

Farquhar — Is  trying  the  nursery 
business  whether  as  preparation  or 
for  regular  habit,  not  stated.  He 
promises  a  visit  to  Michigan  to 
see  if  our  sand  can  be  planted  up. 

Morris — Is  still  on  the  job  at  Wal- 
lace and  thinks  teaching  would 
suit  if  the  college  were  not  co-edu- 
cational. In  the  meantime  "the 
brush  and  Wallace  for  me." 

Janes — Writes  that  he  has  com- 
pleted a  collection  of  data  for  a 
volume  table  of  shortleaf  pine  on 
the  Arkansas  National  Forest. 
For  this  table  3000  trees  were 
accuratelv  and  completely  meas- 
ured. This  volume  table  will  soon 
be  published. 

Pierce — Sent  us  a  collection  of 
reports  which  very  nicely  summed 
up  the  situation  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  results  obtainable  in 
artificial  reproduction  in  District 
2.  The  senior  class  here  takes 
opportunity  in  thanking  Pierce  for 
his  forethought  in  sending  on  the 
"dope." 

Duppert — Has  accepted  an  instruc- 
torship  in  the  department  of  for- 
estry in  the  University  of  Neb- 
raska, to  fill  the  place  made 
vacant  by  appointment  of  Prof. 
Sponsler  as  acting  head  of  the 
department  since  the  death  of 
Prof.  Phillips.  His  present  ap- 
pointment is  temporary,  during  a 
furlough  of  three  months. 

Leavitt — Will  be  transferred  over  to 
help  in  the  work  of  organizing 
the  Appalachian  Forest  Reserves. 
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FOREWORD 


The  editors  of  1911  here  take  opportunity  for  the  last  time  of  thanking 
the  faculty,  the  alumni  and  members  of  the  Forestry  Club  for  the  very 
hearty  support  given  to  the  Michigan  Forester.  The  editors  elected  for 
the  coming  year  are : 

James  H.  Pottinger,  1913  Forester. 
Wallace  W.   Weber,  1913  Forester.    - 

We  hope  that  the  new  editors  will  continue  to  carry  out  the  original 
purpose  of  this  pamphlet,  of  making  it  an  organ  for  alumni  news,  and  a 
means  of  inspiring  the  undergraduate  with  the  spirit  of  Michigan  foresters 
in  the  field 

In  order  to  bolster  the  financial  status  of  the  Michigan  Forester,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  subscription  for  1911-1912  from  50 
cents  to  one  dollar.  Subscriptions  are  now  payable  and  may  be  sent  to 
James  H.  Pottinger,  404  S.  Ashley,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  who  will  also 
receive  all  other  communications  relative  to  the  Forester. 


The  Forest  Assistant  in  the  Forest  Service 


Now,  that  many  of  you  are  about 
through  with  College  work,  you  are 
at  least  wondering  at  the  reception 
you  will  be  granted  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

Usually,  the  "Cub"  does  a  lot  of 
hard  thinking  and  worrying  on  that 
interminable  journey  west,  for  most 
of  you  will  come  west.  "What  am 
I  to  do  first,— Will  I  be  able  to  do 
my  work  well, — What  is  this  work 
going  to  be, — And  above  all,  will  I 
make  it  go?"  As  a  result,  he 
reports  to  his  Supervisor  with  much 
of  his  confidence  in  himself  gone, 
and  therefore  has  aggravated  all 
that  he  has  been  most  afraid  of. 
Let  me  tell  you  one  thing, — If  you 
have  completed  the  course  at  Ann 
Arbor  under  Professors  Roth,  Mul- 
ford,  and  Hill,  and  know  what  you 
have  studied,  you  need  not  worry 
about  the  outcome.  When  you  begin 
your  work  in  the  Field,  your  foun- 
dations have  already  been  well  laid 
for  a  successful  career,  but  your 
preparations  are  of  no  avail,  unless 
you  are,  yourself,  a  Man.  Be  true 
to  yourself, — forget  that  you  have 
a  Degree,  some  of  your  associates 
have  not.  Don't  be  afraid  to  ask 
sensible  questions,  and  do  your 
work  as  it  should  be  done.  Don't 
get  discouraeed  because  you  are  set 
to  work  at  something  you  don't 
like, — the  be^t  way  is  to  do  it,  and 
then  you  are  through.  The  next 
time,  you  will  have  better  luck. 
Enoueh  of  preaching. 

"What  am  I  going  to  be  up 
against?''  You  are  going  to  be  up 
against  a  lot  of  intensive  Forestry 
work  such  as  planting,  sowing, 
reconnaissance  of  all  kinds,  timber 
sale  marking,  surveying,  laying  out 
roads  and  trails,  designing  bridges, 
and  estimating:  the  cost  of  earth 
work  and  rock  work  of  all  kinds. 
You  may  have  a  nursery  to  tak- 
care  of,  or  you  mav  have  to  get 
down  your  dusty  old  Botanies  and 
identify  more  grasses  and  plants 
than  you  ever  imagined  could  exist. 

Few  of  you,  who  are  not  already 
in  the  Forest  Service  or  in  verv 
close  touch  with  it,  can  realize  the 
growth  it  has  been  making  within 
the  last  few  years.  A  Forest 


Assistant  in  the  old  days  was  a 
Forest  Assistant  as  you  understand 
him.  Now,  he  must  be  a  Forest 
Engineer,  and  you  who  are  now  in 
school  must  prepare  yourselves 
accordingly.  The  days  of  rough  hit 
or  miss  reports  on  projects  are  over, 
— the  Fo-est  Service  has  outgrown 
them.  Are  you  prepared  to  be  sent 
into  a  new  country  with  a  crew  of 
men,  and  come  back  with  a  report 
that  includes  everythhig  from  an 
itemized  cost  of  the  Railroad  to  tne 
location  of  Camp  8?  The  Service 
has  a  right  to  expect  this,  and  will 
expect  it.  The  Service  is  selling 
timber,  as  well  as  raising  it.  When 
a  buyer  comes  along,  he  wants  to 
know  what  we  have  to  sell,  and 
whether  he  can  make  a  profit.  Here- 
tofore, we  "Guessed"  he  could,  and 
we  let  him  find  out  for  himself 
whether  we  guessed  rightly  or  not. 
Now,  we  want  to  know  whether  he 
can  or  not,  and  we  want  our  fig- 
ures and  maps  in  such  clear,  con- 
cise and  concrete  forms,  that  he  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  we  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.  This  means, 
that  the  Forest  Assistant,  or  rather 
the  Forest  Engineer,  is  going  to  be 
asked  to  have  a  more  and  more 
thorough  preparation  in  engineering. 
It  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  pro- 
fession. Professor  Roth  has  told 
you  this  long  before.  You  also  had 
p  few  premonitions  in  this  year's 
Civil  Service  examinations.  They 
are  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  prepare  yourself  accordingly. 
To  me,  the  work  of  a  Forest  Assist- 
ant is  growing  more  and  more 
attractive  as  the  years  go  by.  We 
are  just  finding  ourselves ;  and  as 
time  goes  on,  we  are  rapidlv  begin- 
ning real  Forest  work;  and  instead 
of  a  Forest  Assistant  being  a  Jack 
of  all  trades,  as  he  has  freauentlv 
been  in  the  past,  he  is  going  to 
become  a  Specialist. 

There  is  one  important  thing  that 
you  who  are  now  in  school  must 
watch  out  for:  Each  year,  the 
number  of  Forest  Schools  is  grow- 
incr;  each  year,  more  and  more  men 
will  be  graduated  and  apply  for 
positions.  With  this  rapid  increase 
of  output  from  the  Forest  Schools, 


it  is  but  natural  that  higher  stand- 
ards of  admission  must  be  expected 
by  those  who  wish  to  enter  Govern- 
ment work.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
success  in  your  chosen  profession,  it 
will  be  obligatory  on  you  to  increase 
your  ability  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  additional  numbers.  The 
day  is  soon  coming,  when  every 
man  who  passes  the  Civil  Service 


examination  will  not,  as  at  presenr, 
secure  a  position.  I  am  not  fearful 
for  any  man  who  graduates  from 
MICHIGAN,  but  it  is  well  that  we 
know  what  we  are  going  up  against. 
Let's  let  the  other  Schools  furnish 
the  weaklings — and  keep  MICH- 
IGAN at  the  head,  where  she  is 
now. 

FROM  A  SUPERVISOR. 


How  It  Feels  to  be  a  Forest  Assistant 


The  feeling  produced  by  being  a 
Forest  Assistant  is  much  the  same 
as  that  experienced  by  the  boy  who 
goes  swimming  in  the  afternoon,  is 
thrashed  for  it  in  the  evening  and 
goes  to  bed  dreaming  of  the  enjoy- 
ment he  will  have  in  swimming 
tomorrow.  You  can  always  figure 
on  a  sudden  change  next  week. 
When  you  have  some  disagreeable 
work  you  cheer  up  by  thinking  that 
there  is  smoother  going  ahead. 
When  you  get  on  the  macadamized 
stuff,  you  keep  the  speed  down  by 
knowing  that  it  can't  last  long.  As 
to  the  percentage  of  enjoyable  and 
disagreeable,  I  guess  that  depends  on 
your  forest  as  well  as  on  yourself. 

It  seems  that  the  real  pleasure 
must  come  from  within  (there  are 
those  who  say  that  it  can  not  very 
well  come  from  without  to  a  Forest 
Assistant).  If  a  fellow  is  not  thor- 
oughly interested  and  absorbed  in 
his  work  for  the  work's  sake,  it  is 
a  miserable  life  with  little  compen- 
sation. If  the  work  is  his  ideal  he 
needs  no  other  compensation.  In 
spite  of  sore  feet  and  sick  horses 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  sitting  on 
a  high  peak  and  thinking  that  you 
have  some  say  at  least  in  the  hand- 
ling of  all  the  countrv  which  you 
can  see  around  you.  That  you  are 
helping  to  grow  timber  which  will 
some  day  be  put  to  good  use ;  to 
build  cradles  for  your  friends'  fam- 
ilies and  coffins  for  those  who  are 
not  your  friends — which  mav  include 
any  who  forget  they  come  from 
Michigan.  But  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tion, even  though  you  have  a  horse 
which  you  can  catch  within  two  days 
of  the  time  you  wish  to  use  him, 
and  you  have  saved  three  dollars 
from  the  last  check,  if  you  )OOK  on 
the  work  as  drudgery  an  1  only  do 


it   because   of   the   three   dollars. 

To  keep  interested  one  must 
observe  and  plan.  For  instance, 
after  considerable  experimenting  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
imported  pire  seeds  improve  the 
quality  of  chipmunk  fur  21 V2  per 
cent.  Undoubtedly  they  will  say, 
"Gut,  dat  is  gut"  when  they  hear 
that.  Often  some  simple  little 
scheme  will  save  much  time  and 
expense  if  you  can  only  hit  upon  it. 
I  have  found  that  the  placing  of  a 
small  image  of  a  china  cat  on  each 
seed  spot  will  keep  rodents  away. 
When  this  loses  its  effect  you  can 
protect  the  precious  area  by  paint- 
ing a  picture  of  a  microbe  on  each 
seed.  I  have  also  gained  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm  in  working  ur> 
the  cutting  plan  and  the  location  of 
saw  mill  sites  for  the  areas  which 
I  have  planted. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  a  fellow 
when  he  first  gets  out  of  college  and 
the  sobering  influence  of  remodeling 
bulletins  and  writing  novelets  is 
removed,  to  raise  the  lid  and  peep 
forth.  This  has  its  disadvantages.  It 
lowers  the  grade  of  work,  depletes 
the  exchequer  and  may  break  some 
hearts.  So  I  would  advise  the  use 
of  sanity  along  these  lines. 

A1!  things  considered  the  life  of 
Forest  Assistant  is  good.  It  is  hard 
but  it  is  broad.  And  not  the  least 
important  is  the  training  and  dis- 
cipline it  gives  a  man,  not  in  for- 
estry but  along  general  lines.  The 
realization  that  the  welfare  of  other 
people  and  of  things  depends  on  you 
does  more  good  than  two  readings 
of  Browning's  "How  to  cut  trees  so 
they  will  die." 

But  anyway,  fun  or  otherwise,  the 
chances  are  5  to  4  that  a  fellow  will 
live  through  it.  REX  KING. 


"The  Disillusionment  of  a  Forest  Assistant" 


There  was  once  a  Forest  Assist- 
ant whose  name  matters  not,  because 
his  story  is  much  like  that  of  all 
Forest  Assistants.  Like  them,  know- 
ing nothing  of  Forestry,  he  took  up 
the  work  because  he  liked  the  idea 
of  living  in  the  beautiful  out  of 
doors — far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
from  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  the 
rities.  And  he  pictured  to  himself 
the  forest  primeval  in  all  its  beautv 
and  dignity,  and  dreamed  dreams  of 
the  time  when  he  should  ride  thru  the 
"vasty  silences,"  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos  and  be  considered  a  bright 
young  man.  For,  like  a  true  For- 
est Assistant,  he  had  many  ideas, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  about 
the  way  things  should  be  done  — 
ideas  which  he  knew  would  make 
things  right,  and  in  his  dreams  he 
saw  himself  winning  rapid  promo- 
tion, looked  up  to  as  an  authority, 
and  at  la?t,  for  who  can  tell  what 
wonders  Fickle  Fortune  may  work, 
becoming  a  National  Figure. 

At  Michigan  he  had  learned  manv 
things.  On  the  darkest  night  his 
never-failing  "bump  of  locality" 
took  him  with  unerring  instinct  to 
those  favorite  bowers  at  Joe's  and 
Larry's  where  for  a  short  time  the 
cares  and  perplexities  of  life  could 
be  forgotten.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Somehow  he  acquired  ide^s  of  the 
proper  formulae  for  the  determina- 
tion of  Sr.  and  Yr.  and  duly  copied 
the  index  in  Silviculture  and 
Mensuration  and  Dendrology  from 
I  to  XXX  x  9—2  10 — and  he  knew 
all  about  the  shelter  woods  system 
of  reproduction,  capillary  attraction, 
and  the  amount  of  air  space  in  the 
soil  and  how  to  use  Presslor's 
method,  and  he  realized  the  true 
importance  of  the  things  he  learned 
and  resolved  to  apply  his  knowledge 
where  it  would  do  most  good. 

By  some  whim  of  Fortune,  it  hap- 
pened that  he  passed  the  C  S.  and 
was  sent  West,  and  in  his  joy  and 
elation  he  felt  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  his  own  importance  and 
began  to  plan  the  things  he  would 
do.  He  had  visions  of  his  silvical 
reports  being  published,  for  he  knew 
that  when  it  came  to  research  work, 
fie  was  some  pumpkins,  and  he 


thought  of  the  way  he  would  teach 
the  rangers  what  real  Forestry  is. 

The  first  day,  he  sized  his  Super, 
up  as  a  pretty  good  scout,  but  when 
on  the  second  day  he  was  sent  out 
to  build  fence  he  complained  to  him- 
self that  the  Super,  didn't  know  a 
good  man  when  he  saw  one.  For 
the  next  two  weeks  he  worked  with 
a  couple  of  rangers  and  was  greatlv 
surprised  to  find  that  they  "didn't 
give  a  damn"  how  much  he  knew, 
and  didn't  care  to  be  told.  So  he 
hacked  away  at  fence  posts,  cut  his 
foot  and  got  pitch  on  his  axe-handle 
(to  the  detriment  of  his  hands),  and 
he  got  mighty  tired,  and  found  that 
the  cool,  preen  woods  of  the  storv 
books  could  get  pretty  hot  and  dirty. 
Be  longed  for  the  quiet  and  peace 
and  cool,  of  Joe's,  but  he  stuck,  and 
while  he  didn't  accomplish  anything 
in  the  way  of  work  he  learned  manv 
things,  chief  among  which  was  the 
fact  that  there  is  much  in  a  Forest 
Assistant's  life  besides  writing  sil- 
vical reports. 

Then,  after  a  while  he  was  sent 
to  make  a  June  llth  examination — 
which  he  did  and  prepared  a  map 
of  many  colors  and  a  report — and 
sent  them  to  the  district  office  feel- 
ing that  the  work  had  been  well 
done  and  was  a  credit  to  him. 

But,  the  next  week  the  report  and 
map  came  back  with  a  letter  asking 
for  explanation,  showing  errors  in 
the  field  notes  and  inconsistencies 
in  the  map  and  his  recommenda- 
tions and  requesting  a  reconsidera- 
tion. So  he  fixed  it  and  sent  it  back 
but  in  a  week  it  had  returned  for 
more  corrections,  which  he  made, 
only  to  have  it  come  back  again 
and  again. 

And  in  the  meantime  he  had  other 
troubles,  for  his  Super,  couldn't 
"see"  the  ideas  which  were  to  make 
things  rieht,  and  wouldn't  let  him 
dp  the  things  he  wanted  to,  ridiculed 
his  ideas  on  reproduction  and  criti- 
cized his  scientific  timber  working, 
and  sent  him  off  on  long  trips  when 
he  couldn't  get  his  marl  or  write  to 
the  little  co-ed  he  had  botanized 
with  on  the  Boulevard.  Also  the 
District  Fiscal  Agent  held  up  his 
expense  accounts,  and  the  property 


auditor  wouldn't  relieve  him  of  a 
lost  log  scale,  and  the  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Foresters  in  Silviculture  and 
Operation  and  Lands  and  Grazing 
and  Products  got  out  circular  letters 
by  the  score,  each  demanding  one 
or  more  special  reports,  which  the 
Forest  Assistant  laboriously  prepar- 
ed, only  to  have  them  returned,  for 
the  District  officers  are  keen  for 
absolute  accuracy  and  nothing  seems 
to  please  them  more  than  "return- 
ing for  correction"  some  carefully 
prepared  and  much-cherished  report, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  they've 
got  you,  and  you  have  to  correct 
and  reconsider  whether  you  want 
to  or  not. 

The  Forest  Assistant  got  mighty 
tired  of  it — as  every  one  does — but 
he  kept  on  plugging  and  learned  how 
to  build  fence  and  corduroy  and 
how  to  use  an  axe,  and  what  the 
Lord  intended  a  peavie  for,  and  he 
became  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
the  whiffle  and  it  and  the  whirling 
whimpus  and  the  side  hill  gouger, 
and  the  other  wild  beasts  he  saw 
daily  in  the  forest.  And  gradually 
the  Se  formulas  and  capillary  attrac- 


tion and  the  functions  of  the  fibro 
vascular  bundles  and  other  things  he 
once  knew,  slipped  from  his  mind, 
to  be  replaced  by  things  which  he 
r.sed  oftener. 

He  learned  to  cut  out  his  line  of 
would-be  technical  talk,  thereby 
saving  his  Super's  temper  and  his 
own  feelings,  and  gave  up  hopes  of 
ever  having  a  silvical  report  pub- 
lished, and  now  he  dreams  of  the 
time  when  a  report  will  be  accepted 
without  a  single  return  for  correc- 
tion, when  the  mimeograph  machine 
in  the  D.  O.  will  get  smashed  and 
circular  letters  cease  to  come  on 
every  mail — when  he  will  get  a  raise, 
and,  dream  of  dreams,  when  he  will 
have  a  chance  to  use  those  good  old 
formulae  and  really  practice  for- 
estry. But  he  knows  they  are  only 
dreams,  which  will  never  come  true. 

So  he  plugs  away,  with  true  west- 
ern  optimism,   and  with   the   rangers 
tries  to 
Make     two     shoots     to     shoot    their 

shoots 
Where  one  shoot   shot  before. 

J.  L.  C,  '09. 


News  of  the  Men  in  The  Field 


PIERCE — Holding  down  the  "job"  on 
the  Nebraska — making  three  trees 
grow  where  sand  blew  before. 

MARIS  and  STEWART — Now  on  re- 
connaissance on  the  La  Saal,  the 
land  of  mammoth  natural  bridges. 

HOPKINS  and  DE  NANCREDE — Are 
connected  with  the  Land  Office  of 
the  Northern  Pacific. 

LOVEJOY — Has  been  transferred  to 
the  more  important  forest,  the 
Olympic,  as  Forest  Supervisor. 

STOUT — Who  is  spreading  the  Mich- 
igan tepirit  over  the  Island  of 
Negros,  has  sent  to  Prof.  Roth  a 
bolo.  He  has  this  to  say  about 
the  instrument:  "We  use  the  bplo 
for  everything  from  cutting 
bush  to  cuting  wood  for 
camp  fires  and  opening  cans. 
It  takes  the  place  of  saw,  hammer, 


axe,  finger-nail  cleaner,  paper- 
knife,  lawn  mower — and  can  be 
used  as  a  protective  instrument 
against  our  enemies.  Why  are 
they  not  introduced  into  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  United 
States?  They  are  much  more 
convenient  to  carry  than  an  axe 
and  more  useful  than  a  hatchet. 
They  could  be  imported  from 
Manila  from  $1.00  to  $2.00." 

BEDFORD— On  May  19,  1911,  at  7:30 
a.  m.,  the  Class  of  1910  had  an 
increase  in  its  membership  by  the 
arrival  of  John  Montgomery,  Jr. 
This  makes  a  6%  'increase. 

CRAIG — Paid  a  visit  to  Ann  Arbor 
and  discussed  the  ins  and  outs  of 
private  forestry. 

WETMORE — In  the  land  of  political 
cyclones,  neither  stunned  nor 


heard  from,  but  promises  an  art- 
icle in  the  near  future. 

REYNOLDS — Dropped  down  amongst 
us  during  April  for  a  very  short 
stay. 

Michigan  men  congratulate  Drake, 
Graff,  Morse  and  Spaulding  to 
their  promotions  of  Forest  Super- 
visors. 


WOLFF — Is  mum,  but  like  his  side- 
partner,  Larsen. 

EVANS — Is  struck  on  Trinity  and 
bald  stock;  has  hankering  for  re- 
connaissance in  Chaperral  and 
thinks  Benson  Surveys  are  "a 
cinch." 

HASTINGS — Has  not  been  heard 
from  as  yet. 


That  Forestry  Museum 


The  school  and  every  Michigan 
forester  is  greatly  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Hegner  for  his  enthusiastic 
and  timely  word,  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Michigan  Forester,  in  behalf  of 
a  forestry  museum.  Every  collat- 
eral science  could  be  more  con- 
cretely and  more  satisfactorily 
taught  to  our  budding  woodsmen 
with  the  aid  of  such  an  exhibit.  And 
it  is  not  less  important  to  the  tech- 
nical forestry  than  to  the  collateral 
sciences.  Silviculture,  Dendrology, 
Utilization,  Mensuration,  Manage- 
ment, all  could  profit  by  pictures  of 
our  many  forest  regions,  types,  con- 
ditions, methods  of  treatment  and 
forest  work.  Dendrology  in  parti- 
cular would  profit  by  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  foliage,  fruit, 
wood,  bark,  etc.,  of  our  forest  trees. 
For  while  the  young  students  get, 
in  the  courses  in  forest  botany,  an 
excellent  acquaintance  with  the  trees 
of  the  region  around  Ann  Arbor, 
many  of  the  trees  most  important 
to  the  forester  cannot  be  found  in 
this  region.  Their  study  is  attempt- 
ed in  the  course  in  Dendrology;  but 
"Seeing  is  believing,"  still,  and  a 


good    museum   collection    would   help 
the  course  a  hundred-fold. 

The  Michigan  men  out  in  the  field 
are  where  the  material  is  that  we  at 
the  school  need  so  much.  We  ap- 
preciate how  busy  me  field  man  is, 
and  how  diff.cu.lt  it  is  for  him  to 
add  such  things  to  nis  daily  burden, 
for  we  hav2  been  there  ourselves. 
But  divided  uo  among  so  many  loyal 
alumni,  a  little  time  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  each  one  will  secure  for 
the  school  material  which  it  could 
not  get  for  itself  with  years  of  time 
and  more  monev  than  it  ever  will 
have,  yet  material  which  is  of  the 
utmost  value  to  it.  So,  whenever  a 
Michigan  man  sees  anything  of 
peculiar  interest  or  value  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  may  he  not 
always  keep  an  eye  open  for  its  use- 
fulness to  alma  mater,-  and  send  it 
on,  whether  it  be  a  photo  or  actual 
specimens?  We  will  gladly  pay  the 
freight  when  necessary,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  adequate  place  and  space 
for  it.  Every  man  can  feel  that  he 
is  helping  the  old  school  to  raise 
the  standard  and  continue  to  turn 
out  men  who  shall  make  her  proud 
of  them  and  they  of  her. 

C.   L.   HILL. 


Farewell  Banquet  to  Prof.  Mulford 


On  the  night  of  May  17,  the  Fac- 
ulty and  Forestry  students  gathered 
at  the  Michigan  Union  for  a  fare- 
well banquet  to  Professor  Walter 
Mulford.  This  was  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  banquet  held  in  the 
history  of  the  Club. 


The  toasts  of  the  evening  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  the  occa- 
sion, which  were  felt  by  all.  The 
students  presented  to  Professor 
Mulford  a  gold  watch  as  a  token  of 
their  esteem  for  their  teacher,  co- 
worker  and  friend. 


Greeting  to  University  of  Michigan  Foresters  Everywhere 


Greeting,  not  good-bye.  Because, 
although  I  am  leaving  Ann  Amor, 
I  am  not  leaving  the  University  of 
Michigan  Forestry  School.  Most  of 
us  have  left  Ann  Arbor,  to  help 
carry  forestry  elsewhere.  I  am  but 
doing  the  same,  and  shall  still  be 
with  you,  one  of  you. 

But  I  realize  only  too  well  that  I 
am  leaving  Ann  Arbor.  It  is  hard 
to  do  this.  Hard  to  leave  the  Uni- 
versity, and  my  colleagues  in  the 
faculty  and  on  the  benches.  Harder 
still  to  leave  the  man  who  has  been 
my  teacher  for  eight  years,  two  at 
Cornell,  six  at  Michigan.  The  teach- 
er whose  enthusiasm,  practical  view- 
point and  personal  magnetism  has 
deeply  influenced  all  of  us;  the 
friend  whose  unselfish  devotion  has 


bound  us  closely  to  him;  the  helpful 
guide — we  all  owe  a  great  debt, 
myself  most  of  all,  to  Daddy  Roth. 

I  want  to  thank  the  men  ad:  Ann 
Arbor  for  the  watch.  It  means  very 
much  to  me. 

I  want  also  to  thank  the  men  both 
at  Ann  Arbor  and  in  the  field  for 
the  many  expressions  of  regret  at 
my  change  of  headquarters.  These, 
too,  I  sincerely  appreciate. 

Let  us  still  keep  in  close  touch 
with  one  another.  My  address  will 
be  in  the  Directory  along  with 
yours. 

And  let  us  all  be  happy  in  getting 
the  greatest  good  from  the  sane  life 
of  the  outdoors,  and  in  putting  the 
greatest  good  into  that  life. 

WALTER  MULFORD. 

May  27,   1911. 


Field  Day,  May  27 


The  success  of  the  Forestry  Field 
Day  this  year  proved  conclusively 
that,  as  an  annual  event,  it  has 
become  a  permanent  institution  at 
Michigan.  The  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  the  faculty  and  especially 
of  President  Emeritus  Angell,  at- 
tested to  the  wide-spread  interest  in 
the  day  and  gave  promise  of  good 
support  for  the  future. 

On  Friday  afternoon  about  15  men 
appeared  at  the  Saginaw  farm  to 
"make  camp."  By  nightfall  several 
tents  were  pitched  and  the  place  took 
on  the  appearance  of  a  real  camp. 
After  a  late  supper  the  men  lolled 
about,  burning  incense  to  the  red 
gods  and  rousing  the  sleeping  cooks 
to  profanity  with  their  "barber  shop" 
melodies. 

Shortly  after  midnight  the  cooks 
piled  out  to  begin  their  toilsome 
wrestle  with  the  beef.  By  sun-up 
the  whole  camp  was  astir  and  bus- 
tling with  preparation.  Newcomers 
hailed  in  to  lend  their  aid,  and  bv 
the  time  the  first  faculty  guests  were 
within  sight  of  camp  everything  was 
in  order. 

When   the   last   guests    arrived   the 


crowd,  numbering  upwards  of  a 
hundred,  assembled  on  a  shaded  hill- 
side for  a  talk  and  demonstration 
of  first  aid  to  the  injured  by  Dr. 
E.  K.  Herdman.  Immediately  after 
the  talk  dinner  was  announced  and 
everyone  sought  out  the  commis- 
sariat for  barbecued  beef,  baked 
"spuds,"  beans  and  rice. 

After  the  meal  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  demonstration  of  canoe 
portaging.  This  was  followed  bv  an 
exhibition  of  breaking  and  moving 
a  complete  camp.  Several  men  par- 
ticipated, each  packing  his  private 
duffle  in  his  own  way  and  carrying 
it  with  his  own  pet  harness,  while 
Fay  Clark  secured  the  tent  and  gen- 
eral outfit  to  the  camp  mule's  back 
with  his  "mule-proof"  diamond 
hitch.  The  pack-train  then  hit  the 
trail  up  the  hill,  returned  and  made 
camp  sgrnin. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Angell  arrived 
and  the  crowd  collected  on  the  hill- 
side to  receive  him.  In  a  character- 
istic address  Prof.  Roth  introduced 
Dr.  Angell,  explaining  at  the  same 
time  the  wav  in  which  the  Michigan 
Forestry  School  originated,  and  ac- 


knowledging  Dr.  Angell's  support  of 
the  school  during  the  days  of  its 
infancy.  Dr.  Angell  responded  very 
graciously.  He  spoke  reminiscent!  y 
of  the  beginning  of  the  forestry 
school,  of  his  constant  interest  in 
its  progress,  and  expressed  gratifi- 
cation at  its  remarkable  growth 
r.nder  Prof.  Roth's  guidance.  Most 
significant,  however,  was  the  assur- 
ance of  his  influence  toward  secur- 
ing more  collected  quarters  and  bet- 
ter equipment  for  the  department. 

Following    Dr.    Angell's    ta1k    the 
crowd   moved    down    to    the   lake   to 


witness  the  water  sports,  which  con- 
cluded the  program,  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  being  given  over  to  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  camp. 

On  the  whole,  the  day  was  a  rous- 
ing success.  The  collection  of  camp 
and  trail  equipment  was  most  un- 
usual for  variety  and  completeness, 
and  valuable  lessons  were  gained  bv 
all.  The  one  regret  to  be  chron- 
icled is  that  many  of  those  who,  per- 
haps, needed  the  lessons  the  rrfost, 
were,  as  is  often  the  case,  absent. 
C.  J.  KRAEBEL. 


Destinations  of  the  1911   Foresters 


The  twelve  men  in  the  class  of 
1911  who  took  the  Civil  Servnrc 
examinations  for  Forest  Assistants 
in  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  passed. 
One  took  the  examination  for  the 
Philippine  Service,  and  will  receive 
notification  at  a  later  date. 

The  destinations  of  the  men  are  as 
follows : — 

Whiting   Alden— District    One. 

Richard  H.  Boerker — 'District  Five. 

Richard  H  Goode — Appalachian 
Reserve.  Address,  Washington,  D. 
C. 

C.  W.  Gould — Private  work  in  the 
Northwest. 

George     R.     Greene   -  -   With    the 


State  Forest   Service  of  Ohio. 

Howard   A.    Greene — District   One. 

Ngan  Han — Incorporating  Forest 
Service  in  China. 

Edward    I.    Kotok — District   Five. 

George   W.   Lyons — District   Five. 

Edward  F.  McCarthy  --  District 
Four. 

J.  R.  Morrison — District  Two. 
Wagon  Wheel  Gap  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Frank   J.    Mosher — District   Six. 

Forest  D.  Matheson  —  Philippine 
Islands. 

Quincy    Randies — District    Three. 

Leigh  J.  Young — District  One. 


Directory  of  the  Men  Who  Have  Attended  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Forest  School 


This  directory,  we  realize,  is  by 
no  means  complete,  and  we  trust 
you  will  pardon  any  omissions.  It 
is  intended  as  a  basis  for  the  com- 
plete record  of  all  the  graduates  of 
the  school  which  we  hope  to  keep 
in  the  future.  It  can  be  made  of 
most  use  only  by  having  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  alumni. 

Please  send  anv  corrections  or  in- 
formation to  J.  H.  Pottinerer,  404  S. 
Ashley  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Barrus,      George      L..    MSF      1910, 
Albany,    N.    Y. 
State    Forest    Service. 

Bedford,   John    M.,    MSF    1910,    Liv- 
ingston,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forer.t  Assistant, 
Abr.aroka  National  Forest.  Married.  One 
child. 

Bliss,   Z.  L.,  AB   1905,  Katy,  Tex. 

Forester  to  Col.  Louder,  Oregon  111., 
now  in  commercial  nursery  work  in  Texas. 
Married. 


Blumer,  J.   C,   1905,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  since  1907  botan- 
ist, part  of  the  time  with  Carnegie  Desert 
Laboratory.  Has  published  some  valuable 
contributions  to  desert  flora. 

Bond,  J.  F.,  1905,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  then  with  Penn. 
R.  R.,  and  now  with  the  Wisconsin  Lum- 
ber Co.  of  the  above  address.  Married 
and  one  child. 

Bradfield,   W.    E.,   MSF,    1905. 

Forester  to  the  Michigan  Forestry  Com- 
mission, since  1905  in  -the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  Has  done  much  work  in  wood- 
lot  plans  and  also  in  state  work,  notably 
a  census  of  the  fire  injuries  in  1908  in 
Michigan.  Out  of  service.  Married. 

Brower,   Asa    L.,   MSF,    1908,    Poca- 
tello,  Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  first  in  Products 
since  1908  in  Organization.  Now  Forest 
Assistant,  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Married. 

Brown,    F.    B.    H.,    MA    1904,    Ypsi- 
lanti,   Mich. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  since  1907  at 
home  near  Ypsilanti,  part  of  the  time  con- 
nected with  the  U.  of  M.  Botanical  De- 
partment. 

Clapp,   Earle  H.,  AB  1905,    Strieker- 
Luna  Building,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Associate  District 
Forester,  District  No.  3.  Married. 

Clark,    Harold    C.,    MSF    1910,    Fort 
Collins,   Colo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Colorado  National  Forest. 

Clifford,    E.    C,    AB    (Maine)    1906, 
Missoula,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Lolo  National  Forest.  Chiefly  in  Exten- 
sion work. 

Cobbs,   J.    L.,    MSF,    1909,    Kalispell, 

Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  charge  of 
Silviculture,  District  No.  1;  since  1910 
Forest  Assistant,  Flathead  National  For- 
est. 

Cook,  Irwin  W.,  MSF  1910,  Salmon, 
Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Salmon  National  Forest. 

Craig,  Robert,  Jr.,   MSF  1910,  Her- 
mansville,   Mich. 
Wisconsin   Lumber    Co. 

de     Nancrede,      H.     W.,    AB     1908, 
1907.     Sand   Point,   Idaho. 
With    the   Staples   Lumber   Co.;    with    U. 

S.     Forest     Service;     formerly     in     Mont., 

now    in    Idaho,    since    1911    with    Northern 

Pacific  Land  Office. 


Dickson,  Jas.  R.,  MSF  1903,  Dau- 
phin, Manitoba. 

Inspector,  Canadian  Forest  Service,  or- 
ganizing the  service  of  the  Dominion  Re- 
serves. 

Drake,  W.  M.,  MSF  1906,  Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Coconino  National  Forest.  Married,  one 
child. 

Duppert,     William     J.,     MSF     1910, 

Snowflake,  Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Asistant, 
Sitgr eaves  National  I*. rest. 

Duthie,  G.  A.,  MSF  1909,  Custer, 
S.  D. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Black  Hills  National  Forest. 

Evans,  O.  M.,  AB  (1909),  Weaver- 
ville,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Trinity  Natioral 
Forest. 

Everett,   H.,   MSF   1904. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  later  in  the 
Philippine  Forest  Service  where  he  lost 
hk.  Hie  by  natives  in  June,  1908. 

Farquhar,  H.  H.,  1909,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Jefferson  National  Forest,  now  in  charge 
of  planting  in  the  district  office. 

Frothingham,    Earle    H.,    MSF    1906, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Author  of  Bulle- 
tin on.  Red  or  Douglas  Fir  and  of  a 
"Study  of  the  Northern  Hardwoods." 
Now  in  Washington.  Married. 

Goetz,  H.  C,  B.  S.  (Mich.  Agri. 
College)  1908,  Coi'jmbus,  Ohio. 

Professor  of  Forestry.  Pullman,  Wash. ; 
since  Sept.,  1910,  Professor  Forestry  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Graff,    Herbert,    A.    B.    (1907)    1908, 

Austin,   Nev. 

"Hotior  Man"  of  1908.  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Forest  Supervisor,  Toiyable 
National  Fb'rest. 

Gutches,  G.  A.,  MSF  1909,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  care  of  U.  S.  Indian 
Service. 

With  the  Canadian  Forest  Service 
through  1910.  now  District  Forester  and 
S.  D.  A.  in  charge  of  the  forests  of  the 
Indian  Service  in  the  Southwest. 

Hastings,  Wilmot  J.,  MSF  1910, 
Roseberg,  Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Forest  Assistant, 
Umpqua  National  Forest. 
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Headsten,    Edward    W.,    MSF    1909, 
Republic,  Wash. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Colville  National  Forest. 

Hill,   C.  L.,  MSF  1905,  Ann   Arbor, 
Mich. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Chief  of  Division 
of  Products,  District  No.  2;  Author  of 
"Study  of  Wooden  Pavements;"  since 
1909  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Holroyd,   H.    B.,   BS    (Kansas  Agri. 
College)    1905,    Fort   Collins,   Colo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Colorado  National  Forest,  Married. 

Hopkins,     Arthur     S.,     AB     (1908), 
1909,    Helena,   Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  since  1910  with 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  as  Land  Exam- 
iner. 

Janes,    L.    L.,    AB    1907,    Harrison, 

Arkansas. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant 
on  the  Ozark  National  Forest,  "collection 
of  data  for  volume  and  growth  study  of 
woodland  species."  Married. 

Jotter,    E.    V.,    MSF    1909,    Weaver- 
ville,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Trinity  National  Forest.  Married. 

Kempfer,  W.  H.,  AB  1906,  Madison, 
Wis. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Branch  of  Prod- 
ucts in  charge  of  Purchase;  largely  en- 
gaged in  wood  impregnation  and  preserva- 
tion. Married,  two  children. 

Keplinger,    Peter,    MSF    1908,    Pull- 
man, Washington. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
San  Juan  National  Forest.  Professor  of 
Forestry,  Pullman,  Wash.  Married. 

King,    Rex,    AB    1909,    Gardnerville, 
Nevada. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Mono  National  Forest. 

Kiimmel,    J.    F.,    MSF    1907,    Beck 
Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

"Honor  man"  for  1907,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  in  charge  of  Planting,  District 
No.  6. 

Larsen,  Louis  T.,  MSF  1910,  Sonora, 
Cal. 

"Honor  man"  for  1910,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Forest  Assistant,  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Leavitt,   Clyde,  MSF  1904,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Held  the  record  for  the  longest  con- 
tinued field  work  in  "Boundary  Work;" 
later  District  Forester  of  No.  4,  now  as- 
sistant Forester  (Operation)  in  the  Wash- 
ington office.  Since  1911  Inspector  on 
Appalachian  Reserves'.  Married,  one  child. 

Lovejoy,    P.    S.,    AB    1907,    Olympia, 
Oregon. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  at  first  on  the 
,Hell  Gate  Forest,  then  on  Cheyenne  Na- 
tional Forest,  now  Forest  Supervisor  on 
Olympic  National  Forest.  Married. 

Maris,  Harry  Boyd,   AB   1909. 
U.    S.    Forest   Service,    District   No.    4. 

Mathews,  D.  M.,  MSF  1909,  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Manila,   P.  I. 

Philippine  Forest  Service,  Inspector  on 
Island  of  Negros,  now  Prof,  in  Forestry, 
Manila,  P.  I. 

McDuff,    N.    F.,    AB    1907,    Grants 
Pass,    Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Siskiyou  National  Forest. 
Married, 

Moody,    F.    B.,    MSF    1906,    Rhine- 
lander,    Wis. 

Assistant  State  Forester.  Married,  two 
children. 

Morris,     William     W.,     MSF     1909, 
Wallace,   Idaho. 

"Honor  man,"  for  1909,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Forest  Assistant,  Cour  d'Alene 
National  Forest. 

Morse,  Chet  B.,  MSF   1909,  St.  An- 
thony, Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Targhee*  National  Forest.  Married  1910, 
one  child. 

Mulford,  Walter,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Asociate  Professor  from  1905-1911,-  now 
Professor  in  Forestry  in  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Cprnell  University. 

Peavey,    Geo.    W.;   MSF   1904,   Cor- 
vallis,    Ore. 

With  the  Forest  Service  in  Cal.,  chiefly 
planting  work,  since  Feb.,  1910,  Professor 
of  Forestry,  Oregon,  State  College^  'Mar- 
ried, three  children. 

Peck,    Allen    S.,    AB    1905,    Strieker- 
Luna    Bldg.,   Albuquerque,   N.    M. 
U.    S.    Forest    Service,    largely    planting 

work;     now      Assistant     District     Forester 

(Operation).      Married. 

Phillips,    F.    J.,    MSF    1906,    Lincoln, 

Neb. 

With  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  chiefly 
Extension  work  until  1907;  Professor  of 
Forestry  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Married,  one  child.  Died  1911. 


U 


Pierce,  Roy  G.,  AB,  BSF  1907,  Neb- 
raska;   MSF    1908,    Halsey,   Neb. 
Planting  work  in  District  2,  now  Acting 
Forest     Supervisor    of    Nebraska    National 
Forest.      In    charge   of  Halsey  Nursery. 

Preston,    J.    F.,    AB    1907,    Kalispell, 

Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
B'.ackfeet  National  Forest. 

Ransom,    Webster    H.,    MSF    1910, 

Libby,    Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Kootenai  National  Forest. 

Reynolds,     D.     B.,     AB     1909,    John 

Day,  Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Malheur  National  Forest. 

Sackett,  H.  S.,  AB  1906,  Fisher 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  Products  since 
leaving  school,  now  in  charge  of  Wood 
Utilization.  Married  1910. 

Saxton,  James  B.,  MSF  1910,  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Palisade  National  Forest. 

Skeels,    Dorr,    190o,    Libby,    Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Kootenai  National  Forest.  Married,  two 
children. 

Smith,  C.  Stowell,  AB  1905,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Assistant  District 
Forester  in  charge  of  Products,  chiefly 
wood  preservation;  author  of  circular  on 
Teredo  in  Timber  and  co-author  of  "Util- 
ization of  California  Eucalypts."  Mar- 
ried, three  children. 

Smith,  Seward  D.,  MSF  1910,  Dead- 
wood,  South  Dakota. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Black  Hills  National  Forest,  North. 

Spaulding,  T.  C.,  MSF  1909,  Wal- 
lace, Idaho.  • 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
St.  Joe,  National  Forest. 

Sponsler,  O.  L.,  AB  1910,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 


Stephen,  John  W.,  MSF  1907,  Sala- 
jnanca,  N.  Y. 

In  charge  of  the  state  nursery.  Mar- 
ried, two  children. 

Stewart,  Sidney  S.,  MSF  1909,  Og- 
den,  Utah. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  reconnaissance 
work  on  the  Kaicab  National  Forest 
(Ariz,  and  Utah);  now  on  La  Saal  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Stickney,  Mallory  N.,  AB  1906,  Mis- 
soula,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Bitterroot  National  Forest. 

Stout,  Heber  G.,  MSF  1910,  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Philippine  Forest  Service,  Inspector 
Island  of  Negros. 

Stretch,    R.    A.,    AB    1907,    Laramie, 

Wyo. 

U.  S.  Forer.t  Service;  Forest  Assistant, 
Cheyenne  National  Forest. 

Strothman,  Sylvester  H.,  MSF  1910, 
Willows,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forer.t  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
California  National  Forest. 

Warner,   J.    D.,    MSF   1905,   Helena, 

Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Helena  National  Forest. 

Wetmore,  F.  W.,  AB  1908,  Real 
Estate  Co.  of  Mexico,  10  Grante, 
Mexico,  Mex. 

Gatherirg  data  concerning  the  Mexican 
hardwood  forests.  Consulting  Forester. 
Married. 

White,  W.  W.,  MSF  1906,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Bitterroot  National  Forest.  Married. 

Whitney,  C.  N.,  AB  1907,  Anaconda, 

Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Forest  Assistant, 
Deerlodge  National  Forest. 

Wulff,  V.  J.,  AB   1908,  Sonora,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Forest  Assistant, 
Stanislaus  National  Forest. 

Zavitz,     E.    J.,    MSF    1905,    Guelph, 

Ontario,  Can. 

Provincial  Forester  'and  Professor  of 
Forestry  at  Guelph  (Ontario  Agri.  Col- 
lege). Married,  two  children. 
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FOREWORD 

With  this,  the  sixth  issue  of  THE  MICHIGAN  FORESTER,  is  begun  the 
third  volume  of  the  magazine  published  by  the  Forestry  Club  and  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  alumni  news  and  news  of  the  school.  New  editors  have  the 
magazine  in  charge  this  year.  The  policy  of  the  publication  in  the  past  has 
been  to  bring  school  and  field  together;  to  keep  the  men  in  the  field  in  friendly 
and  helpful  touch  with  the  men  of  the  school,  students  and  faculty  alike.  In 
.addition  to  this,  the  little  paper  tries  to  serve  the  men  in  the  field  to  keep  a 
friendly  interest  among  themselves.  In  short,  it  is  to  be  the  Michigan 
Foresters'  "Round  Robin"  of  mutual  interest  and  good  fellowship.  This 
policy  has  met  with  unqualified  approval  of  all  Michigan  men,  and  it  is  ths 
aim  of  the  new  editors  to  follow  the  trail  so  clearly  blazed  by  their  predeces- 
sors. 

To  do  our  duty  well,  we  need  your  help :  a  bit  of  news,  a  timely  sug- 
gestion, some  good  advice  and  lastly,  but  not  least,  your  $1.00,  payable  to 
J.  H.  Pottinger,  404  S.  Ashley  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


"New  Forestry  Instructors 


New  men  on  the  Faculty  of  the 
Forestry  Department,  engaged  to  take 
up  the  duties  of  Professor  Mulford, 
who  left  Michigan  to  go  to  Cornell 
this  fall. 


LEIGH  J.  YOUNG  was  born  in  1883 
in  Albia,  Iowa.  Studied  at  Columbia 
University  in  1903  and  1905.  Entered 
the  U.  of  M.  in  1907 ;  assistant  in 
botany  in  '09,  in  silviculture  in  1910. 


WHITING  ALDEN. 


I,EIGH  J.  YOUNG. 


WHITING  ALDEN  was  born  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  1887.  Entered  the  U. 
of  M.  in  1896;  took  his  A.B.  in  1910 
and  his  Master  in  1911. 

Mr.  Alden  had  four  seasons  of 
field  work :  in  Michigan,  on  the  Koot- 
enay  National  Forest,  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  during  the  past  summer 
on  the  Cabinet  as  regular  forest  as- 
sistant. 

Decidedly  analytic,  runs  to  brief 
formula,  and  just  loves  to  "quiz;" 
hence  he  quizzes. 


Received  his  A.B.  in  1909  and  Master 
in  1911.     Elected  to  Sigma  Xi. 

Two  years'  experience  with  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  and  various  oth- 
er work.  One  season  in  forest  work 
in  Ohio,  one  in  Colorado  and  one  in 
Wyoming.  "Honor  man"  in  Michi- 
gan in  civil  service  for  1911  in  spite 
of  the  tooth.  "Everlastingly  at  it," 
seems  to  be  his  motto,  and  he  hates 
a  quitter  and  a  bluff.  He  takes  2l> 
and  2c  and  runs  the  farm  as  a  side 
line. 


Our  Annual  Campfire 


To  the  number  of  nearly  a  hundred, 
and  representing  18  states  of  the 
Union,  Michigan  Foresters,  on  the 
evening  of  November  4,  packed  their 
cup,  knife,  fork  and  spoon  and  hit 
the  trail  for  Cascade  Glen,  the  select- 
ed site  for  the  fifth  annual  campfire. 

Early  that  evening  the  glen  was  dot- 
ted with  some  twenty  fires,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  small  congenial  group. 
Broiling  steak  was  the  first  occupa- 
tion in  which  all  earnestly  engaged ; 
for,  although  the  potatoes  were  roast- 
ed and  the  coffee  made  at  the  big 
fire,  each  man  prepared  his  own  steak 
on  a  forked  stick,  in  true  primitive 
style.  Most  of  the  embryo  foresters 
displayed  a  practical  knowledge  of 
woodcraft — gained  from  experience  or 
instinct — in  building  their  fires.  Here 
and  there  a  man,  new  to  the  art  of 
camp  cookery,  scorched  and  toughen- 
ed his  meat  in  a  brightly  flaming  fire, 
but  a  little  good  natured  bantering, 
followed  by  practical  demonstration, 
soon  enlightened  the  tyro. 

In  the  choice  of  grub,  as  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  evening's 
celebration,  the  foresters  were  true  to 
the  ways  of  the  woods  life.  The  lard- 
er, simple  in  variety,  was  faultless  in- 
quality  and  quantity — especially  the 
latter,  thanks  to  the  provident  com- 
mittee in  charge.  Steak,  potatoes, 
coffee,  bread  and  butter,  cider,  and 
apples,  all  made  for  physical  content- 
ment. 

After  the  meal  everyone  was  called 
to  the  circle  about  the  big  fire.  Mr. 


Grossman,  as  president  of  the  Fores- 
try Club,  began  the  informal  speech- 
making  of  the  evening.  He  briefly 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  forestry 
school  and  then  presented  Profes- 
sor Roth  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  latter  in  recalling  the  first  for- 
esters' campfire  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  hornbeam  cudgel  he  car- 
ried on  that  occasion  had  been  his 
faithful  siidearni  at  every  campfire 
since.  Professor  Roth  laid  special 
emphasis  on  personal  conduct  in 
camp.  "There  is  no  place  like  camp 
to  bring  out  the  nature  of  a  man. 
It  is  in  the  woods,  of  all  places, 
where  one  immediately  notices  the 
little  incongruities  of  conduct.  Care- 
lessness, laziness,  lack  of  breeding 
and  worst  of  all  the  habit  of  contin- 
ually finding  fault — these  are  things 
that  make  camp  life  miserable.  There- 
fore it  is  in  camp  that  we  should  act 
the  part  of  a  man  more  than  any- 
where else." 

Following  Professor  Roth's  re- 
marks a  few  of  the  fellows  who  spent 
the  summer  in  the  field  gave  short 
interesting  talks.  The  note  which  was 
universally  sounded  was  that  the 
younger  fellows  should  not  neglect 
to  get  one  or  two  summers  in  field 
work  out  West.  The  acquisition  of 
little  practical  accomplishments,  like 
packing  and  cooking,  was  also  urged, 
the  goodly  number  of  western  men 
expressing  a  willingness  to  help  in 
this. 

"BOB"  WEITKNECHT. 


News  of  Men  in  the  Field 


Strothman  dropped  in  on  us  from 
the  Stony  Creek  Forest  in  California, 
along  in  November,  bringing  enthu- 
siastic accounts  of  his  work.  He 
spoke  before  the  club  on  the  evening 
of  Nov.  22,  giving  the  boys  a  lot  of 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  what  to 
do  and  what  to  expect  when  they 
first  go  into  the  field. 


Stickney,  '06,  deputy  supervisor  on 
the  Bitterroot,  paid  us  a  brief  visit 
the  middle  of  the  month.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  his  former  home  in  La- 
peer,  Mich. 

It's  Trinity,  alright,  now  at  Weav- 
erville,  Cal.,  at  friend  Jotter's.  Con- 
gratulations of  the  Club,  for  a  10- 
pound  forest  ranger  is  in  order. 


G.  R.  Green  is  busy  as  a  bee  in 
Ohio  and  runs  into  all  sorts  of  fine 
things,  even  magnolia. 

Peter  Keplinger  says :  "Colorado 
and  the  brush  for  me;  and  in  par- 
ticular the  San  Juan  after  a  clean- 
up.*' Pullman,  neither  as  college  or 
car,  appeals  long  to  a  Michigan  fores- 
ter. 

Boyd  Maris  is  on  the  Teton  and  he 
says  that  Huber's  formula  does  not 
apply  to  the  big  timber  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, which  some  old  lumberman,  be- 
fore Adam,  had  salted  away  and  let 
petrify.  The  modern  lumberman  does 
not  take  any  such  chances.  Maris. 
Incidentally  he  says  that '  reconnais- 
ance  is  a  bother  when  you  have  to 
"shoo"  the  elk  out  of  line,  so  he  has 
a  brand  new  plan.  Better  come  for 
a  visit  and  tell  it  at  the  club. 

Reynolds  feels  "peeved."  The  edi- 
tor of  last  year  forgot  to  mention  his 
boy,  so  he  protests  and  says  that  when 
a  youngster  who  draws  the  prize  at 
a  cour.ty  bain'  show  is  to  be  neglected 
in  the  Forester,  he  is  going  to  run 
for  congressman  or  do  some  other 
desperate  thing.  Our  apologies,  Mr. 
Reynolds ;  the  boy  has  been  presented 
to  the  club  and  it  is  a  stand-off  be- 
tween Pierce  at  Halsey  and  Reynolds, 
Jr. 

Stowell  Smith,  '05,  lost  a  three- 
year-old  boy  \\  ith  a  form  of  diptheria. 
The  sympathy  of  all  good  foresters 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith. 

And  then  these  great  National 
Forest  publications!  Here  is  the 
"Trinity  Forester,"  and  the  "Black- 
footer."  Just  splendid  and  the  spirit 
is  of  the  best.  Keep  it  up  and  don't 
forget  us  on  mail  clay. 

Lovejoy  says  :  "At  last  T  have  room 
enough  to  start  "sompin."  (He  al- 
ways was  a  reformer  in  spelling.) 
He  is  figuring  and  debating  whether 
the  Olympus  is  just  one  great  "chute- 
the-chutes"  or  suited  to  "June  ir,"  or 
may  be  conserved  for  alpine  balsam 
and  buck  brush.  Use  Heyer's  formu- 
la and  strike  an  average.  Might  also 
consult  ex-Senator  Foster. 

J.  R.  Dickson  is  still  supervisor  of 


the  Riding  Mountain,  and  say.-  "snotl 
is  no  object."  He  has  some  novelties 
in  the  protection  line  and  says :  "a 
bull  team  and  a  Galician  equal  a 
fire  line."  For  safety  he  adds:  "If 
you  give  them  time  enough."  Dick- 
son  is  strong  on  fire  line  and  reports 
that  politics  and  boulders  at  times 
produce  spontaneous  combustion  and 
account  for  many  forest  fires  in  Can- 
ada. He  might  have  extended  the 
territory. 

Mathews  is  in  the  "Islands"  teach- 
ing the  natives  forestry  and  politics. 
En  passant,  Mathews.  you  just  cut 
out  that  last  course;  they  know  that 
from  the  Koran.  He  has  his  eyes 
on  China  now  and  claims  the  Islands 
are  a  little  cramped.  Well,  you  get 
all  the.  room  you  want ;  strike  high. 
Mathews.  Tibet,  with  14,000  feet, 
ought  to  feel  airy  and  lofty.  And 
the  style  they  put  on !  See  American 
Forestry  if  you  doubt  it.  Best  of 
luck  to  you  fellows  of  the  Antipodes. 

Moody,  '06,  is  state  forester  of 
Wisconsin  now.  He  has  the  nob- 
biest forester's  house  on  the  continent 
has  the  finest  plantation  of  Western 
Yellow  Pine  and  feels  decidedly  ches- 
ty. He  paid  a  visit  to  Michigan;  also 
visited  the  Adirondacks.  He  wanted 
to  expound  the  Wisconsin  Gospel  to 
the  boys,  but  got  side-tracked  by  a 
Woman's  Club.  Come  again  and 
come  soon.  Mr.  Moody. 

The  stork,  on  his  way  north,  left 
a  boy  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Brower  at  Mackay,  Idaho. 

Pound  is  off  in  far  South  America. 
Humming  birds,  monkey  roast,  boa 
constrictor,  but  not  as  a  steady  diet. 
The  Amazon  has  its  striking  faults ; 
this  is  evidently  one  of  them.  But 
Pound  is  hopeful  and  thinks  that  if 
they  ever  strike  the  right  formula  the 
revolution  will  be  continuous  and  -a 
sort  of  "moving  equilibrium"  will 
come  to  those  tropical  regions  and 
bring  peace  and  happiness  galore. 
The  need  for  it  is  there,  according 
to  Pound. 

l)e  Xancrede  is  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  thinks  "business  is  busi- 


ness"  and  ''business  is  not  college." 
Well,  that  is  the  general  experience, 
and  Hopkins  says  he  knew  that  be- 
fore. 

Roy  Pierce,  in  Nebraska,  is  still 
waiting  and  \vatching.  He  says  some 
of  the  older  plantations  are  nearly 
due  to  appear  above  the  sand,  but 
he  is  uncertain  whether  they  are  go- 
ing or  coming.  Most  likely  they  are 
gone,  Pierce.  But  cheer  up :  with  the 
progress  in  photometry  (whatever 
that  means),  you  will  get  the  cypress 
to  push  out  enough  knees  to  take 
a  portion  of  that  sand  hill  in  its 
lap  and  just  simply  make  it  behave. 

Clapp  is  at  Washington  and  work- 
ing with  the  "Big  Man"  of  the  ser- 
vice, William  Greely.  Congratula- 
tions are  in  order;  it  is  a  privilege 
to  be  with  Greely  and  it  is  fine  to 
have  such  a  pair  at  the  head  of  silvi- 
culture. 

Clyde  Leavitt  is  in  the  Appalachian 
work.  Buy  them  up,  the  more  the 
better.  Xo  state  in  the  Union  makes 
a  mistake  in  buying  lands  for  fores- 
try, and  surely  the  Union  itself,  least 
of  all. 

Xgan  Han  is  taking  additional 
work  in  agriculture  at  Madison.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Xational  Union.  His  place 
in  the  school  has  been  taken  by  two 
bright  young  men,  Messrs.  Y.  F.  Hsu 
and  S.  M.  Shen.  The  club  is  glad 
to  welcome  and  to  see  here,  these 
young  men  of  the  mother  of  empires, 
where  forestry  is  so  much  needed. 

Mulford  is  getting  settled  at  Cor- 
nell ;  his  classes  are  strong  on  co- 
eds, so  that  even  the  Jubilee  watch 
has  a  slight  palpitation.  He  says  he 
is  homesick;  no  wonder,  the  matter  is 
mutual. 

John  Stephen,  '07,  is  still  in  Sala- 
mancal,  X.  Y.  He  had  a  bad  case  of 
typhoid,  but  then,  like  a  good  Michi- 
gan man,  he  would  not  be  clowned 
that  way.  We  all  rejoice  with  you, 
Stephen,  and  wish  you  good  health 
"ever  after." 

Heber  Stout  hobnobs  now  with  the 
brown  men  of  Negros.  Just  to  show 


that  he  really  has  learned  things 
native,  he  sent  a  regulation  bolo  to 
Prof.  Roth  and  advised  its  use  in 
the  forestry  study  for  anything  from 
"picking  teeth  to  grafting."  We 
didn't  know  that  graft  had  even  gone 
to  Negros,  Stout.  If  it  has,  use  the 
bolo  freely  and  make  an  improve- 
ment cutting  of  degree  D.  Even 
"clear  cut"  is  advisable  if  the  soil 
moisture  permits  ;  see  IV — n. 

The  1911  bunch  are  all  properly 
settled.  Most  of  them  found  some- 
thing to  do  and  havn't  time  to  write 
or  even  to  continue  their  course  in 
"fussing." 

As&istant  Professor  McCarthy; 
sounds  pretty  good,  does  it  not  ?  Well, 
that  is  what  it  is  and  at  Syracuse  at 
that,  re-establishing  the  old  state  col- 
lege of  forestry,  the  first  American 
school  in  forestry. 

Lyons  is  in  the  El  Dorado,  evidently 
in  more  sense  than  one.  It  is  his- 
toric ground,  and  "Placerville"  tells 
the  story.  He  says  breaking  in  M. 
A.  C.  and  Iowa  men  is  much  like 
"broncho"  work,  thankful  when  the 
pack  sticks.  But  then  to  be  among 
the  sugar  and  western  yellow  pine  in 
the  timber  150  feet  tall  and  Sierra 
scenery  thrown  in  to  say  nothing  of 
nearer  attractions ;  surely  this  makes 
up  for  all  troubles.  Just  now  he  is 
studying  "quality  accretion"  in  Tum- 
ion.  Our  best  wishes  Lyons. 

"Adaptability,  initiative  and  self- 
reliance  seem  to  be  the  strong  points 
with  the  boys  from  Michigan,"  says 
our  friend,  R.  D.  It  was  Winegar, 
Alden,  Daniels,  Jennings  and  Lind- 
say who  spread  the  name  of  Michigan 
in  the  lands  of  Muskeags  and  the 
Selkirks. 

Goode  is  helping  to  look  up  the  lands 
to  be  purchased  in  the  Appalachians. 

Gould   is   with    Products. 

Nellis  is  ciphering  out  a  new  for- 
mula for  taking  census  on  prices. 
Please  use  the  "Se"  and  see  that 
stumpage  gets  where  it  is  worth 
.while. 

Kotok  never  did  want  a  small  job, 
so  he  struck  out  for  the  Father  of 


Mountains  and  is  working  around 
that  grandest  of  all  peaks,  Shasta. 
We  envy  any  man  who  has  Shasta 
as  his  neighbor  and  the  eye  to  see 
and  the  heart  to  enjoy.  Congratula- 
tions. 

Randies  lost  three  pounds  and  is 
worried.  No  wonder,  he  can't  really 
afford  it.  And  to  put  R —  on  a  job 
in  Arizona  is  hardiy  fair. 

Mosher  has  simply  vanished.  There 
does  not  even  seem  to  be  a  ghost  left. 
Everybody  asks  "where  is  Mosher?" 
and  the  answer  is,  "Don't  know." 
Now  this  will  not  do ;  get  a  "peep" 
on  yourself,  Mosher. 

Ransom  is  still  up  at  Libby,  and 
simply  sawing  wood.  The  little  bird 
has  it  that  he  is  "fussing,"  and  ne- 
glecting the  saw. 

Seward  Smith  is  in  the  hills.  There 
is  exactly  where  he  wants  to  be,  but 
he  never  lets  out  even  a  whisper. 
Simply  has  not  ti.me  Take  a  vaca- 
tion, Smith,  and  come  and  see.  us. 

Barrus,  '10,  is  with  the  New  York 
Forest  Commission.  This  latter  is 
a  noble  body  with  big  salaries.  As 
an  indication  of  activity  they  use 
three  kinds  of  stationery  in  the  same 
month.  Barrus  is  chasing  down  the 
chestnut  blight  and  says  that  Dr. 
Kaufman's  course  in  fungi  is  it.  He 
also  thinks  that  a  bit  of  practice  in 
photography  might  come  handy,  for 
his  first  job  consisted  in  getting  pic- 
torial evidence  for  a  court  trial,  and 
he  felt  a  bit  shaky.  Moral :  "Do  a 


little  camera  work,  or — get  some  one 
who  does." 

Boerker,  'u,  is  on  the  Lassen  in 
California.  He  struck  forest  protec- 
tion at  both  ends,  fighting  Dendroc- 
tonus  and  fire.  He  is  not  impressed 
with  T.  B.  Walker's  "mild  burning 
method"  of  forest  devastation,  nor 
with  burning  up  the  poor  Jeffreyi  for 
"crude"  and  "abietene."  He  has  In- 
cense Cedar  down  pat  in  case  you 
need  "dope."  Thanks  Boerker,  we 
need  it,  and  we  agree  with  you  on 
T.  B.  every  time. 

Wetmore  is  still  in  Mexico,  com- 
bining railroading  and  land  deals  with 
timber  cruising  and  a  bit  of  revolu- 
tion. He  has  the  d.  b.  h,  of  all  clas- 
ses of  bombs;  his  Doctor  Thesis  will 
tell  the  rest. 

Mexico  now  has  a  national  school 
of  forestry  with  Prof.  Gaumer  at  the 
head.  Was  that  your  work,  Wet- 
more? 

Dnthie  is  a  climber ;  the  Black 
Hills  were  too  low  and  squatty  and 
the  air  heavy,  so  he  pulled  out  for 
Pike's  Peak  and  is  located  at  Den- 
ver. Congratulations  to  Deputyship. 

Sponsler  is  professor  and  Duppert 
is  adjunct  professor  of  forestry  at 
Nebraska.  A  good  team,  a  good 
chance.  The  best  of  luck  to  Ne- 
braska and  her  school. 

Both  Harold  Clark  and  Tom 
Spaulding  went  and  did  it — settled, 
at  Fort  Collins,  Col,  and  St.  Maries, 
Idaho. 


General  News  Notes 


Fairly  bursting  with  pent-up  energy 
and  enthusiasm  the  Forestry  Club 
starts  the  year  with  the  brightest  of 
prospects.  The  fifth  annual  camp- 
fire  was  a  decided  success,  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  performing  its  task 
in  A  No.  i  shape.  Following  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  campfire  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  five  smok- 
ers to  be  given  during  the  year.  This 
was  another  big  occasion,  a  large 


crowd  turning  out  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
cellent entertainment  provided  by  the 
group  captained  by  "Mike"  Sweeney. 
Several  real  orators  were  "discov- 
ered" at  this  time,  but  being  modest 
they  desire  their  names  withheld. 
But  there  were  good  talks  by  Pro- 
fessors Johnston,  Merrick  and 
Schmutz  of  the  surveying  depart- 
ment, Dr.  Newcombe  and  Dr.  Kauff- 
man  of  the  botany  department,  Pro- 


iessor  Roth,  Prof.  Hill  and  a  number 
of  the  upperclassmen.  We  would 
like  to  print  the  joke  told  on  Pro- 
fessor Roth,  but  he  says  it  was  all 
untrue  and  threatens  libel  if  we  use  it. 

An  innovation  is  being  experimented 
with  in  the  club  this  year,  and  if  the 
first  smoker  can  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion, it  will  be  a  great  success.  The 
members  of  the  club  have  been  divi- 
ded into  five  groups,  each  group  be- 
ing captained  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: "Mike"  Sweeney,  E.  M.  Bruner, 
Don  Knapp,  Norman  Scherer  and  F. 
A.  Wegner.  Each  group  is  to  have 
-charge  of  a  smoker  during  the  year, 
besides  working  on  other  club  activi- 
ties. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by 
C.  P.  Cronk,  there  are  enrolled  in  the 
University  this  year  150  foresters,  79 
of  whom  are  in  the  forestry  courses 
this  semester,  the  other  71  taking  the 
preparatory  subjects.  Twenty- four 
men  are  taking  graduate  work  and  28 
:are  taking  senior  work. 

The  officers  of  the  club  for  the  year 
1911-1912,  elected  last  June  are: 
President,  H.  Grossman ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Fay  Clark;  secretary,  T.  J. 
Starker ;  treasurer,  B.  T.  Smith.  The 
members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee are:  C.  P.  Cronk,  L.  E.  Daniels, 

Charles  Kollman,  assistant  ranger 
•during  the  summer  on  the  Sopris 
National  Forest  in  Colorado,  is  regis- 
tered in  the  forestry  department  this 
year. 

The  forestry  department  head- 
•quarters  have  again  been  on  the  move, 
and  we  are  now  as  far  east  on  the 
campus  as  we  can  go.  Starting  in 
at  West  hall  the  first  move  was  to 
room  401,  north  wing,  University 
"hall.  Then  last  year  we  were  given 


the  use  of  a  large  room  in  the  Econ- 
omics building  for  wood  technology, 
and  mensuration  laboratory  work. 
We  also  had  the  use  of  a  recitation 
room  in  the  new  Engineering  build- 
ing. The  department  proper  is  now 
lodged  in  the  new  Engineering  build- 
ing, and  old  room  401  has  been  en- 
tirely forsaken  by  the  foresters.  A 
large  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Engineering  building  serves  both 
as  a  recitation  room  and  as  a  meet- 
ing place  of  the  club.  Our  smokers 
will  also  be  held  there.  Adjoining 
this  room  is  our  very  own  library, 
in  which  room  Prof.  Roth  also  has 
his  office.  Prof.  Hills'  office  and  the 
wood  technology  and  mensuration 
laboratory  are  still  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Economics  building. 

Professor  C.  T.  Johnston  of  the  de- 
partment of  engineering  comes  here 
from  the  West,  and  knows  the  West 
— knows  the  great  mountains  and 
their  needs  and  also  knows  that  the 
Michigan  boys  are  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  faithful  men  who  have  should- 
ered the  task  of  protecting  the  great 
mountain  forests  of  our  country. 
Accordingly  Prof.  Johnston  is  re- 
organizing the  entire  course  in  sur- 
veying. In  the  future  Course  10 
drops  out,  all  the  drawing  work  goes 
into  Course  5,  and  there  are  added 
three  more  courses,  making  a  total  of 
14  hours  surveying  work  and  includ- 
ing, besides  the  ordinary  land  survey- 
ing and  map  work,  the  adjustment  of 
instruments,  azimuth,  triangulation, 
railway  and  earthwork,  construction 
of  bridges,  etc.  Better  come  back 
and  get  a  new  deal  on  surveying.  The 
thanks  of  the  school  to  Prof.  Johns- 
ton, and  don't  forget  our  friend 
Schmutz. 


Summer  Work 


Many  Michigan  foresters  were  in  the 
field  during  the  past  summer.  Here- 
with is  appended  a  list  of  the  loca- 
tions of  the  "cubs :" 


C.  P.  Cronk  spent  the  summer  and 
also  the  past  year  as  ranger  on  the 
Siuslaw  forest  in  Oregon,  doing  a 
variety  of  work. 


N.  W.  Scherer  spent  the  past  15 
months  in  experimental  work  at  the 
Fort  Valley  Experiment  Station  at 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

M.  J.  Sweeney,  Hayden  National 
Forest  since  July,  1910,  doing  a  bit 
of  everything. 

J.  K.  Dwindle  and  R.  J.  Smith  put 
in  the  past  year  on  the  Blackfoot 
National  forest  in  Montana. 

R.  E.  Hopson,  Ranger  on  Apache 
National  Forest,  Ariz.,  since  June, 
1910. 

R.  C.  St.  Clair  and  F.  A.  Wegner 
put  in  the  summer  on  the  Kootenai 
forest  in  Montana,  under  Dorr  Skeels. 
'06,  supervisor. 

L.  E.  Daniels,  C.  M.  Barnes  and  C. 
M.  Jennings  made  growth  studies 
and  did  reconnaissance  work  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  Western  Ontario. 

E.  M.  Bruner  and  W.  L.  Gooch  did 
reconnaissance  work  on  the  Pike  for- 
est in  Colorado. 

Howard  R.  Smith,  toured  Europe, 
spending  most  of  time  in  Germany. 

E.  N.    Munns,   reconnaissance   and 
silvical     study    on     Shasta     National 
Forest. 

T.  J.  Starker,  reconnaissance  on 
Columbia  forest  with  Hastings,  '10, 
as  chief  of  party. 

F.  W.    Morrill,   reconnaisance   and 
nursery  work. 

H.  F.  Lindsay,  reconnaissance,  fire 
fighting  and  cone  gathering  on  the 
Bitterroot. 

H.  Grossman,  reconnaissance  on 
the  Targhee  in  Idaho. 


Woodbridge  Metcalf,  topographer 
on  the  Snoqualmie  in  Washington. 

D.  M.  Knapp,  chief  of  trail  crew  on 
the  Snoqualmie. 

•  E.  H.  Coulson,  reconnaissance  and 
fire  fighting  on  the  Stanislaus  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.  E.  West,  reconnaissance  and 
grazing  work  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Colorado. 

The  greater  part  of  the  members  of 
this  year's  senior  class  and  many  of 
the  underclassmen  were  in  the  field 
during  the  summer,  but  lack  of  space 
prevents  using  a  complete  list. 

Pottinger  did  guard  work  on  the 
Siuslaw  forest  in  Oregon.  Harold 
Lewis  is  on  that  forest  at  present, 
having  decided  to  remain  out  of 
school  this  year. 

C.  J.  Kraebel,  A.  W.  Murdock  and 
C.  J.  Conover  were  on  reconnaissance 
work  on  the  Whitman  forest  in  Ore- 
gon. Conover  is  staying  out  this  year. 

L.  J.  Armstrong,  H.  R.  Wilson,  J. 
R.  Welch,  A.  A.  Jagger  and  Beattie 
spent  the  summer  on  the  Snoqualmie. 
Beattie  is  not  back  this  fall. 

W.  F.  Ramsdell  and  Philip  Schlapp 
did  reconnaissance  work  on  the  Crater 
forest  in  Oregon. 

Bill  Howe,  W.  W.  Weber,  C.  S. 
Hahn  and  H.  G|  Knoch  did  some 
"swamping"  for  the  Greenwood  Lum- 
ber Company  in  the  northern  penin- 
sula. 

P.  V.  Siggers  worked  in  a  lumber 
camp  in  West  Virginia. 

Carnot  Valiton  drove  cattle  in  Mon- 
tana. 


Directory  of  the  Men  Who  Have  Attended  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Forest  School 


This  directory,  we  realize  is  by 
no  means  complete,  and  we  trust 
you  will  pardon  any  omissions.  It 
is  intended  as  a  basis  for  the  com- 
plete record  of  all  the  graduates  of 
the  school  which  we  hope  to  keep 
in  the  future.  It  can  be  made  of 


most  use  only  by  having  the  hearty 
co-operation   of   the   alumni. 

Please   send   any  correction   or  in- 
formation to  Wallace  W.  Weber,  517 
E.  Ann  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Alden,  Whiting,  MSF  1911,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 
U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Forest    Assistant,. 


Cabinet  National  Forest,  Mont.  Now  In- 
structor in  Silviculture  and  Management 
at  University  of  Michigan. 

Barrtis,  George  L.,  MSF  1910,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

•    State  Forest  Service. 

Bedford,  John  M.,  MSF  1910,  Living- 
ston, Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Ahsaroka  National  Forest.  Married.  One 

child. 

Bliss,  Z.  L.,  AB  1905,  Katy,  Tex. 

Forester  to  Col.  Louder,  Oregon,  111. 
Now  in  commercial  nursery  work  in  Texas. 
Married. 

Blumer,  J.  C.,  1905,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  since  1907  botanis.t, 
part  of  the  time  with  Carnegie  Desert 
Laboratory.  Has  published  some  valuable 
contributions  to  desert  flora. 

Boerker,  R.  H.,  MSF  1911,  Red  Bluff, 
Cal. 

LT.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Lassen  National  Forest. 

Bond,  J.  F.,   1905,   Poplar  Bluff,   Mo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  then  with  Penn. 
R.  R.,  and  now  with  the  Wisconsin  Lum- 
ber Co.,  of  the  above  address.  Married 
and  one  child. 

Bradfield,  W.  E.,  MSF  1905. 

Forester  to  the  Michigan.  Forestry  Com- 
mission, since  1905  in  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  Has  done  much  work  in  woodlot 
plans  and  also  in  state  work,  notably  a 
census  of  the  fire  injuries  in  1908  in  Michi- 
gan. Out  of  service.  Married. 

Brower,  Asa  L.,  MSF  1908,  MacKay, 
Idaho. 

I'.  S.  Forest  Service,  first  in  Products, 
since  1908  in  Organization.  Now  Forest 
Assistant,  Lemhi,  Idaho.  Married. 

Brown,  F.  B.  H.,  MA  1904,  Ypsilanti, 

Mich. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  since  1907  at  home 
near  Ypsilanti,  part  of  the  time  connected 
with  the  U.  of  M.  Botanical  Department. 

Clapp,  Earle  H.,  AB   1905,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Associate  District 
Forester,  District  No.  3.  Now  Forest  In- 
spector in  Silviculture  at  Washington.  Mar- 
ried. 

Clark,    Harold    C.,    MSF    1910,    Fort 

Collins,  Colo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Colorado  National  Forest.  Married. 

Clifford,    E.    C.,    AB    (Maine)     1906, 
Missoula,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Lolo  National  Forest.  Chiefly  in  Extension 
work. 

Cobbs,    J.    L.,    MSF    1909,    Kalispell, 

Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Flathead  National  Forest. 


Cook,  Irwin  W.,  MSF  1910,  Salmon. 
Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Salmon  National  Forest. 

Craig,  Robert,  Jr.,  MSF  1910,  Eugene, 
Oregon. 
U.    S.    Forest    Service. 

de  Nancrede,  H.  W.,  AB  1908,   1907, 
Sand  Point,  Idaho. 

With  the  Staples  Lumber  Co.  ;  with  U.  S. 
Forest    Service;     formerly    in    Mont.,    now 
in   Idaho,   since   1911    with  Northern  Pacific 
Land  Office. 
Dickson,  Jas.  R.,  MSF  1908,  Dauphin, 

Manitoba. 

Inspector,  Canadian  Forest  Service,  or- 
ganizing the  service  of  the  Dominion  Re- 
serves. 

Drake,  W.  M.,  MSF  1906,  Flagstaff, 

Ariz. 

LT.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Coconino  National  Forest.  Married,  one 

child. 

Dnppert,  William  J.,  MSF  1910,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Forest    Assistant, 

Sitgreaves    National    Forest.      Now    adjunct 

professor   of    forestry    in    the    University    of 

Nebraska. 

Dnthie,    G.    A.,    MSF    1909,    Denver, 
Colo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest  Su- 
pervisor, Pike  National  Forest. 

Evans,   O.   M.,   AB    (1909),   Weaver- 
ville,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Trinity  National 
Forest. 

Everett,  H.,  MSF  1904. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  later  in  the  Philip- 
pine Forest  Service  where  he  lost  his  life  by 
natives  in  June,  1908. 

Farquhar,     H.     H.,     1909,     Missonla, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Jefferson  National  Forest,  now  in  charge 
of  planting  in  the  district  office. 

Frothingham,    Earle    H.,    MSF    1906, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Author  of  Bulletin 
on  Red  or  Douglas  Fir  and  of  a  "Study 
of  the  Northern  Hardwoods."  Now  in 
Washington.  Married. 

Goetz,   H.   C.,  BS    (Mich.  Agri.   Col- 
lege)   1908,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Professor  of  Forestry,  Pullman,  Wash.  ; 
since  Sept.,  1910,  Professor  Forestry  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Goode,  Richard  H.,  MSF  1911,  Clay- 
ton, Ga. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Appalachian  pur- 
chase work.  Now  in  private  enterprise, 
Clayton,  Ga. 

Gould,  Clark  W.,  AB   1910,  Chicago, 
111. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Branch  of  Products, 
concerned  with  Studies  in  Wood  Utilization. 


Graff,     Herbert,     AB     (1907)      1908, 
Austin,  Nev. 

"Honor  Man"  of  1908.  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Forest  Supervisor,  Toiyabe  Nation- 
al Forest. 

Greene,  George  A.,  MSF  1911,  Wor- 
cester, Ohio. 

Assistant    State    Forester,    Ohio. 

Green,      Howard     A.,     MSF      1911, 
Grangeville,  Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Nezperce  National  Forest. 

Gutches,  G.  A.,  MSF  1909,  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C.,    care   of   U.    S.   Indian 
Service. 
With  the  Canadian  Forest  Service  through 

1910,    now   District   Forester   and   S.    D.    A. 

in    charge    of    the    forests    of    the    Indian 

Service  in  the  Southwest. 

Han,  Ngan,  MSF  1911,  228  Mills  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Hastings,  Wilmot  J.,  MSF  1910,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest  Su- 
pervisor, Columbia  National  Forest. 

Headsfen,    Edward    W.,    MSF    1909, 
Republic,  Wash. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Colville  National  Forest. 

Hill,   C.   L.,   MSF   1905,   Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Chief  of  Division 
of  Products,  District  No.  2 ;  Author  of 
"Study  of  Wooden  Pavements;"  since  1909 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Holroyd,   H.    B.,   BS    (Kansas   Agri. 
College)    190=;,   Fort   Collins,   Colo. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Colorado  National  Forest.  Married. 

Hopkins,  Arthur  S.,  AB  (1908),  1909, 

Helena,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;  since  1910  with 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  as  Land  Exam- 
iner. 

Hopson,  Walter  A.,  Washington,  D. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
District  2 ;  transferred  to  Appalachian  Ser- 
vice. 

Janes,  L.  L.,  AB  1907,  Harrison,  Ar- 
kansas. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant  on 

the   Ozark    National    Forest,    "collection    of 

data     for     volume     and     growth     study     of 

woodland    species."      Married. 

Jotter,  E.  V.,  MSF  1909,  Weaverville. 
Cal. 


U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Forest   Assistant, 
Trinity    National    Forest.      Married    and    a 


Kempfer,  W.  H.,  AB  1906,  Madison, 
Wis. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Branch  of  Products 
in  charge  of  Purchase ;  largely  engaged  in 
wood  impregnation  and  preservation.  Mar- 
ried, two  children. 

Keplinger,  Peter,  MSF  1908,  Pagosa 

Springs,  Col. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
San  Juan  National  Forest.  Married. 

King,    Rex,    AB    1909,    Gardnerville, 
Nevada. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Mono  National  Forest. 

Kotok,  E.  L,  MSF  1911,  Sisson,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Shasta  National  Forest. 

Kummel,  J.  F.,  MSF  1907,  Beck  Bldg.. 
Portland,  Ore. 

"Honor  Man"  for  1907,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  in  charge  of  Planting,  District 
No.  6. 

Larsen,  Louis  T.,  MSF  1910,  Sonora, 
Cal. 

"Honor  Man"  for  1910,  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, Forest  Assistant,  Stanislaus  National 
Forest. 

Leavitt,  Clyde,   MSF  1904,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Held  the  record  for  the  longest  continued 
field  work  in  "Boundary  Work  ;"  later  Dis- 
trict Forester  of  No.  4,  now  assistant  For- 
ester (Operation)  in  the  Washington  office. 
Since  1911  Inspector  on  Appalachian  Re- 
serves. Married,  one  child. 

Lovejoy,    P.    S.,    AB    1907,    Olympia, 

Oregon. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  at  first  on  the  Hell 
Gate  Forest,  then  on  Cheyenne  National 
Forest,  now  Forest  Supervisor  on  Olympic 
National  Forest.  Married. 

Lyons,  George  W.,  MSF  1911,  Placer- 

ville,   Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Eldorado  National  Forest. 

Maris,   Harry   Boyd,   AB   1909,  Jack- 
son, Wyo. 
U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Forest    Assistant, 

Teton  National  Forest. 

Mathews,  D.  M.,  MSF  1909,  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Philippine  Forest  Service,  Inspector  on 
Island  of  Negros,  now  Prof,  in  Forestry, 
Manila,  P.  I. 

Matheson,  Forest  D.,  MSF  1911,  Elk- 
horn,  Wis. 


McCarty,  Edwin  F.,  MSF  1911,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Caribou  National  Forest,  Idaho.  Now 
Instructor  in  Forestry,  Syracuse  University. 

McDuff,    N.    F.,    AB    1907,    Albany, 
Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Santiams  National  Forest.  Mar- 
ried. 

Moody,  F.  B.,  MSF  1906,  Rhinelander. 
Wis. 

State  Forester.     Married,  two  children. 

Morris,  William  W.,  MSF  1909,  Wal- 
lace, Idaho. 

"Honor  Man"  for  1909,  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, Forest  Assistant,  Cour  d'Alene  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Morrison,  J.  R.,   MSF  1911,   Denver, 
Col.  . 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
District  No.  2. 

Mosher,  Frank  J.,  MSF  1911,  Cowles, 

N.  M. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Pecos  National  Forest. 

Morse,  Chet  B.,   MSF   1909,   St.  An- 
thony,   Idaho. 
U.   S.   Forest  Service,   Forest   Supervisor, 

Targhee    National    Forest.       Married     1910, 

one  child. 

Mulford,  Walter,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Associate  Professor  from  1905-1907;  jun- 
ior professor,  1907-1911;  now  professor  of 
forestry  in  Cornell  University. 

Nellis,  Jesse  C,  MSF  1911,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Statistician  in  For- 
est Products. 

Peavey,    Geo.    W.,    MSF    1904,    Cor- 
vallis,  Ore. 

With  the  Forest  Service  in  Cal.,  chiefly 
planting  work,  since  Feb.,  1910,  Professor 
of  Forestry,  Oregon,  State  College.  Mar- 
ried, three  children. 

Peck,   Allen   S.,    PhB    1905,   Strieker- 
Luna    Bldg.,   Alburquerque,    N.    M. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  largely  planting 
work ;  now  Assistant  District  Foresten 
(Operation).  Married;  one  son, 

Phillips,    F.    J.,    MSF    1906,    Lincoln, 
Neb. 

With  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  chiefly 
Kxtension  work  until  1907 ;  Professor  of 
Forestry  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Married,  one  child.  Died  1911. 

Pierce,  Roy  G.,  AB,  BSF  1907,  Neb- 
raska; MSF  1908,  Halsey,  Neb. 

Planting  work  in   District  2,  now  Acting 


Forest    Supervisor    of    Nebraska    National 
Forest. 

Preston,   J.   F.,   AB    1907,   Hammond 

Block,  Missoula,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Assistant  District 
Forester  in  charge  of  Operations  at  dis- 
trict office. 

Randies,    Quincy,   MSF   1911,    Flags- 
taff, Arizona. 
U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Forest    Assistant, 

Coconino  National  Forest. 

Ransom,  Webster  H.,  MSF  1910,  Lib- 

by,   Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Kootenai  National  Forest. 

Reynolds,  D.  B.,  AB  1909,  John  Day, 

Ore. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Malheur  National  Forest.  Mar- 
ried, and  a  "prize"  boy. 

Sackett,  H.  S.,  AB  1906,  Fisher  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  Products  since 
leaving  school,  now  in  charge  of  Wood 
Utilization.  Married  1910. 

Saxton,    James    B.,    MSF    1910,    St. 

Anthony,  Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant,. 
Targhee  National  Forest. 

Shepard,  E.  C.,  MSF  1911,  Logan, 
Utah. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Cache  National  Forest. 

Skeels,  Dorr,  1906,  Libby,  Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Kootenai  National  Forest.  Married,  two- 
children. 

Smith,  C.  Stowell,  AB  1905,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Assistant  District 
Forester  in  charge  of  Products,  chiefly  wood 
preservation  ;  author  of  circular  on  Teredo 
in  Timber  and  co-author  of  "Utilization 
of  California  Eucalypts."  Married,  three 
children. 

Smith,  Seward  D.,  MSF  1910,  Dead- 
wood,  South  Dakota. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Assistant, 
Black  Hills  National  Forest,  North.  Now 
in  district  office. 

Spaulding,  T.  C,  MSF  1909,  Wallace, 

Idaho. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
St.  Joe,  National  Forest.  Married. 

Sponsler,    O.    L.,    AB    1910,    Lincoln, 

Nebraska. 

Professor  of  Forestry,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 


Stephen,  John  W.,   MSF   1907,    Sala- 
manca, N.  Y. 

In    charge    of    the    state    nursery.       Mar- 
ried,  two  children. 

Stewart,  Sidney  S.,  MSF  1909,  Moab, 
Utah. 

U.     S.     Forest     Service ;     reconnaissance 
work  on  L,a  Sal  National  Forest. 

Stickncy,  Mallory,  N.,  AB  1906,  Mis- 

soula,   Mont. 

U.     S.     Forest     Service ;     Deputy     Forest 
Supervisor,  Bitterroot  National  Forest. 

Stout,   Heber  G.,  MSF   1910,   Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Philippine       Forest      Service,       Inspector 
Island  of  Negros. 

Stretch,    R.    A.,    AB    1907,    Laramie, 
Wyo. 

U.     S.     Forest     Service ;     Deputy     Forest 
Supervisor,  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest. 

Strothman,  Sylvester  H.,  MSF  1910, 
Willows,  Cal. 

U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Forest    Assistant, 
California  National  Forest. 

Warner,    J.    D.,    MSF    1905,    Living- 
ston, Mont. 
U.   S.  Forest  Service ;   Forest  Supervisor, 

Absaroka    National    Forest. 


Wetmore,  F.  W.,  AB  1908,  Real  Es- 
tate Co.  of  Mexico,  10  Grante, 
Mexico,  Mex. 

Gathering  data  concerning  the  Mexican 
hardwood  forests.  Consulting  Forester. 
Married. 

White,  W.  W.,  MSF  1906,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Bitterroot  National  Forest.  Married. 

Whitney,  C.  N.,  AB  1907,  Anaconda, 
Mont. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service ;  Forest  Assistant, 
Deerlodge  National  Forest. 

Wulff,  V.  J.,  AB  1908,  Sonora,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service ;  Forest  Assistant, 
Stanislaus  National  Forest. 

Young,  Leigh  J.,  MSF  1911,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Forest  Assistant  on  Medicine  Bow,  now 
Instructor  in  Silviculture,  U.  of  M.  "Honor 
Man"  for  1911. 

Zavitz,  E.  J.,  MSF  1905,  Guelph,  On- 
tario, Can. 

Provincial  Forester  and  Professor  of  For- 
estry at  Gttelph  (Ontario  Agri.  College). 
Married,  two  children. 
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FOREWORD 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  editors  are  compelled  in  this  issue  to  chronicle 
the  news  of  the  resignations  of  both  Professor  Roth  and  Professor  Hill.  The 
men  in  the  field,  we  are  sure,  feel  as  keenly  as  do  the  students,  that  the 
University  and  the  Forestry  Department  especially,  has  suffered  a  hard  blow. 
But  it  is  not  the  nature  of  Michigan  men  to  be  pessimistic.  Professor  Roth 
predicts  a  splendid  future  for  the  school,  expresses  confidence  that  Michigan 
Foresters  will  continue  to  "make  good,"  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  believes  the  change  will  be  for  the  best  all  around.  With  this  latter  view 
we  can  hardly  agree,  but  with  the  prestige  which  the  school  now  enjoys,  we 
can  hope  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  prediction  as  to  the  future  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

While  deploring  the  loss  of  Professors  Roth  and  Hill,  we  can  only 
wish  them  (and  in  this  we  know  we  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  Michigan 
Foresters),  the  very  best  of  success  in  all  their  future  work. 

We  point  with  a  bit  of  pride  to  the  fact  that  THE  FORESTER  has  grown 
sufficiently  to  make  itself  heard  in  Washington,  having  been  admitted  to  the 
postoffice  as  second  class  mail  matter.  The  world  moves  1 


* 'Daddy"  Roth  Leaves  Michigan 

The    Detroit    morning    papers    of  aca    with    the    beginning    of    college 

Monday,    January    15,    contained    the  next  fall. 

surprising  news,  in  a  dispatch  sent  The  news  came  as  a  distinct  sur- 
out  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  that  Profes-  prise  to  everyone  here.  In  fact, 
sor  Roth  had  resigned  as  senior  many  of  the  forestry  students  re- 
professor  of  forestry  at  Michigan  and  fused  to  believe  it  until  Professor 
had  accepted  a  position  as  the  head  Roth  confirmed  the  report.  Many 
of  the  Cornell  forestry  school,  the  were  aware,  of  course,  that  Cornell 
resignation  to  take  effect  at  the  close  had  been  making  overtures  to  him 
of  the  school  year  and  Professor  for  some  time,  but  that  negotiations 
Roth  assuming  his  new  duties  at  1th-  had  even  been  entered  into  was 


to  ail.  And  it  was  disappointing 
news,  too;  in  which  sentiment  Michi- 
gan men  in  the  field  will  readily  join. 

Professor  Roth  is  somewhat  reti- 
cent in  discussing  his  reasons  for 
leaving  Michigan.  He  says  it  is  a 
step,  however,  which  he  believes  will 
be  for  the  best  all  around.  He  thinks 
that  new  blood  here  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  school  and  that  he  will  be 
able  to  help  Cornell  at  the  same  time 
that  institution  is  helping  him.  Nat- 
urally, it  is  hard  for  the  men  here  in 
school  to  believe  that  his  departure 
will  be  anything  but  a  loss  to  the 
department.  But  he  is  insistent  that 
the  forestry  school  here  will  con- 
tinue in  its  good  work,  and  says  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  it 
has  anything  but  a  bright  future. 

Who  the  regents  will  secure  to  take 
Porfessor  Roth's  place  is  still  a  ques- 
tion, although  it  is  understood  that 
communication  is  now  being  made 


with  some  of  the  prominent  foresters 
of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. The  regents  assert  that  a  good 
man  will  ultimately  be  secured. 

A  sketch  of  Professor  Roth  is  hard- 
ly necessary  here,  especially  since  one 
was  published  in  one  of  the  numbers 
of  last  year's  FORESTER.  What  he  has 
done  for  the  Michigan  forestry 
school,  since  he  came  here  in  the  fall 
of  1903  and  established  it,  is,  per- 
haps, appreciated  even  more  by  the 
men  in  the  field  than  by  those  still  in 
school. 

Porfessor  Roth  will  undoubtedly 
feel  more  or  less  at  home  at  Cor- 
nell, having  taught  there  from  1898 
to  1901,  when  the  forestry  school  was 
first  established  at  that  institution. 
The  co-operation  of  Professor  Mul- 
ford  at  Cornell  will  likewise  tend  to 
make  things  at  Ithaca  pleasant  for 
him. 


Professor  Hill  Resigns 


A  day  or  two  after  the  announce- 
ment that  Professor  Roth  was  to 
leave  Michigan  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  and  go  to  Cornell  came 
the  news  that  Carey  Leroy  Hill,  as- 
sistant professor  of  forestry  had  like- 
wise tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  to  take  effect  in 
June. 

Many  were  of  the  opinion  that 
Porfessor  Hill's  resignation  came  as 
a  consequence  of  Professor  Roth's 
action,  but  the  former  states  that  he 


had  contemplated  resigning  for  some 
time. 

Professor  Hill,  since  coming  to  the 
University  as  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty, has  taught  wood  technology, 
forest  mensuration  and  dendrology. 
No  one  has  as  yet  been  secured  to 
take  his  place,  although  it  is  under- 
stood that  negotiations  are  pending 
toward  that  end. 

Professor  Hill  has  made  definite 
plans  for  the  future,  but  he  does  not 
wish  to  disclose  them  at  present. 


The  Class  of  19O5 


The  class  of  1905 !  The  second 
group  of  foresters  to  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Twelve 
in  number,  in  contrast  to  the  two  who 
took  their  Master's  degree  in  1904, 
they  foretold  something  of  the 
healthy  growth  which  the  school  was 
to  enjoy.  And  with  the  two  who 
preceded  them  they  went  into  the 
field  to  help  fix  the  standing  of  Michi- 


gan foresters  well  up  to  the  fore  in 
the  ranks  of   forestry. 

Where  are  they  now?  Some  are 
still  in  the  service,  some  have  gone 
into  private  work  connected  with  for- 
estry and  some  have  taken  up  other 
work  altogether.  Bliss,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  still 
in  Texas  engaged  in  commercial  nur- 
sery work;  Blumer  has  sort  of  drifted 


away  and  hasn't  been  hoard  from  for 
some  time  except  as  a  contributor  to 
the  botany  publications;  Bond  has 
left  the  service  and  is  now  with 
Armour  &  Company  in  Chicago; 
Bradfield  is  also  out  of  the  service 
and  is  located  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M. ; 
Clapp  is  at  Washington  in  the  branch 
of  silviculture;  Hill  is  with  us  here 
in  school  as  assistant  professor  in 
forestry ;  Holroyd  is  with  the  Muncie 
Wheel  Company  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  as 
a  special  investigator  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  wood  waste ;  Peavy  is  pro- 
fessor of  forestry  at  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Corvallis ;  Peck 
is  assistant  district  forester,  located 
at  Albuquerque;  Stowell  Smith  is 


also  an  assistant  district  forester,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco ; 
Warner  is  forest  supervisor  on  the 
\hsaroka  and  Zavitz  is  located  at 
Guelph,  Ont.,  and  is  professor  of 
forestry  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College. 

The  class  as  a  whole  didn't  suc- 
ceed in  getting  together  to  have  a 
picture  taken,  but  the  front-page  cut 
was  made  from  a  photograph  that 
was  taken  in  Washington  later  when 
eight  of  the  members  happened  to  be 
gathered  there.  The  four  men  mis- 
sing from  the  group  are  Bliss,  Blum- 
er,  Bradfield  and  Zavitz. 

Greetings  to  the  good  class  of  1905. 


News  of  the  School 


Reynold's  mare,  which  now  goes  by 
the  good  old  fashioned  name  of 
Maud,  has  changed  her  quarters,  and 
now  occupies  a  large,  airy  stall  in  the 
basement  of  the  economics  building, 
instead  of  her  place  of  birth  in  West 
Hall.  Coincident  with  the  change  of 
location,  the  faithful  animal  shows 
a  decided  improvement  in  looks.  She 
seems  to  have  fully  recovered  from 
that  case  of  bloat,  so  evident  even  at 
her  first  appearance,  and  has  taken 
on  the  graceful  lines  of  the  more  per- 
fect of  her  species.  In  fact,  she  now 
presents  an  attractive  appearance,  due 
in  great  measure  to  Cronk,  who  has 
been  treating  her  since  she  left  her 
old  quarters.  Despite  this  rejuvena- 
tion, Maud  has  thus  far  shown  none 
of  the  wild  pranks  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  so  frisky  a  looking  mare. 
She  still  stands  without  hitching,  and 
makes  no  protest  whatever  when  the 
cinch  is  being  made.  All  of  which 
only  testifies  further  to  the  efficient 
treatment  as  prescribed  by  Cronk. 
That  Maud  will  continue  to  serve  the 
good  purposes  to  which  she  has  been 
put  in  the  past,  goes  without  saying. 

The  Club  flourishes.  Meetings  are 
more  largely  attended  than  ever  be- 
fore, excellent  talks  have  been  given 
before  the  members  and  the  smokers 


have  made  a  big  hit.  The  first  talk 
after  the  holidays  was  given  by  F. 
W.  Morrill,  who  presented  some 
most  interesting  information  on 
nursery  work  on  the  Columbia  Na- 
tional Forest.  Morrill  put  in  some 
time,  at  that  nursery  last  summer, 
and  he  showed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  work,  supple- 
menting his  remarks  with  'some  ex- 
cellent views.  He  also  dwelt  briefly 
on  some  of  the  lumber  operations  in 
the  West,  showing  slides  of  some  of 
these  features.  Merrill's  talk  was 
followed  by  a  brief  address  by  Pho- 
tographer E.  F.  Anderson,  who  gave 
his  listeners  some  valuable  pointers 
concerning  kodak  work  in  the  woods. 

Edgar  Madison  Ledyard,  who  is 
connected  with  the  University  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  before  the  Club  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  29,  on  Forest  Insects 
of  the  Philippines. 

Willett  Ramsdell  and  Philip 
Schlapp  have  been  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Grossman  as  members  of  the 
Employment  Bureau.  They  will 
work  with  Professor  Hill  in  this 
connection. 

Saturday,  May  11,  has.  been  set  as 
the  date  for  the  annual  Field  Day. 
Garnot  K.  Valition  of  Deer  Lodge, 


Mont.,  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  affair  this  year. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Club  will 
be  held  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of 
March.  It  is  to  be  given  in  honor  of 
Professor  Roth,  and  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  farewell  tribute  to  him. 

Saxton  found  time  to  pay  us  a  visit 
while  on  his  vacation,  and  addressed 
the  Club  Wednesday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 10,  telling  us  something  concern- 
ing administration  work  on  the  Targ- 
hee  forest.  He  finds  things  there 
much  the  same  as  Michigan  men 
have  found  them  on  other  forests, 
and  admits  that  forestry  is  not  being 
practiced  exactly  in  the  ideal  way  in 
wihch  we  would  like  'to  have  it  done. 

Eighteen  hours  of  work  in  the  sur- 
veying department  is  now  scheduled 
for  the  foresters.  Six  courses  in  all 
are  given  under  the  new  arrangement, 
which  has  combined  some  of  the 
former  courses  and  which  also  gives 
new  courses.  A  list  of  the  courses  as 
at  present  scheduled  follows :  Sur- 
veying, 10,  photography,  2  hours 
given  by  Professor  C.  T.  Johntson 
surveying,  n,  mapping,  2  hours 
surveying,  12,  4  hours,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  old  courses  4  and  5  and 
consists  of  drawing  work  the  first 
half  of  the  semester  and  field  work 
in  the  use  of  instruments  the  second 
half;  surveying  13,  4  hours,  likewise 
embodies  some  of  the  work  of  old 
course  5,  but  adds  considerably  more 
so  that  the  course  now  includes  field 
work,  leading  to  mapping  and  office 


computations,  and  including  rough 
triangulation,  camera  survey,  pane 
table  and  stadia  work;  course  14,  4 
hours,  advanced  .surveying,  triangula- 
tion. aximuth,  land  surveying,  adjust- 
ment of  instruments,  etc.;  C.  1C.  n. 
Forest  Roads  and  Uirdges,  2  hours, — 
location  and  construction  of  new 
roads  and  maintenance  of  completed 
roads,  the  construction  of  simple 
highway  bridges,  the  construction  of 
culverts,  simple  retaining  walls, 
drains  for  roads,  etc.;  the  location 
and  construction  of  logging  railroads; 
camp  sanitation.  The  latter  course  is 
not  being  given  in  the  surveying  de- 
partment proper,  but  by  Professor 
Rich  of  the  civil  engineering  depart- 
ment. The  course  (ills  a  long  felt 
want  and  its  popularity  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  over  50  men  are 
taking  it. 

Wiillett  Ramsdell,  '12,  and  Carnct 
Valiton,  '14,  gave  talks  before  the 
Club  on  the  evening  of  February  _>X, 
the  former  speaking  on  the  Crater 
National  Forest,  where  he  spent  last 
summer  on  reconnaisancs  work,  and 
the  latter  on  the  subject  of  branding 
cattle,  the  information  given  having 
been  received  at  first  hand  on  one  of 
the  Montan,-'.  ranches. 

Professor  Roth  journeyed  to  Xew 
Haven,  Conn.,  the  23rd  of  February 
to  address  the  Yale  forestry  gradu- 
ates on  the  occasion  of  their  com- 
mencement exercises,  the  Yale  men 
being  about  to  pull  stakes  for  the 
South  for  field  practice. 


Our  Second  Smoker 


Just  before  the  Christmas  recess 
the  second  smoker  in  the  series  of 
live  to  be  given  during  the  year,  was 
held  in  room  407,  new  engineering 
building,  and  like  the  first,  it  was  a 
success,  due  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  group  2,  which  had  the  affair  in 
charge. 

The  program  was  a  well  chosen 
and  we'll  arranged  one.  The  first 
speaker  was  C.  L,.  LOSS,  the  univer- 


sity's purchasing  agent,  who  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  "Supplies."  Ik- 
dwell  upon  the  increasing  need  of 
conserving  our  lumber  supplies,  citing 
instances  of  this  sort  which  had 
come  under  his  own  observation,  lie 
concluded  his  remarks  by  telling  a 
Story  on  "Cully"  I'.ryant.  who  was  the 
first  man.  he  said,  to  graduate  from 
Michigan  in  forestry,  and  who  is  new 
a  professor  in  Yale.  The  story  nar- 


rated  the  schrewd  manner  in  which 
Bryant,  who  was  his  room-mate,  laid 
the  blame  of  smoking  to  Loss,  when 
the  former's  mother  eame  to  Ann 
Arbor  for  a  visit. 

"Brig"  Young,  now  known  under 
the  more  euphemistic  title  of  In- 
structor, told  a  fe\v  things  about 
"Site  i"  that  aren't  quite  the  ordi- 
r.ary  in  the  lecture  room.  Metcalf, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  '  On  the 
Trail,"  impressed  upon  the  boys  the 
need  of  knowing  how  to  cook,  build 
fires  when  dry  wood  isn't  available, 
etc.,  and  urged  them  to  get  these 
things  before  going  into  the  field. 
His  remarks  were  not  all  of  a  serious 
nature,  however,  for  he  told  a  little 
joke  on  "Daddy,"  which  seemed  to 
please.  The  latter,  according  to  Met- 
calf, was  addressing  the  class  in  man- 
agement and  telling  some  of  the 
many  good  qualities  of  Se,  at  the 
same  time  urging  the  boys  to  think 
of  it  not  only  in  the  abstract,  but  in 
the  concrete.  Metcalf  says  "Daddy" 
put  it  this  way:  "Get  this  (Se)  into 
the  concrete  in  your  heads."  And 
now  "Daddy"  says  he  doesn't  know 
\\htther  the  joke  was  on  him  or  on 
his  listeners. 

Professor  Rich  of  the  engineering 
department,  called  upon  to  speak  of 
"Maximum  Grades,"  spoke  of  the 
pride  a  forester  should  take  in  his 
profession  and  said  that  his  reward 
would  be  not  only  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  in  the  thought  of  work 
well  done  and  in  the  thoughts  of 
what  he  had  done  for  humanity. 

Shirley  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
University,  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
stating  that  he  thought  the  foresters 


better  judges  of  oratorical  timber 
than  to  select  him  as  a  speaker.  As 
to  Fay  Clark,  who  introduced  him  to 
the  club,  he  said  that  of  the  three 
worst  liars  on  the  campus  the  Michi- 
gan Daily  was  one  and  Clark  was  the 
other  two.  Mr.  Smith's  subject  was 
"Seeding  from  the  Side,"  the  earliest 
record  of  which,  he  maintained,  was 
the  creation  of  Eve  from  one  of 
Adam's  ribs.  "Seeding  from  the 
side,"  he  continued,  "is  needed  in 
this  country,  morally,  religiously  and 
in  many  other  ways.  Strong  men, 
as  well  as  the  forest,  throw  out  in- 
fluence from  the  side,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  us  all  to  associate  with  these 
strong  characters  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  get  the  benefit  of  this  seeding. 
But  better  yet,"  he  concluded,  "be 
one  of  these  strong  men  yourself."  . 

Professor  Roth  in  his  remarks  of  a 
general  nature,  said  that  the  Club 
was  certainly  growing  into  its  own, 
and  that  it  had  surely  enjoyed  the 
best  half  year  in  its  history.  Apropos 
of  growing  into  its  own  he  said  that 
Michigan  foresters  and  forestry  were 
also  coming  along,  citing  as  instan- 
ces the  fact  that  McCarthy  was  now 
"hobnobbing"  with  Chancellor  John 
Day  at  Syracuse  and  that  Dorr 
Skeels  was  one  of  the  faculty  mem- 
bers of  a  new  forestry  school.  "Ra- 
phael Zon,"  he  said,  "tells  me  that 
light  is  getting  into  his  system  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  is  now  crossing 
the  lightning  bug  with  the  bumble  bee 
to  make  possible  night  work." 

To  make  the  evening  complete,  ex- 
cellent refreshments  and  plenty  of  the 
"weed"  were  served  by  the  group 
members. 


News  of  the  Men  in  the  Field 


Xgan  Han,  'ir,  is  still  at  \Viscon- 
sin,  learning  the  art  of  pruning 
squash.  But  he  is  so  overjoyed  at 
the  great  news  from  home,  the  con- 
version of  the  oldest  and  greatest 
of  empires  into  the  youngest  and 
largest  republic  <>f  the  world,  that 


he  has  to  make  a  trip  to  Chicago  now 
and  then  "just  to  let  go."  Good  ex- 
cuse, Han.  The  compliments  and 
congratulations  of  Michigan  foresters. 
Long  live  and  prosper  the  Great  Re- 
public, and  may  Man  be  the  father  of 
its  forestry  service. 


J.  W.  Cook  (10.10).  And  to  think 
of  Cook  proposing  and  actually  get- 
ting married.  Say,  he  didn't  bite  his 
lip  that  time,  did  he?  No,  sir,  he 
made  a  recitation  and  no  stammer  in 
it  and — it  worked.  He  is  at  Salmon 
ro\v.  making  good  and  making  plars. 
Well,  the  best  of  luck  to  you  Cook, 
the  well  wishes  of  every  Michigan 
forester.  Better  make  a  belated 
wedding  tour  and  shake  hands  with 
the  boys  at  room  407,  new  engineer- 
ing building. 

L.  R.  Smith,  one  of  the  charter 
members  long  disappeared  and  for- 
gotten, suddenly  bobs  up  at  Collins, 
Miss.  He  is  civil  engineer  and  boss 
at  the  Okatoma  Saw  Mill  Company's 
works  and  says  he  has  never  aband- 
oned his  first  love  and  means  to  come 
1  ack  before  he  is  sued  for  desertion. 
Good  plan,  Smith,  for  Smith  is  a 
good  name  in  forestry. 

At  last  Hastings  writes  a  note  and 
we  learn  that  he  has  been  doing  the 
usual  stunt — "sawing  wood  and  say- 
ing nothing."  But  he  made  good  and 
likes  his  work  and  lost  the  shivers 
that  creep  down  one's  back  when 
first  stepping  into  those  monumental 
sacred  groves  of  the  giants  of  cen- 
turies of  the  far  north  west.  Greet- 
ings from  the  Club,  Hastings. 

Kvans,  '10,  has  been  helping  on  the 
Trinity  and  has  done  some  fine  work 
on  reconnaisance.  He  says  a  super- 
visor's meet  at  the  Golden  Gate  is  an 
enjoyable  affair  and  he  could  wish 
there  were  more  of  it. 

De  Forrest,  who  was  here  in  1908- 
'09,  feels  "peeved,"  and  he  has  a  right 
to.  THE  FORKSTKR  has  entirely  mis- 
sed him  and  only  through  good  Evans 
did  the  editors  re-discover  de  For- 
rest. Now  get  busy  de  Forrest  and 
tell  us  how  to  mend  the  trouble  and 
we  arc  ready  with  apologies;  it  was 
simply  a  case  of  not  seeing  the  forest 
on  account  of  the  trees. 

Boerker,  '11,  is  right  in  clover.  He 
says  the  Lassen  is  it.  And  to  prove 
it  he  sends  a  copy  of  the  "Lassen 
Magazine,"  one  of  the  neatest  and 
best  gotten  up  papers  published  on 


any  forest.  It  is  a  joy  to  see  the 
results  of  good  schooling  crop  out 
at  all  corners,  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  even  on  the  outside,  where  a 
beautiful  photo  of  the  great  peak 
adorns  the  book.  The  right  stuff 
from  the  right  men.  Boerker  says 
the  super  meet  at  Frisco  was  quite 
a  Michigan  reunion,  which  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  also  the  fact  that 
Stowell  Smith,  '05,  got  the  lumber- 
men to  see  the  "light  of  day"  in  the 
fire  protection  question.  Good  luck, 
Boerker,  and  thanks. 

Lyons,  Morrison,  Mosher  of  'ir, 
and  Cook  and  Duppert  of  10,  all 
married  sirce  last  issue  of  the  FOR- 
KKSTKR.  Congratulations  of  the  club 
are  in  order,  and  the  best  of  wishes 
from  all  Michigan  foresters  for  these 
brave  home-builders  of  the  moun- 
tain's. 

Incidentally,  Lyons  says  that  this 
talk  of  "single  blessedness"  is  worse 
than,  an  Se  on  sandbarrens  without 
the  Yr ;  that  it  is  a  fake,  and  no  man 
should  ever  believe  in  it. 

Also  merely  "enpassant,"  the  birdie 
says  that  Ransom  no  longer  fusses 
and  that  he  went  and  "bought  the 
dishes."  "Fess  up,"  Ransom;  it  is 
good  for  the  soul. 

Farquhar,  '09,  is  at  Priest  River, 
has  gathered  seed  by  the  hundred, 
bristles  with  statistics  on  planting 
rind  seeding  and  thoroughly  enjoys 
being  into  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  reforestation  work  is  rather  up- 
hill. Stick  to  it,  Farquhar.  "They'll 
grow  while  you  sleep,"  and  the  world 
blesses  the  man  who  produces. 

J.  W.  Payne,  'u,  is  working  in  the 
Kast.  He  enjoys  the  spruce  woods; 
likes  to  figure  out  trespass  and  take 
a  little  spin  home  now  and  then, 
visiting  Pettis  and  the  boys  at  Al- 
bany on  the  way. 

W.  W.  White  of  the  Bitterroot 
paid  us  a  visit,  and  it  was  a  most  en- 
joyable affair.  ]f  any  man  doubts 
about  forestry  being  practiced  in  the 
service,  let  him  get  in  touch  with 
White  and  he  will  be  convinced  of 
the  opposite.  The  improvement  work, 


protection,  systematic  plans  of  oper- 
ation in  sales,  silviculture,  etc.,  would 
do  credit  to  the  best  Bureau  of  Regu- 
lation in  Europe.  Talk  about 
theories!  Why  the  guards  out  there 
have  come  to  talk  Yr  and  Se  as 
glibly  as  if  it  were  "chuck"  and  pack 
saddle,  and  the  rangers,  well,  they  are 
experts  at  telephones  and  typewriters 
(both  kinds). 

Saxton  was  in  town.  Dropped  into 
the  club  and  gave  us  a  good  talk. 
Same  old  boy;  says  the  West  is  it, 
and  district  4  looks  good  for  "lamb 
and  scenery."  Has  a  hankering  for 
Utah ;  says  it  is  the  "natural  bridges," 
but  the  boys  here  think  it  may  be 
some  one  at  Salt  Lake,  and  not  the 
prophet,  either. 

Seward  Smith,  '10,  was  in  and  re- 
ported on  his  experience  in  the 
"hills;"  thinks  the  field  is  it,  and 
office  only  if  you  must.  But  then 
Smith  is  "Old  Faithful"  himself  and 
will  do  his  utmost,  and  do  a  fine  job, 
too.  no  matter  where  they  put  him. 
He  says :  "less  fussing  and  better 
English  for  teh  boys."  The  boys 
here  are  a  little  skeptical  and  think 
that  "Uncle  in  Northfield"  wears 
"hobble."  But  then  the  boys  fre- 
quently err  in  their  estimates.  Smith 
left  his  beautiful  album  on  "silvics" 
for  the  library  and  it  has  already 
started  a  half  dozen  at  camera  work 
and  -  -  ?  He  is  now  in  the  Den- 
ver office. 

Sponsler  is  deep  into  the  hard  work, 
and  is  still  re-inforced  by  Duppert. 
Duppert  was  in  and  we  all  enjoyed 
that  good  old  smile  "that  never  comes 
off."  Keep  it  up,  Duppert,  it  is  a 
great  asset  and  a  great  protector. 

Dickson,  '08,  was  East,  stopped  at 
Sarn'ia,  but  "urgent  engagements" 
kept  him  from  crossing  the  channel  at 
Detroit.  Looks  suspicious,  Dickson, 
and  we  are  awaiting  explanations. 

Sackett,  '06,  was  in  for  a  visit.  He 
is  married  and  can't  stay  away  long, 
so  he  had  to  make  his  stay  short — 
our  loss  and  his  gain.  He  is  still 
getting  evidence  and  much-needed  in- 
formation, and  among  this  a  line  of 


wood  manufactures  in  Michigan 
Hope  to  see  this  out  soon  and  also 
wish  Sackett  all  the  success  possible. 
May  things  go  swimmingly,  Sackett. 

Stowell  Smith,  '05,  was  in  town  for 
some  days,  radiating  a  bit  of  his 
optimism.  Smith  is  "Full  of  his  sub- 
ject," and  if  enthusiasm  and  tact 
and  good  sense  count  he  will  cer- 
tainly help  to  liven  up  things  in  Cali- 
fornia before  long.  He  says :  "Euca- 
lyptus and  the  dry  kiln  for  me,"  and 
also  adds :  "science  is  a  precious 
thing,  therefore  economize  on  the 
scientists."  But  this  he  "cribbed" 
from  "Puddenhead"  and  is  not  solely 
responsible.  When  the  "menagerie" 
gets  on  Smith's  nerve  he  writes  on 
his  latest  compilation  entitled  "What 
is  the  Proper  Graft  to  Get  Plums  on 
Eucalypts?"  Will  ba  in  print  soon. 
Don't  make  it  too  long,  Smith. 

Peavy,  '05,  is  on  the  job  at  Cor- 
vallis,  and  reports  things  going  well 
with  the  Oregon  Agriculture  Col- 
lege School  of  Forestry.  He  feels 
decidedly  "upish"  since  he  is  head 
conservator  on  the  commission.  Put 
in  a  little  "recall,"  Peavy,  and  make 
the  cusses  recall  a  few  million  acres 
o<f  good  stands  of  red  fir  just  for 
sake  of  old  friendship  and  the  people 
of  Oregon. 

Moody,  '06,  is  positively  "stuck-up." 
He  is  now  full-fledged  state  forester 
of  Wisconsin,  has  the  nobbiest  head- 
quarters— a  new  log  building  with  all 
modern  stuff,  including  a  fine  wife 
and  babies,  and  it  is  making  him 
"chesty"  like.  No  wonder.  Here  go 
the  best  of  wishes  for  Moody  and 
his  forests.  May  Wisconsin  ever 
keep  the  good  sense  of  knowing  a 
good  man  and  good  work. 

And  Preston,  '07,  has  gone  into  the 
"office."  "Another  good  supervisor 
gone,"  says  one  man,  and  another 
said:  "hear  of  his  promotion?"  Strike 
an  average.  But  know  ye  of  the 
Brush  that  the  Brush  is  the  school  in 
which  big  trees  and  big  men  grow 
and  the  day  of  making  a  "rep"  by 
"approving"  and  signing  things  is  go- 
ing to  be  at  an  end  and  real,  first- 


hand  knowledge  and  experience  will 
be  demanded  of  all  who  sit  on  top 
ar.d  speak  in  Council.  Moral :  Stick 
to  the  Brush  and  grow. 

I.ovejoy  has  not  yet  figured  out  the 
Se  in  agriculture  as  against  that  in 
forestry  for  the  Mt.  Olympus  and 
therefore  he  has  not  a  word  to  say. 
Give  it  to  us  in  installments,  Love- 
joy,  and  don't  keep  us  waiting.  Love- 
joy  says:  "A  Prussian  'Forstwart' 
plus  experience  as  whaler  and  pirate 
with  a  little  of  good  salmon  steak  to 
take  off  the  edge  makes  a  fine  ranger 
for  protective  service."  This  is  from 
the  first  chapter  of  his  book,  "Doin' 
versus  Oratory,  or  -  -  ." 

Ransom  writes  in  to  find  out  who 
was  responsible  for  the  item  pub- 
lished about  him  in  the  last  issue  of 
TH  FORESTER,  and  vows  vengeance  if 
he  finds  the  guilty  party.  Of  course 
he  denies  the  whole  affair.  Incident- 
ally he  wishes  all  the  fifth  year  men 
success  in  their  civil  service  exams. 

H.  A.  Green  drops  a  few  lines  from 
Priest  River,  where  he  has  been  work- 
ing with  Farquhar  on  seed  extraction, 
He  claims  that  his  evenings  are  short, 
his  eyes  full  of  dust,  and  that  he  has 
no  Sundays,  and  hence  has  rather 
lost  track  of  the  outside  world.  By 
this  time  Green  is  doubtless  engaged 
in  experimental  work,  his  letter  stat- 
ing that  he  expected  to  go  into  that 
soon. 

Xdlis,  'u,  sends  best  wishes  to  all 
the  boys  and  states  that  he  is  now 
engaged  on  lumber  price  work  and 
in  making  a  study  of  Vermont  wood- 
using. 

Keplinger,  '08,  has  left  Pagosa 
Springs,  Colo.,  and  is  now  at  the 
experiment  station  at  Wagon  Wheel 
(»ap  working,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Weather  Bureau,  "on  that  grand 
old  question  of  'Forest  Influences,' 
with  special  reference  to  stream  flow." 
Good  work,  Keplinger.  Here's  wish- 
ing you  success  in  your  work. 

Duthie  was  East  on  a  visit  and 
stopped  here  to  see  us  a  couple  of 
days.  He  was  here  about  the  time 
the  announcement  of  Profe-xn- 
Roth's  resignation  was  made.  With 


the  rest  of  us,  he  feels  that  a  hard 
blow  has  been  dealt  the  school,  but 
he  is  too  loyal  to  Michigan  to  think 
it  means  a  kn-ock-out  and  says  that 
the  department  will  continue,  to  turn 
out  men  who  "make  good."  It's  just 
such  spirit  as  that  that  has  helped 
to  make  a  good  name  for  the  Michi- 
gan foresters. 

Goetz,  '08,  is  at  present  acting  head 
of  the  forestry  department  in  Ohio 
State  University,  in  the  absence  of 
Professor  William  Laxenby,  who  is 
taking  a  trip  around  the  world  ami 
studying  forestry  conditions  general- 
ly. Congratulations  to  Goetx,  and 
greetings  to  the  Ohio  State  forestry 
school. 

We  understand  that  Bedford  has 
gone  into  the  Indian  Service,  and  at 
an  advanced  salary,  although  still 
working  in  forestry  lines.  Congratu- 
lations, Bedford.  Better  drop  us  a 
line  and  tell  us  how  things  go  in  the 
I.  S. 

Some  one  comes  across  with  the 
enlightening  bit  of  news  that  "Lar- 
sen  spent  a  joyful  holiday  season  in 
San  Francisco."  How  about  that, 
Larsen?  You  should  keep  us  in- 
formed of  such  things. 

Dorr  Skeels,  '06,  is  assigned  tem- 
porarily to  district  I  headquarters  and 
is  lecturing  at  the  ranger's  school  at 
the  University  of  Montana.  This  is 
Skeel's  second  winter  there.  Evi- 
dently they  like  him. 

Hopkins,  '08,  who  is  now  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
as  timber  and  land  examiner,  paid  us 
a  brief  visit  recently  on  his  way  east 
from  St.  Paul. 

Morris,  '09,  was  in  Chicago  re- 
cently on  his  vacation,  but  he  was  so 
"busy"  that  he  couldn't  find  time  to 
run  over  and  pay  the  old  school  a 
visit. 

Mar  is  says  that  the  entire  force 
on  the  forest  is  about  to  start  an  elk 
counting  campaign,  and  adds  that  the 
L'-anu-  enthusiasts  who  want  to  do 
something  for  the  game  but  don't 
kr.ow  just  how  to  go  about  it  are 
constantly  pestering  the  force,  so  they 
are  getting  ready  to  answer  questions. 


Smoker  Number  Three 


l>\  way  of  celebrating  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  and  the  finish  of 
final  examinations,  -the  club  members 
on  the  evening  of  February  14,  gath- 
ered in  the  new  headquarters  for  the 
third  smoker  of  the  year.  The  at- 
tendance beat  anything  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  organization  and  the 
affair  was  a  decided  success  in  every 
way.  Group  three,  which  worked 
under  the  direction  of  Bruner,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  for  giving 
such  a  royal  entertainment. 

Professor  C.  T.  Johnston,  the  new 
head  of  the  surveying  department, 
wrho  has  evidenced  great  interest  in 
the  foresters  and  who  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  forestry  depart- 
ment in  the  way  of  giving  work  in 
surveying  that  has  long  been  needed, 
was  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  giv- 
ing an  illustrated  lecture  on  The  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  Professor  Johnston 
is  an  out-door  man  through  and 
through  and  he  spoke  of  the  moun- 
tain country  as  "the  place  I  love." 
Being  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
foresters  his  talk  struck  just  the  right 


place,  making  those  who  have  been 
in  the  great  national  park  feel  almost 
as  though  they  were  back  there  once 
more,  and  bringing  to  those  who  have 
not  beheld  the  beauties  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone a  longing  to  do  so. 

The  views  which  Professor  John- 
ston used  to  illustrate  his  talk  were — 
well,  beautiful,  for  no  other  word 
will  describe  them.  Tinted  to  show 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  wonderful 
coloring  of  that  region  they  seemed 
almost  "lifelike."  The  spouting  geys- 
ers, paint  pots,  baths,  canons,  falls, 
hot  springs,  terraces,  and  in  fact  all 
the  great  wonders  from  the  Great 
Teton  to  Old  Faithful  were  shown 
vividly,  and  described  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  strong  impressions  of 
that  great  park.  The  club  is  indebted 
to  Professor  Johnston. 

The  committee  sprang  a  surprise 
in  the  nature  of  the  "chuck"  which 
followed  the  talk.  "Hot  dog"  and 
sauerkraut  sandwiches,  and  coffee 
made  a  hit,  together  with  the  "smokes." 
Truly,  the  smokers  have  become 
events  to  look  forward  to. 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL. 


On  the  20th  of  April  the  news  was 
made  public  that  the  Regents  had 
prevailed  upon  Professor  Roth  to  re- 
main at  Michigan,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  announced  that  the  Board 
hlad  decided  upon  a  'more  liberal 
policy  with  respect  to  the  forestry  de- 
partment, so  that  at  present  things 
look  most  favorable  for  the  school. 
In  another  column  will  be  found  a 
communication  from  Professor  Roth 
which  makes  unnecessary  any  further 
comment  as  to  his  decision  to  stay  at 
Michigan.  That  all  Michigan  men, 
and  foresters  particularly,  are  great- 
ly pleased,  goes  without  saying,  and 
The  Forester  joins  in  the  general  re- 
joicing. 

•Michigan  foresters  will  also  be 
pleased  at  the  announcement,  made 
on  May  9th,  that  Prof.  O.  L,.  Sponsler, 
'10,  at  present  head  of  the  forestry 
school  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
is  to  come  to  Michigan  next  year  to 
work  with  his  former  teacher.  Just 
what  branch  of  the  work  "Sponse" 
(we  can't  just  get  out  of  the  custom 
of  calling  him  that)  is  to  take,  is  not 
stated,  but  that  he  will  help  materially 
in  building  up  the  department  is  cer- 
tain. He  will  be  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Announcement  is  also  made  that 
"Brig"  Young  is  to  be  here  as  instruc- 
tor for  another  year  at  least,  and  this 
gives  further  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Pottinger  is  also  being  congratulated 


on  the  fact  that  he  has  been  appoint- 
ed special  assistant  for  next  year. 

In  connection  with  the  new;  policy 
adopted  by  the  Regents  toward  the 
school  it  is  stated  that  they  have  ap- 
proved a  plan  for  the  immediate  re- 
organization of  the  teaching  force 
and  of  the  courses  given  by  the  de- 
partment. The  budget  for  1912-'13 
assures  a  staff  of  fully  double  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  of 
recent  years,  and  means  an  expendi- 
ture in  salaries  of  nearly  four  times 
that  for  1905. 

It  is  the  intention  to  add  to  the 
courses  given  at  present,  strengthen- 
ing them  especially  in  laboratory  and 
field  work;  also  to  add  several  special 
courses  for  men  to  do  particular  kinds 
of  work.  In  addition  courses  are 
planned  for  students  in  architecture, 
and  civil  engineering,  besides  some 
general  courses  for  any  students  in- 
terested in  forestry  and  conservation. 

Provision  is  also  to  be  made  at  once 
for  systematic  effort  in  extension 
work,  a  feature  much  desired  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  when  the  school 
was  first  established  in  1903  and  one 
which  has  had  to  be  deferred  and 
neglected  for  lack  of  help. 

Plans  are  on  foot  to  secure  nursery 
ground  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of 
the  campus,  and  to  acquire  a  school 
forest  within  easy  reach  of  the  Col- 
lege. 


THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET. 


The  Club  never  had  quite  such  a 
banquet  as  the  annual  affair  of  this 
year,  held  at  the  Union  the  evening 
of  March  the  23rd,  and  given  in  honor 
of  Professor  Roth.  The  banquet  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  farewell  tribute  to 
him,  the  developments  that  induced 
him  to  remain  here  at  Michigan  not 
yet  having  taken  place.  Naturally, 
the  affair  was  hardly  one  of  a  joyful 
nature.  Rather  was  it  one  pregnant 
with  deep  emotions — regret  over  the 
loss  of  a  friend  and  teacher,  mingled 
with  the  deepest  respect  and  love  for 
the  man  who  has  come  to  be  affec- 
tionately known  by  all  his  students 
as  "Daddy"  Roth. 

The  banquet  was  largely  attended, 
and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  had  seen  to  it  that  the 
wants  of  the  inner  man  were  well 
looked  after. 

Woodbridge  Metcalf  was  toastmas- 
ter.  In  his  introductory  remarks  he 
spoke  briefly  of  the  nature  of  the 
occasion,  illustrating  his  point  with  a 
story  concerning  a  big  storm  on  the 
ocean.  The  captain  of  one  of  the 
steamships  had  ordered  the  mate  to 
send  up  some  sky  rockets  as  distress 
signals,  and  the  second  officer  was 
just  about  to  carry  out  instructions 
when  a  passenger  interrupted  him,  re- 
marking that  he  was  as  patriotic  as 
any,  but  that  he  thought  the  occasion 
seemed  too  serious  for  a  celebration. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Newcombe  of  the  botany 
department  was  the  first  speaker,  re- 
sponding to  the  toast  "Prospective 
and  Retrospective."  "This  occasion," 
said  the  doctor,  "to  me  is  accompanied 
with  feelings  anything  but  light  and 
jovial,  for  I  am  here  to  say  farewell 
to  him  who  has  been  a  guide  and  a 
friend  for  so  long.  I  have  known 
Prof.  Roth  for  25  years.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  him  dates  back  to 
the  time  when  he  was  taking  care  of 
things  at  the  Museum.  One  day  he 
was  giving  a  talk  on  trees  and  tree 
growth.  At  that  time  he  wasn't  the 
master  of  the  English  language  that 
he  is  now.  Now,  you  know,  he  has 
even  run  ahead  of  the  language.  He 
began  his  remarks  that  day  by  say- 
Ing:  The  question  is,  this  tree,  will 


he     grow     high      or     will     he     grow 
short?'  " 

Professor  Newcombe  then  gave  a 
brief  account  of  Professor  Roth's 
early  activities,  and  concluded  his  re- 
marks as  follows:  "We  can't  hope 
to  replace  him,  but  we  can  hope  that 
new  men  will  build  wisely  on  the 
'foundation  he  has  laid  here.  In 
closing,  Professor  Roth,  we  wish  you, 
in  your  new  field,  God  speed.  May 
you  continue  for  many  years  in  your 
full  vigor.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  when  the  history  of  forestry  in 
this  country  is  written,  Prof.  Roth's 
name  will  stand  in  the  fore  among 
those  whom  the  nation  delights  to 
honor." 

Fay  Clark  spoke  for  the  post-gradu- 
ates. He  dwelt  on  the  extent  to 
which  Prof.  Roth  had  endeared  him- 
self to  all  his  students,  by  his  kind 
attention  to  individual  needs,  by  his 
sage  advice,  given  freely  and  equally 
to  freshman  and  P.  G.  '"It  is  no 
wonder,"  said  Fay,  "that  the  boys 
have  come  to  call  him  'Daddy.'  He 
may  rest  assured  that  every  forester 
of  this  old  school  will  wish  him  the 
best  of  success  and  luck  in  any  ven- 
ture he  may  undertake." 

In  introducing  Prof.  C.  T.  Johnston 
as  the  next  speaker,  whose  subject 
was  "Leisure  Hours,"  the  toastmaster 
stated  that  Prof.  Johnston  had  great- 
ly lessened  these  same  leisure  hours  for 
the  foresters — much  to  their  benefit, 
on  Leisure  Hours  by  commenting  on 
Prof.  Roth's  departure.  "Personally," 
he  said,  "I  regret  it  as  much  as  you 
do.  But  there  are  other  considera- 
tions to  be  weighed.  There  is  the 
growth  of  forestry,  the  up-building  of 
the  profession  and  Prof.  Roth's  own 
advancement  to  be  thought  of.  The 
move  may  be  destined  to  be  for  the 
betterment  of  forestry,  and  it  may  not 
be  so  disastrous  to  the  school  here.  I 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the 
school  will  go  forward,  as  I  know 
Prof.  Roth  wishes  it  to." 

In  speaking  of  Leisure  Hours  Prof. 
Johnston  dwelt  upon  the  delights  of 
spending  them  in  the  big  'out-doors. 
"When  you  need  a  rest,  get  close  to 


Nature.  Go  where  Nature  is  Su- 
preme— to  the  wilds.  The  mountains 
offer  everything,  and  there  leisure 
hours  will  become  a  time  of  growth." 

Willett  F.  Ramsdell  spoke  for  the 
seniors,  \yho,  he  believed,  would  feel 
Prof.  Roth's  loss  perhaps  more  keen- 
ly than  any  others,  for  they  had 
come  to  really  appreciate  him,  and  to 
recognize  not  only  the  master  teacher, 
but  the  value  of  his  personal  character 
in  the  building  of  character.  Every 
senior,  he  said,  was  proud  to  think 
that  he  wore  the  Roth  label  and  he 
was  sure  there  was  not  a  one  but  had 
been  helped  and  bettered  for  having 
known  Prof.  Roth. 

Prof.  (Hill  was  scheduled  to  re- 
spond to  "Pine  and  Balsam,"  but  ill- 
ness prevented  his  attendance  at  the 
banquet.  Prof.  R.  W.  Hegner  of  the 
zoology  department  kindly  consent- 
ed to  speak  a  few  words  in  Prof. 
Hill's  place.  Dr.  Hegner  said  he  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  a 
few  words,  for  while  Prof.  Roth  had 
not  been  his  teacher,  which  he  consid- 
ered a  misfortune,  he  had  had  the 
advantage  of  his  counsel  for  four 
years.  "For  this  I  am  very  grateful, 
and  I  only  wish  that  I  could  have 
known  him  longer.  Associating  with 
him  as  a  teacher  I  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate his  personality  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  have  the  students.  It 
may  be  possible  to  get  some  one  to 
take  his  place  who  knows  as  much 
about  forestry  (which  I  doubt,  how- 
ever), but  we  can't  replace  his  per- 
sonality. He  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  a  man  can  have." 

In  speaking  for  the  juniors  Ray 
Bassett  said  in  part:  "No  class  will 
lose  as  much  in  Professor  Roth's  de- 
parture, as  the  juniors.  We  are  just 
ready  to  get  the  value  of  his  teaching, 
and  therefore  will  suffer  the  most.  We 
regret  his  leaving,  but  hope  he  will 
meet  with  all  sorts  of  success  at  Cor- 
nell." 

H.  Grossman,  as  president  of  the 
Club,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Club  mem- 
bers, presented  Prof.  Roth  with  a 
gold  watch.  "We  come  to  return,  as 
best  we  can,  some  measure  of  the 
love  and  affection  Prof.  Roth  has  so 
lovingly  bestowed  on  us,"  said  Gross- 
man. "We  are  here  to  say  good-bye 
in  a  formal  way.  This  token  repre- 


sents the  summation  of  our  fondest 
hopes  and  best  wishes.  We  hope  that 
the  passing  hours  of  the  future  will 
bring  to  his  life  all  the  good  things 
that  he  desires  and  all  that  should  be- 
long to  him.  May  this  token  bring 
back  recollections  of  those  in  -Michi- 
gan who  have  so  affectionately  and 
reverently  come  to  know  him.  as 
'Daddy.'  " 

It  was  in  a  voice  filled  with  emo- 
tion that  "Daddy"  accepted  the 
watch.  "This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive moments  of  my  life,"  he 
began.  "Never  have  I  had  occasion 
to  leave  men  to  whom.  I  seemed  so 
dear  and  who  are  so  dear  to  me.  I 
can't  tell  all  that  I  feel  tonight.  But 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  sen- 
timents expressed,  and  for  the  ex- 
pression of  friendship,  because  I  know 
it  is  real  in  the  hearts  of  all.  And  I 
want  to  say,  too,  that  I  have  the  same 
love  for  the  absent  ones  that  I  have 
for  you. 

"I  came  here  to  start,  at  my  be- 
loved Alma  Mater,  a  forestry  school. 
It  had  a  small  beginning,  and  its  suc- 
cess was  not  an  assured  one.  My 
friend  Newcombe  here  was  the  first 
man  to  realize  our  needs,  and  you  all 
know  that  he  has  been  faithful  to  his 
promises  of  assistance.  Good  Prof. 
Davis  and  the  other  faculty  members 
all  helped,  too.  The  equipment  was 
not  of  the  best_  but  they  all  shared 
with  us.  But  there  was  another  part 
that  was  far  more  important  in  the 
establishment  of  the  school — the  men 
who  came  to  the  school.  It  is  these 
men  who  have  made  this  school.  You 
here  tonight  have  been  carried  away 
by  a  beautiful  sentiment;  one  that  I 
can't  forget,  but  one  which  is  'mis- 
leading, nevertheless.  It  is  the  men 
who  have  made  this  school,  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  calling  for  the 
respect  of  the  whole  nation.  They 
have  blazed  the  trail  for  us.  It  is 
they  and  you  that  I  want  to  thank. 
To  look  in  such  faces  is  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  ups  and  downs. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  the  sentiment 
that  doesn't  show  despair  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  'Michigan  school. 
Don't  think  that  this  school  depends 
on  one  man.  I  assure  you  the  school 
will  prosper  whether  I  go  or  stay. 


Talk  of  my  going  has  already  done 
good.  Public  sentiment  says  that  the 
school  is  here  to  stay  and  that  it 
shall  continue  on  stronger  lines,  with 
broader  and  better  equipment. 

"It  is  painful  to  think  of  leaving 
here.  The  bond  between  us  is  not 
easy  to  break.  But  I  shall  feel  that 
I  am  with  you,  every  minute,  wherever 
you  are. 

"Cornell  is  planning  to  give  educa- 
tion in  forestry  to  any  man  who  wants 
it.  It  is  to  be  a  five-year  professional 
course.  I  have  no  thought  now  of 
attempting  to  attract  you  there.  On 
the  contrary  I  sail  be  delighted  to 
see  every  man  stick,  and  I  can  prom- 
ise  you  that  you  will  get  a  good 
course  here." 

Prof.  Roth  here  departed  somewhat 
from  the  local  situation,  to  discuss 
the  forestry  profession  in  general.  He 
spoke  of  the  need  of  the  profession 
for  big  men,  and  said  it  was  up  to 
the  forestry  schools  to  turn  out  men 
who  could  go  into  politics,  literature, 
etc.  "We  ought  to  have  some  law- 


yers who  know  forestry;  we  need 
four  or  five  men  in  the  legislature 
who  have  had  forestry  education;  we 
need  business  men  and  landowners 
who  have  had  training  in  forestry.  I 
am  saying  these  things  now  for  this 
reason:  We  are  on  the  division  of 
the  road;  some  want  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  forestry  schools,  and  make 
a  few  large  schools;  others  are  in  fa- 
vor of  teaching  forestry  in  many  in- 
stitutions. The  United  States  re- 
quires more  than  20,000  men  to  take 
care  of  its  forests.  How  are  we  to 
provide  these  men?  These  are  mat- 
ters I  want  to  have  you  think  about, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  presented 
them  at  this  time. 

"In  closing  I  want  to  thank  you 
again  for  this  beautiful  gift,  and  to 
assure  you  that  I  shall  always  think 
of  you  whenever  I  glance  at  it.  But 
it  doesn't  require  this  watch  to  do 
that;  there  is  another  watch  that  does 
it,  and  as  long  as  that  beats  I  shall 
think  of  you." 


SIMPLY  COULD  NOT  DO  IT. 


To    the    Michigan    Men    in    Forestry 
Students  and  Men  in  the  Field: 
Greeting: 

About  18  months  ago  conditions  at 
the  school  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Mulford's  usefulness  and  mine  wjere 
practically  at  an  end.  As  Friend 
Lyons  put  it  "we  needed  to  put  it  on 
wheels."  Numbers  increased,  facili- 
ties decreased.  There  was  even  some 
talk  of  moving  it  to  the  M.  A.  C.  at 
Lansing. 

Cornell  made  the  offer  of  establish- 
ing a  forestry  school  in  form  and 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  our  coun- 
try, a  forestry  school  which  should 
teach  forestry  to  all  who  desired  the 
teaching. 

This  looked  good;  negotiations  be- 
gan. Mulford  left  July  1911,  and  I 
was  appointed  January  5,  1912,  as 
Professor  of  Forestry  at  Cornell.  The 
matter  seemed  settled. 

There  was  considerable  commotion 
at  the  U.  of  M.,  in  fact  much  more 


than  seemed  justified  by  the  fact  of 
two  men  leaving  the  'Great,  Old 
School.  President  Hutchins  and  the 
Board  of  Regents  met  the  situation 
beautifully,  decided  at  once  not  to 
give  up  the  Forestry  School  here,  but 
to  build  up,  strengthen  the  depart- 
ment and  its  usefulness.  (Efforts  were 
made  to  secure  the  proper  men  to 
re-organize,  for  it  seemed  that  it  was 
to  be  a  "clean  slate"  affair,  since 
Mr.  Hill  also  resigned. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Michigan  men 
in  forestry  that  there  were  no  "offers" 
and  "counter  offers,"  and  that  this 
whole  affair  was  not  a  "piker"  enter- 
prise, but  that  it  was  a  simple  case  of 
acceptance  in  good  faith  of  a  very  at- 
tractive offer  at  Cornell,  and  one 
which  promised  not  only  a  better 
field  for  work,  but  one  which  seemed 
to  make  for  more  actual  forestry  in 
our  country. 

Unfortunately  (better  let  us  say 
fortunately)  there  came  up  certain 
conditions,  entirely  unforeseen  in  the 


beginning,  and  these  seemed  sufficient- 
ly formidable  to  take  away  the  at- 
traction of  the  Cornell  proposition 
and  the  last  of  March  I  asked  to  be 
released  from  my  position  at  Cornell. 

And  now  that  this  is  over  let  me 
say  to  you  one  and  all,  that  I  am 
here  to  stay,  that  this  is  no  mere 
truce-business  that  I  propose  to  de- 
vote the  rest  "of  my  time  to  building 
up  our  school,  your  school;  that  I  am 
glad  to  stay  and  thoroughly  happy  in 
my  wprk  here. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  it  was 
you,  the  forestry  students  of  the 
University,  and  especially  you,  the 
men  in  the  field,  who  have  given  me 
strength  and  inspiration  for  my  work. 
And  it  was  this  consideration,  more 
than  all  else,  which  weighed  heavily 
with  me  when  trying  to  decide  what 
was  for  the  best. 

As  I  have  repeated  many  times,  it 
was  you,  the  students  in  forestry  at 
[Michigan,  and  you,  the  men  in  the 


field,  who  have  made  this  school 
what  it  is,  and  it  is  your  support  to 
which  we  all  must  look  in  the  future 
for  its  growth  and  strength. 

Let  us  all  join  hands  in  this  en- 
terprise and  ma'ke  Michigan  what  it 
should  be — the  great  forestry  school 
of  the  Nation.  A  school  where  real 
live  men  come  together  to  get  such 
instruction  in  forestry  as  they  need 
and  desire;  \^here  the  professional 
man  finds  a  course  in  keeping  with 
his  future  work,  where  the  future 
statesman  can  imbibe  the  principles 
of  real  conservation,  better  seen  and 
learned  in  forestry  than  anywhere 
else;  and  where  the  engineer  and 
architect,  the  school  teacher  and  law- 
yer may  all  get  such  instruction  as 
may  prove  helpful  in  their  vocation. 

A  great  school  for  a  great  profes- 
sion, for  a  great  Nation! 


Your   friend    and    teacher, 


ROTH. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1906. 


In  line  'with  the  policy  which  The 
Forester  has  been  following,  of  giving 
in  each  issue  a  brief  account  of  one 
of  the  old  classes  the  editors  planned 
to  give  in  this  issue  a  few  words  rel- 
ative to  the  whereabouts  and  activi- 
ties of  each  member  of  the  class  of 
1906.  With  this  idea  in  view  a  line 
was  dropped  to  each  man,  asking 
for  a  few  notes.  Only  four  responses 
were  forth-coming,  so  anything  like 
a  complete  account  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  some- 
thing "breezy,"  Frothingham  writes 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  that  that 
isn't  in  his  line;  that  all  he  can  offer 
is  hot  air,  and  dry,  at  that.  Some  of 
the  "dry"  facts  submitted  by  him  fol- 
low: "On  leaving  A2  I  was  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  at  .Halsey,  Neb.,  but 
left  for  Washington  in  November, 
1906,  and  have  worked  under  Zon,  in 
the  office  of  Silvics,  ever  since.  My 
headquarters  have  been  at  Washing- 
ton and  my  work  has  consisted  of 
fielti  studies  during  the  summer,  and 
of  reports  and  office  routine  in  the 
winter.  The  field  work  was  mostly 


the  .collection  of  data  for  volume, 
growth  or  yield  tables  for  various 
northern  hard-woods  and  for  Douglas 
fir.  Just  now  I  am  attempting  to  per- 
petrate a  report  on  white  pine.  Not 
being  a  supervisor,  or  even  a  deputy, 
but  just  a  plain  forest  assistant,  I 
shouldn't  be  expected  to  put  up  any 
more  extended  line  of  persiflage  (as 
Stickney  calls  it),  and  will  resign  the 
floor  to  the  rest  of  the  class  who 
have  got  'oodles'  more  to  talk  a'bout." 

Frothingham  reports  that  there  are 
now  in  Washington  six  Michigan  men: 
Sudworth,  Clapp,  Brush,  Nellis,  Kaler 
and  himself. 

E.  C.  Clifford  "comes  across"  with 
the  following:  "Am  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor  on  the  Madiaon  forest, 
located  at  'Sheridan,  Mont.;  single, 
poor  and  sober,  but  honest;  present 
•prospects  are  that  I'll  continue  so  for 
some  time." 

W.  M.  Drake  writes  from  Flagstaff, 
Arizona:  "Entered  the  Forest  Service 
as  Forest  Assistant;  was  detailed  as 
Technical  Assistant  on  the  Washing- 
ton Forest  for  about  five  months, 


then  spent  a  month  on  the  (Medicine 
Bow  forest  marking-  timber.  Was 
then  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco 
Mts.  Forest  and  have  remained  there 
since.  Was  promoted  to  Deputy  Su- 
pervisor Jan.  1,  1909  and  Supervisor 
Jan.  1,  1912.  Still  hold  the  position 
of  Forest  Supervisor  on  the  Coconino 
National  Forest.  Was  married  in 
June,  1909,  and  have  one  daughter, 
born  Jan.  1,  1911." 

The  following  was  received  from 
H.  S.  Sackett,  of  the  Chicago  office: 
"If  modesty  didn't  forbid,  I  would  be 
glad  to  present  you  with  an  autobio- 
graphy of  my  fortunes  since  leav- 
ing Michigan.  But  the  old  dame  won't 
permit  me  and  I  fear  you  will  have 
to  omit  it.  In  lieu,  may  I  suggest 


that  you  run  the  inclosed  statement 
concerning  the  utilization  of  wood 
waste  which  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  work  in  which  I  have 
been  mainly  interested  since  leaving 
Ann  Arbor?"  Lack  of  space  in  this 
issue  prevents  the  publication  of  the 
article  referred  to. 

No  word  was  received  from  Skeels, 
Thorward,  Stickney,  Moody,  Kemp- 
fer  or  White,  so  the  best  the  editors 
can  do  is  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
directory  published  in  the  fiirst  issue 
of  this  year's  Forester. 

Death  has  claimed  one  member  of 
the  class  of  1906:  F.  J.  Phillips,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  demise  wjas  profes- 
sor of  forestry  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MEN  IN  THE  FIELD. 


Heber  IStout,  '10,  address  Iloilo, 
Philippines,  has  been  promoted  to 
chief  forester  of  Negros,  Leyti,  Cebu, 
Bohol,  Palawan,  etc.,  of  the  district 
of  the  Viscayas  and  Palawan  (all 
clear  to  every  educated  man  of  Wash- 
tenaw)  and  has  more  islands,  sam- 
pans, bolos  and  brown  brother  rang- 
ers than  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  himself. 
A  Pennsy  man  is  helping  him  and 
smokes  while  Stout  does  the  think- 
ing. He  is  out  of  the  Bosque  (means 
county  jail?)  and  right  in  civiliza- 
tion, with  stationery  from  the  Panay 
Club  (close  brother  to  Picknick).  He 
says  Mathews  is  turning  out  expert 
rangers  at  the  rate  of  3  per  after- 
noon. Stout  says  he's  coming  but 
only  on  a  visit.  This  is  hopeful,  for 
we  know  there  will  be  a  few  min- 
utes at  lease  for  the  old  town  and 
U.  of  M.  Fast  mail  service,  a  let- 
ter 12  months  at  the  office,  that  is 
accommodation  bordering  on  rapid 
transit  on  the  Erie  canal.  He  had  the 
latest  news  ever  heard  of  Taft's  elec- 
tion. What  he  won't  hear  about  Taft 
next  will  fill  the  war  gazette.  He  says 
Curran  is  still  cimarron,  roams  the 
woods  and  eats  rice  and  parrot.  Well, 
it  beats  cold  storage  chidkens,  Stout. 
Auf  wiedersehen,  Stout,  our  best 
wishes  and  congratulations.  Get 
Klemme  to  interpret:  he  things  Ger- 
man, speaks  Spanish  and  writes  Eng- 


lish,  so   he    is   safe.     Best  regards   to 
all  the  boys,  from  the  Club. 

Prof.  Mulford  continues  at  Cornell, 
and,  as  head  of  the  school,  is  busily 
organizing  affairs.  Two  hundred 
students  have  taken  the  courses  in 
forestry  offered  at  the  college  and 
much  extension  work  has  been  done 
by  Mulford  and  Bentley. 

E.  H.  Pound  says:  "South  America, 
the  Andes  and  the  real  jungle  for  me." 
But  he  adds  that  the  formula  for 
government  and  revolution  has  a  de- 
fect, that  neither  the  Yr  nor  the  Se 
is  sufficiently  reliable.  Prof.  Hussey 
in  astronomy  is  down  in  Argentina 
and  is  gradually  getting  onto  the 
curve,  Pound.  IE.  H.  talked  to  the 
Washington  scientists  on  the  Amazon 
region  and  his  trip  across  the  conti- 
nent. Better  come  up  and  tell  it  to 
the  Club  Pound. 

Maris,  '10,  is  counting  the  elks  and 
getting  the  Gc  and  Ge  on  the  stock. 
He  says  the  trouble  is  not  with  the 
Elk,  but  with  the  court  which  would 
not  indict  a  fellow  who  kills  for 
turks.  He  also  thinks  some  of  the 
markmanship  is  not  up  to  the  Love- 
joy  standard,  when  75  shots  fail  to  do 
more  than  wound  a  lot  of  these  poor 
mismanaged  and  starving  animals. 
Glory  to  state  rights  and  peanut  pol- 
itics! 


H.  A.  Green,  '11,  says:  "Priest  River 
country  and  the  white  pine  for  me." 

He  is  an  ardent  letter  writer  (to ?) 

and  now  and  then  one  sifts  through 
here.  Seed  collection  and  running  a 
seed  extractor  seem  to  be  Green's 
forte.  But,  on  the  quiet,  he  says:  "A 
good  reconnaissance  job  and  a  bit  of 
trout  fishing  are  far  more  inspiring." 
Green  is  a  little  peeved,  because  the 
seed  year  was  good  and  all  was  wiell, 
but  a  bushel  of  cones  did  not  pan  out 
a  pound  of  seed,  as  it  should  accord- 
ing to  Bulletin  X. 

Farquhar,  '09,  writes  more  legibly 
(whatever  that  means);  at  least  he 
says  he  can  read  his  own  hand.  It  is 
one  of  those  character  hands  and  we 
all  knew  Farquhar  had  the  "stuff," 
character  and  spun'k  to  spare.  He 
has  tackled  the  big  job,  that  grave- 
yard of  "rep"  in  the  service,  Sllvics, 
and  is  compiling,  reporting,  planning 
and  incidentally  he  is  going  to  put 
some  trees  on  the  land.  Stick  to  it 
Farquhar;  your  plans  are  good,  and 
the  trees  are  needed. 

Clyde  X.eavitt,  '04,  has  quit  the 
Service  to  start  one  himself  as  For- 
ester to  the  Conservation  Commission 
of  Canada.  Incidentally  he  will  or- 
ganize a  fire  service  for  the  Railway 
Commission.  A  big  job  for  a  big  man. 
Leavitt  always  liked  to  have  a  chance 
at  running  his  job  himself,  and  he  can 
do  it.  The  congratulations  of  the 
Club,  Leavitt;  our  thanks  and  well 
wishes.  Headquarters,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada. 

J.  W.  Stephen,  '07,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  assistant  professor  of 
forestry  with  Syracuse  University,  to 
help  teach  in  the  new  College  of  For- 
estry. He  will  have  charge  of  the 
nursery  work  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  and  will  teach  silviculture  next 
year.  Best  of  luck  to  you,  Stephen. 
Mr.  Stephen  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  and  has  been 
with  the  New  York  state  forest  com- 
mission since  1908. 

S.  W.  Strothman,  '10,  thinks  a  cor- 
ner on  the  "California"  National  For- 
est is  a  lot  more  attractive  than  a 
1,000  miles  of  "muskeag"  up  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  country,  dog  sleds, 
"pamigan,"  Indians  and  all.  Good 
taste  Strothman;  general  agreement 


on  that  point,  in  spite  of  all  the  "in- 
exhaustible" supply  of  the  far  North 
Spruce.  Strothman  feels  quite  chesty 
about  his  timber  sale,  and  invites  tile 
Club  to  make  an  inspection  tour  to 
verify.  He  claims  all  rules  in  silvicul- 
ture, including  la  and  IV-1-b,  were 
carefully  adhered  to,  and  if  natural 
reproduction  does  not  come  now,  and 
on  the  run  at  that,  he  is  going  to  re- 
model Gayer  and  add  four  more  chap- 
ters. We  all  hope  the  reproduction  is 
starting,  and  in  any  case  the  inspec- 
tion is  safe  at  this  distance. 

Love  joy  went  off  again  and  mixes 
"gosh  all  hemlock"  with  some  excla- 
mations of  the  Norwegian  forest  ex- 
pert when  he  dodged  brush  along  the 
"donkey"  line  in  Washington,  as  the 
big  log  came  sliding  "quietly"  through 
the  forest.  Well,  always  glad  to  hear 
from  Lovejoy  and  the  only  right  solu- 
tion of  the  matter  is  that  he  come  for 
a  visit,  help  celebrate  and  put  the 
case  verbatim.  Some  of  us  are  plan- 
ning a  tour  of  inspection  for  the 
Olympic,  so  better  get  out  the  halibut 
hook  and  a  line  for  25  Ib.  salmon, 
for  they  say  that  these  animals  even 
crawl  into  the  balsam  brush  and 
spoil  reproduction. 

J.  R.  Dickson,  '08,  is  still  clinging 
closely  to  the  brush  in  the  "Riding 
Mountains."  Incidentally  he  likes  to 
go  down  to  the  metropolis  (Winni- 
peg) and  watch  the  50  Scotchmen 
fresh  from  the  old  sod,  teach  the 
"folks"  of  the  N.  W.  "the  Roarin' 
Game"  of  "curling/  Of  course  these 
good  Scotchmen  went  home  sadder 
but  wiser,  for  the  international  man 
of  the  N.  W.  is  it  every  time.  Dick- 
son  says  work  is  going  nicely  and  they 
are  trying  to  make  a  lot  of  poach- 
ers, timber  thieves,  etc.  "perform  in 
captivity,"  just  to  make  them  feel 
more  at  home.  Incidentally  he  phi- 
losophises whether  the  Anglo-Saxon 
temperment  is  capable  of  developing 
a  forest  policy.  Ask  Lovejoy  and 
his  ranger,  Dickson.  Personally  and 
editorially,  I  think  we  can,  as  soon 
as  we  can  break  up  the  combination 
of  politicians  and  (other)  rascals. 

D.  C.  Birch  upset  some  of  the  good 
feeling  over  the  latest  efforts  in  "pea- 
nut vender"  statesmanship.  The  great 
(?)  protectors  of  the  poor  and  be- 
nighted people  and  stanch  represent- 


atives  of  state  rights  (and  sailors' 
jails)  put  up  a  game  on  the  true 
principles  of  civil  service  so  that  a 
man  can  not  transfer  from  one  state 
to  the  other.  This  was  meant  as  a 
great  hit  in  "practical"  politics 
(whatever  form  of  graft  that  means.) 
But  now  it  proves  a  boomerang  and 
hits  a  good  Western  man  in  a  good 
Western  state  and  deprives  a  forest 
which  needs  this  man.  But  then — 
politics  is  sacred  and  is  a'bove  people 
and  property.  Pardon  the  "spiel." 
Better  come  back  next  winter,  Birch, 
and  tell  us  all  about  it. 

G.  A.  Duthie  sends  in  the  "Pike 
News,"  a  most  creditable  paper  bound 
In  proper  forester's  green.  The  news 
and  articles  are  to  the  point,  and  es- 
pecially one  on  motorcycles  in  moun- 
tain work,  by  Ranger  Armentrout, 
is  a  most  excellent  statement  based 
entirely  on  experience  on  the  "Pike." 
Thanks  and  best  wishes,  Duthie. 

Sponsler  and  Duppert,  '10,  are  too 
busy  teaching  the  good  doctrines  at 
Nebraska  to  even  write  much.  Dup- 
pert, of  course,  is  excused  from  all 
special  duty.  But  then,  there  is  a 
limit  to  these  special  excuses,  Dup- 
pert and  after  this  summer  the  Club 
expects  a  detail  report.  Sponsler  has 
changed  materially;  the  report  has  it 
that  he  sports  an  auto,  "just  to  keep 
up  with  the  extension  work  among 
the  farmers,"  is  his  version.  Also 
he  is  getting  to  be  "h —  on  the  bark," 
a  thing  he  never  was  accused  of  be- 
fore. 

J.  B.  Saxton,  '10,  is  with  'Morse, 
'09,  and  a  fine  team  they  make,  for 
Saxton  can  do  the  stunts,  even  to  18 
Easter  eggs  at  one  meal.  No  wonder 
he  keeps  lean.  He  says  the  ranger 
ate  20  and  did  not  show  effects;  he 
only  ate  18,  got  sick,  but  hung  on  to 
the  eggs.  Our  compliments,  Saxton; 
but  leave  a  little  for  the  4th  of  July. 

R.  H.  Goode,  '11,  is  in  private  work 
and  evidently  "hustling."  We  ex- 
pect to  see  him  get  an  option  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands  before  long  and 
want  the  chance  of  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion. Mr.  Gates  is  training  his  cam- 


era to  take  tree-ferns  on  the  run,  and 
map  the  dunes  per  hydroplane.  Best 
of  luck,  Goode. 

Supervisor  A.  E.  Cohoon  of  the 
Siuslaw  reports  that  Lewis  has  quit 
fussing  and  incidentally  there  is  some 
suspicion  that  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  the  supervisor  himself. 

McCarthy,  '11,  still  holds  forth  at 
Syracuse  University,  and  we  under- 
stand that  he  has  signed  up  for  an- 
other year  at  that  institution.  With 
Stephen  and  "Mac"  on  the  job  there 
now,  the  old  school  is  pretty  well  rep- 
resented. "Mac"  recently  took  three 
or  four  of  his  young  proteges  to  the 
New  York  state  nursery  at  'Salamanca 
to  give  them  a  little  practical  work. 
Incidentally,  Mac  said  it  didn't  seem 
bad  to  grub  around  a  bit  himself. 

Larsen  writes  that  he  has  just 
bought  a  new  horse  and  some  new 
"rigging";  that  he  feels  like  a  young 
kid,  and  is  anxious  to  get  out  and  try 
it.  He  also  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  Forest  Service  is  a  disease — that 
once  you  get  into  it,  you  won't  be 
satisfied  with  anything  else.  Such  en- 
thusiasm is  good.  Regards  to  Larsen 
from  all  the  members  of  the  Club. 

Clark  Gould,  '11,  who  is  still  con- 
nected with  the  branch  of  utilization, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  dropped 
in  on  the  boys  recently  for  a  brief 
visit. 

George  R.  Green,  '11,  writes  that 
"forestry  work  in  Ohio  is  progressing 
in  good  shape,  under  the  new  central 
board  for  all  the  state  hospitals  and 
penal  institutions,  the  forestry  depart- 
ment is  doing  cooperative  forestry 
work  with  a  number  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions." He  sends  regards  and 
best  wishes  to  all  Michigan  foresters. 
Regards  to  you,  Green,  from  the  boys 
of  the  Club. 

In  the  March  number  of  "The  Tim- 
berman"  is  an  article  written  by  John 
M.  Bedford,  '10,  giving  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  timber  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  reservation  and  the  general 
policy  of  the  Indian  Service  for  its 
protection  and  disposal. 


NEWS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  Club's  fourth  smoker  of  the 
year  was  held  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
of  April,  and  was  marked  by  the  larg- 
est attendance  of  any  of  the  series. 
A  departure  from  the  usual  affair  was 
made,  in  that  no  regular  program 
was  followed.  The  affair  was  held  in 
the  basement  of  the  economics  build- 
ing, where  is  domiciled  Reynold's  re- 
constructed mare.  A  good  share  of 
the  evening  was  spent  in  practicing 
throwing  the  Diamond,  the  Squaw, 
the  Basket  and  other  hitches,  and 
many  of  the  fellows  took  lessons  in 
assembling  packs,  etc.  Altogether  it 
was  a  most  profitable  evening.  "Eats" 
and  smokes  were  not  done  away  with, 
however,  and  Chairman  Wegner  and 
the  other  members  of  the  group  pro- 
vided generously  in  this  respect. 
Prof.  Merrick  of  the  surveying  de- 
partment gave  the  boys  some  valuable 
points  and  suggestions  concerning 
camp-life,  and  a  general  discussion  of 


matters    of    this    sort    followed. 

The  members  of  the  Club  have  been 
treated  to  some  excellent  talks  since 
the  last  issue  of  The  Forester.  "Mike" 
Sweeney  gave  one  of  the  best  talks 
of  the  year  on  the  Medicine  Bow 
national  forest,  presenting  an  excel- 
lent outline  of  the  organization  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  describing  in 
detail  some  of  the  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  on  the  Medicine  Bow.  Wood- 
bridge  Metcalf  also  gave  a  fine  talk 
on  the  Snoquamie  and  showed  some 
slides  that  were  exceptionally  good. 

The  Club  has  begun  work  on  the 
compilation  of  a  Forestry  Field  Al- 
bum. A  committee  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  make  a  canvass  of  the  fellows 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  pic- 
tures of  field  work  may  be  secured, 
and  collections  of  pictures  showing 
the  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  to  be  placed  in  the  album. 
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FORWORD 

With  this,  the  last  number  of  the  year,  The  Forester  says  good- 
bye until  next  fall,  and  the  editors  hand  over  the  pencil  and  shears, 
the  list  of  subscribers  and  the  account  book  to  the  newly  elected  pilots 
of  the  magazine.  For  them  we  bespeajk  the  same  hearty  support  ac- 
corded the  present  editors  during  the  past  year.  The  magazine  is 
essentially  for  the  men  in  the  field,  and  its  success  depends  largely 
upon  the  support  given  it  by  those  men,  both  in  a  financial  way,  and 
in  the  matter  of  furnishing  it  with  news.  A  few  lines  every  now  and 
then  help  out  mightily,  and  take  but  little  of  your  time. 

The  year  just  closing  has  been  a  good  one.  The  magazine  has 
done  well,  the  Club  has  flourished  and  the  school  has  taken  big  steps 
in  advancement.  True,  things  looked  dark  for  a  time,  but  the  storm 


blew  over  quickly  and  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing.  Never  has  the 
school  had  such  excellent  prospects  as  at  present,  and  next  year  should 
be  a  wonderful  one  for  the  Michigan  forestry  department.  Many  of 
the  improvements  outlined  are  already  under  way,  and  there  are  to  be 
no  steps  backward.  The  next  issue  of  The  Forester  should  be  a  happy 
one. 

Once  more  the  editors  solicit  support  for  next  year  from  each  and 
every  Michigan  forester.  Let  us  make  this  magazine  "bigger  and  bet- 
ter" than  ever. 

Communications  from  now  on  should  be  addressed  either  to  Harry 
D.  Mills,  1022  Vaughn  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  or  to  G.  W.  Walsh,  511 
Monroe  St.  Ann  Arbor,  the  new  managing  editor  and  business  mana- 
ger, respectively. 


Field  Day 


Undaunted  by  the  elements,  con- 
sisting at  the  time  of  cold  rain  and 
wind,  the  Foresters  of  all  five  classes 
of  the  university  made  camp  at  the 
Saginaw  Forestry  Farm  on  Saturday, 
May  11,  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
Field  Day.  All  morning  long  and 
hardly  without  interruption,  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  putting  a  sitop 
to  the  various  stunts  planned  for  that 
part  of  the  day,  but  failing  to  dampen 
the  ardor  of  the  young  'woodsmen, 
who  spent  the  time  learning  a  few 
tricks  concerning  making  fires  with 
wet  wood,  and  taking  lessons  in  camp 
cooking,  etc.  Altogether,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  rain  was  more 
or  less  of  a  blessing,  for  the  boys 
spent  the  time  in  grasping  pointers 
that  they  would  otherwise  have  miss- 
ed. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  in- 
augurated last  year,  open  camp  was 
kept  at  the  farm  from  Friday  after- 
noon until  Sunday  evening,  although 
Saturday  was,  of  course,  the  real 
Field  Day.  The  success  of  the  open 
camp  was  even  more  marked  this 
year  than  last.  At  least  50  men  hit 
the  trail  to  the  farm  Friday  after- 
noon and  made  camp  there  that 
night,  and  nearly  the  same  number 
remained  over  until  Sunday.  As  a  bit 
of  legitimate  advertising  for  the  club 
and  the  forestry  school,  30  or  4'0  of 
the  boys  gathered  at  the  economics 
building  Friday  afternoon,  and  form- 
ed a  regular  pack  train,  marching 
through  the  campus  and  down  town 


to  the  trolley.  The  train  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  much  fav- 
orable comment. 

At  the  farm  things  were  found  in 
excellent  shape  for  the  campers. 
Stiles,  gates  and  bridges  had  been 
constructed  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  along  the  right  of  way 
from  the  trolley  line  to  the  lake,  more 
for  the  convenience  of  the  expected 
guests  than  for  the  foresters,  but 
they  were  appreciated  by  the  latter 
also.  At  the  camp  site  proper  were 
10  or  12  tents,  ready  as  sleeping  ac- 
commodation for  the  simple  matter 
of  putting  them  up.  And  right  here 
some  of  the  fellows  learned  a  few 
things  that  will  prove  of  good  stead 
sometime  in  the  future. 

A  new  departure  this  year,  and  one 
which  met  with  favor  and  proved  a 
decided  success,  was  the  establish- 
ment at  camp  of  a  commissary  de- 
partment, making  unnecessary  the 
packing  of  "grub"  from  the  city. 
Here  were  sold  at  cost  staple  cooking 
articles,  such  as  bacon,  coffee,  sugar, 
flour,  condensed  milk,  bread,  etc. 
"Hank"  Pottinger  was  on  hand  to 
teach  the  boys  the  fine  art  of  making 
sour  dough  bread,  and  other  recog- 
nized camp  cooks  taught  the  unin- 
itiated how  to  stave  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

That  Friday  evening  meal  was  a 
success  all  around.  In  groups  of  four, 
five  or  six,  the  boys  built  their  fires 
and  did  their  own  cooking.  And  few 
there  were  who  did  not  seem  to  ap- 


predate  the  meal  more  than  they  do 
those  furnished  by  the  Ann  Arbor 
boarding  houses.  And  Friday  night, 
too,  was  an  occasion  to  be  rememiber- 
ed.  Gathered  about  the  camp  fires 
the  boys  "let  loose,"  and  with  ban- 
jos, guitars  and  mandolins,  to  say 
nothing  of  good,  healthy  lungs,  did 
some  harmony  work  that  certainly 
was  creditable. 

Before    daylight    Saturday    morning 
Coulson    and    his    bunch    of    assistants 


whatever  on  the  enthusiasm,  and  the 
hours  were  sipent  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge relative  to  packing,  cooking  and 
the  many  other  phases  of  woods  life. 
More  fellows  arrived  hour  by  hour, 
until  at  noon  there  were  on  hand 
very  nearly  a  hundred  and  these  were 
all  foresters,  too,  the  weather  condi- 
tions having  kept  most  of  the  faculty 
members  and  other  guests  away. 

That  barbecue  seems  to  grow  better 
year    by    year.       Surely    nothing    ever 


HITTING    THE   TRIAL. 


arose  to  start  the  fires  for  the  barbe- 
cue. Soon  after  this,  and  before  day- 
light, the  rain  began.  And  it  con- 
tinued. Breakfast  was  prepared  in  a 
downpour,  but  the  meal  lost  none  of 
its  savor  for  all  that.  Nor  did  it  ap- 
pear to  affect  the  appetites. 

The  deluge  did  prevent  some  of  the 
demonstrations  that  were  scheduled 
for  the  morning  program,  and  kept 
the  boys  in  their  tents  a  greater  part 
of  the  time.  But  it  proved  no  check 


tasted  better  than  did  that  meal.  The 
meat  couldn't  have  been  excelled,  and 
if  anyone  found  anything  wrong  with 
the  potatoes,  beans,  rice,  onions,  etc., 
they  didn't  voice  their  sentiments  so 
any  coulid  hear,  nor  was  anyone  seen 
endeavoring  to  stow  the  provender 
anywhere  but  in  their  mouths. 

Of  course,  Professor  Roth  was  on 
hand.  You  couldn't  have  kept  him 
away  with  a  cloudburst.  And  he  en- 
joyed himself  as  much  as  any,  too. 


Dinner  over  with,  and  a  picture  of 
the  bunch  having  been  taken  by  Lyn- 
don, the  'boys  gathered  on  the  hill- 
side to  listen  to  a  few  words  from  the 
man  whom  they  have  come  to  look 
upon  as  their  best  friend. 

"This  is  too  good  a  day  to  be  spent 
in  speech-making,"  said  "Daddy." 
"Some  have  been  deploring  the  rain; 
but  all  in  all  I  think  this  Field  Day 
the  greatest  success  of  any  we  have 
had.  Of  course,  we  miss  the  faculty, 
and  good  Dr.  Angell  especially,  and 
all  the  other  guests  we  generally 
have,  but  at  the  same  time  you  fel- 
lows are  getting  more  real  good  out 
of  this  Field  Day  than  you  ever  have 
before.  I  think  we  are  under  special 
obligations  to  Pottinger  for  institut- 
ing Field  Day.  We  are  also  grateful 
to  all  who  have  helped  the  thing 
along.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
Field  Day  has  done  more  for  what  it 
was  intended  than  any  we've  ever 
had  before.  It  has  thrown  us  to- 
gether more,  and  made  us  feel  more 
friendly  toward  one  another. 

"I  am  especially  glad  to  ibe  here 
today,  because  this  is  sort  of  a  'com- 
ing back'  for  me.  Not  long  ago  I  said 
good-bye.  Today  I  say  hello.  And  I 
want  to  add  emphatically  that  this  1» 
hello  to  stay. 

"And  I'd  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  isn't  only  that  I  am  to  stay,  or 
any  other  man  is  to  stay,  but  Michi- 
gan is  to  stay.  I  am  glad  and  happy 
to  remain.  But  this  whole  uproar 
has  done  this  much  good — the  re- 
gents today  know  absolutely  that 
they  want  to  keep  a  forestry  school 
here.  And  it  is  to  be  no  second-fid- 
dle affair,  but  a  school  that  is  to  be 
a  credit  to  the  university,  the  state 
and  to  the  men  who  have  helped  to 
make  it. 

"I  feel  that  I  am  justified  at  this 
time  in  making  'big  promises.  By 
next  October  the  school  will  be  as 
strong  again  as  now.  Plans  and  ap- 
propriations have  been  definitely  al- 
lowed us.  Why,  when  you  men  come 
back  here  as  forest  supervisor  we'll 
take  you  around  in  an  auto,  and  it 
will  be  the  Club  auto,  too.  And  we'll 
have  a  nursery,  not  at  the  Barnes 
farm,  but  near  the  campus.  And 


when  you  run  across  some  good  fel- 
lofw  who  is  looking  for  a  place  to 
learn  forestry,  you  won't  be  afraid  to 
send  him  to  Michigan. 

"In  former  days  I  told  the  six  men 
who  were  then  taking  forestry  that 
they  would  have  to  stick  together  or 
else  get  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Today 
you  need'  the  Forestry  club,  the  FMeld 
Day,  campfire,  smokers,  etc.,  because 
there  are  getting  to  be  so  many  of 
us  that  without  these  affairs  We 
won't  know  each  other  when  we  meet 
on  the  street.  This  need  will  increase 
year  by  year;  we  will  have  to  organ- 
ize so  that  we  will  remain  friends  to 
one  another.  And  right  there  is  the 
great  virtue  of  the  club.  The  club  is 
doing  a  good  work.  The  talks  by  the 
club  members  on  lurmbering  opera- 
tions, etc.,  have  done  so  much  good 
that  I  only  have  to  hit  the  high  spots 
now. 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we 
had  the  100  men  of  the  Field  here 
today.  Many  of  them  are  thinking 
about  us,  I  am  sure,  and  some  have 
written  that  they  wished  they  could 
be  here  today.  Some  day,  and  not  so 
far  in  the  future,  either,  we  hope  to 
bring  them  all  together  here.  This  is 
a  fitting  time  to  think  of  the  good 
men  in  the  field  whom  we  honor  and 
wiho  are  doing  such  good  work  for 
us." 

Following  Professor  Roth's  talk 
Dr.  E.  K.  Herdman,  who  has  been  a 
sincere  friend  to  the  foresters  for 
several  years,  gave  a  demonstration 
of  "First  Aid  to  the  Injured,"  touch- 
ing upon  treatment  to  be  used  in  the 
woods  for  various  injuries.  A  know- 
ledge along  this  line  has  come  to  'be 
felt  necessary  by  the  boys  who  go 
out  into  the  work,  and  the  members 
of  the  club  feel  more  than  grateful 
to  Dr.  Herdman  for  the  good  work 
he  has  accomplished  in  his  talks. 

At  just  about  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  elements  decided  to  re- 
lent a  bit;  the  sun  come  out  and  We 
had  a  beautiful  afternoon.  "Fritz" 
Schaefer,  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  the  Canadian  woods,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  been  adopted  into  one 
of  the  Indian  tri-bes  there,  gave  a 
demonstration,  with  the  assistance  of 


"Chuck"  Boyce,  of  making  camp  in 
a  hurry,  and  of  breaking  camp  in  a 
like  manner;  packing  for  a  canoe 
trip;  the  use  of  the  tunk  line; 
method  of  carrying  a  canoe  and  a 
few  pointers  on  handling  a  canoe  in 
the  water. 

Following  this  demonstration  came 
a  canoe  race,  in  which  Schaefer  and 
Boyce  were  the  winners,  with  Met- 
calf  and  Bravo  second.  Next  came 
the  canoe  tilting  contest,  which  pro- 
vided much  amusement  for  the  spec- 
tators and  cold  baths  for  some  of  the 
participants.  In  the  elimination  ev- 
ents Stout  and  Black  defeated  Coul- 
son  and  Sampson,  and  Steer  and  Vos- 
bury  succeeded  in  spilling  Metcalf 
and  Bravo.  Steer  and  Vosbury  also 
put  the  work  on  Stout  and  Black  in 
the  finals. 

A  swimming  race  across  the  lake 
was  the  next  event,  which  was  won 
by  Wegner,  'with  Wood  a  close  sec- 
ond. 

Sitler  won  the  pistol  match  and 
Knoch  the  rifle  match. 

Thus  ended  the  regular  scheduled 
events  of  a  most  successful  FieM 
I>ay. 


It  was  not  the  end  of  the  camp, 
however.  Many  fellows  remained  to 
get  further  instruction  in  camp  cook- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  evening  meal  was  a 
"hummer."  Just  to  break  the  mo- 
notony we  had  more  rain  that  eve- 
ning, but  it  didn't  interfere  to  any 
appreciable  extent  with  the  good 
time  around  the  camp-fire. 

The  next  day  'was  Sunday — and  it 
rained  some  more.  The  ranks  began 
to  be  depleted  somewhat  Sunday 
morning,  but  a  dozen  or  so  still 
"stuck  around"  and  made  a  good 
time  of  it.  Muzzall  concocted  a  great 
stew  for  dinner,  Baker  made  some 
fancy  biscuits  and  Steer  did  himself 
proud  with  some  fancy  dishes  that 
were  almost  too  good  for  camp  fare. 
We  promised  not  to  tell  on  him, 
however. 

Monday  lessons  began  to  call  soon 
after  this  meal,  and  by  nightfall 
there  were  left  at  the  camp  only  the 
three  who  were  to  look  after  packing 
up,  etc.,  in  the  morning.  So  now  we 
simply  await  the  next  annual  Field 
Day,  with  hope  that  it  will  prove 
even  more  successful  than  this,  the 
best  yet! 


The  Hill  Smoker 


The  club's  'fifth,  last  and  best 
smoker  of  the  year  was  held  at  the 
Union  on  the  evening  of  April  23rd. 
Very  properly  it  was  called  the  "Hill 
Smoker,"  inasmuch  as  Professor  Hill 
was  the  guest  of  honor.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Professor  Hill  is  leav- 
ing Michigan  this  June  to  go  into 
private  work,  the  members  of  his 
classes  took  the  occasion  to  present 
him  with  a  pair  of  field  glasses,  in 
token  of  the  esteem  and  regard  in 
which  they  hold  him.  Every  speak- 
er paid  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  has 
helped  to  place  the  name  of  Michi- 
gan well  to  the  fore  in  the  forestry 
profession. 

Professor  Roth  acted  as  toastmas- 
ter.  He  first  introduced  Pottinger, 
who,  he  said,  would  have  some  re- 
marks to  make  on  "When  We  Were 
Kids."  Pottinger  said  he  had  spent 
an  afternoon  recently  in  Chelsea, 
where  he  and  Professor  Hill  were 


"kids,"  endeavoring  to  dig  up  some 
good  stories  on  Hill  for  the  occasion, 
but  that  he  had  practically  failed, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  latter 
had  never  been  known  to  get  into 
much  trouble  that  was  of  any  ac- 
count. He  did  make  implication, 
however,  that  Professor  Hill's  absent- 
mindedness  began  early,  in  telling  of 
an  occasion  upon  which  the  latter 
had  gone  upstairs  in  the  evening  to 
change  his  clothes  for  some  grand 
function,  undressed  and  then  went 
to  bed. 

Prof.  Roth  introduced  himself  ag 
the  next  speaker,  taking  as  his  sub- 
ject "The  Student."  He  recalled  the 
days  when  he  came  here  to  organize 
the  forestry  school,  and  of  one  day  in 
particular  when  there  walked  into 
his  office  a  young  man  with  a  'busi- 
nesslike air,  who  "tackled  me  as 
though  he  wanted  to  sell  me  an  en- 
cyclopedia, and  wanted  cash,  but  who 


said  he  wanted  to  be  one  of  my  for- 
estry students.  That  young  man  was 
Mr.  Hill — the  first  one  to  apply  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  a 
course  in  forestry.  I  felt  relieved 
when  he  came  on  the  scene,  for  I 
knew  he  meant  business  and  would 
stick,  and  thus  vindicate  me  before 
the  regents.  Hill  told  me  that  it  was 
lumber-camp  chuck — three  plates  of 
strawberries  and  pie  for  breakfast — 
that  made  him  want  to  be  a  fores- 
ter. 

"In  course  1  in  forestry  that  year 
we  had  three  foresters,  some  laws 
and  several  co-eds.  And  Hill  cer- 
tainly had  a  pull  with  those  co-eds, 
for  as  soon  as  he  dropped  out  of  the 
course,  all  the  co-eds  left. 

"Hill  was  a  big  ;help  in  those  days 
— in  fact,  a  mainstay.  He  was  not 
only  the  first  forestry  student  here, 
but  he  was  the  man  who  really  start- 
ed your  club.  He  always  wTas  busi- 
ness— right  from  the  word  go,  and 
he  was  strong  on  nomenclature. 
Peavy  and  Hill  got  to  scrapping 
about  the  name  of  the  club — 'Peavy 
always  was  scrappy,  you  know,  and 
so  was  Leavitt,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting  at  which  the  name  was 
decided  upon.  Well,  Leavitt  straight- 
ened out  Peavy,  and  then  they  got 
the  club  named.  Hill  was  always  one 
of  its  strongest  supporters  and  the 
club  prospered. 

"Mr.  Hill  was  one  of  those  students 
who  was  born  a  stu'dent.  I  think  he 
must  have  'been  looking  for  a  Greek 
dictionary  or  something  of  that  sort 
when  he  was  born.  But  he  was  al- 
ways there  with  the  goods,  and  he 
saw  things  from  many  angles.  In  the 
years  that  I  have  known  him,  I  never 
had  a  student  who  pleased  me  any 
more  than  he  did,  or  who  exercised 
a  better  influence  on  the  students 
who  were  with  him.  He  was  always 
willing  to  take  on  faith  the  things 
which  had  been  evolved  in  forestry 
in  the  Old  World.  I  appreciated  him 
then  and  I  appreciate  him  now.  As 
a  student  he  was  a  decided  success 
and  stood  as  a  first  class  sample." 

"A  New  Species  of  Pine,  Obtained 
by  Cross  Mixture  of  Pineapple  and 
Jack  Pine,  in  a  Lodgepole  Thicket," 


was  the  toast  that  "Daddy"  called 
upon  "Mike"  Sweeney  to  respond  to. 
"Mike"  said  he  didn't  know  an  awful 
lot  about  that  particular  species,  but 
that  he  did  know  the  porcupine  to 
have  the  longest  and  sharpest  needles 
of  any  in  that  family.  Sweeney  saild 
that  we  all  regretted  to  see  Professor 
Hill  go,  but  that  at  the  same  time  we 
hoped  we  might  run  across  him  some 
day  in  the  field,  or  see  him  back  here 
on  a  visit,  and  that  we  wished  him 
not  only  better  health,  but  joy  and 
happiness  in  all  that  is  to  come. 

Grossman,  who  was  called  upon  to 
respond  to  the  'D.  B.  H.  in  Denver," 
made  a  few  facetious  remarks  rela- 
tive thereto,  and  then  waxed  serious. 
."We  are  about  to  say  good-bye  to 
Michigan,  that  is,  many  of  us  are," 
he  said.  "I  am  glad  to  go  out  hand 
in  hanld  with  Professor  Hill  because 
I  believe  that  in  him  I  have  found  a 
friend.  I  don't  know  when  we  will 
meet  again,  but  I  know  that  when 
we  do  there  will  be  a  good  warm 
handshake.  And  what  I  say  about 
myself  I  believe  is  true  of  all  of  us." 

Professor  Roth  said  Don  Knapp 
was  to  talk  about  "What  I  Know 
About  Creosote,  and  How  I  Got  Pre- 
served." Except  by  intimation, 
Knapp  failed  to  tell  much  about  the 
creosote,  or  about  the  preserving 
process  used  on  him.  His  references 
to  "Joe's,"  etc.,  served  to  give  a  bit 
of  light  on  the  subject,  however. 
Knapp  was  there  with  a  bunch  of 
good  stories,  but  it  is  deemed  best  not 
to  use  all  of  them  now — some  of  the 
boys  say  they  want  them  for  future 
occasions.  He  concluded  his  re- 
marks as  follows:  "We  are  mighty 
sorry,  Professor  Hill,  that  you  are 
to  leave,  'and  we  wish  you  all  kinds  of 
success  in  whatever  you  do." 

The  formal  presentation  of  the 
field  glasses  then  took  place,  follow- 
ing which  Professor  Hill  spoke,  in 
part  as  follows: 

"It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  what 
I  wiaiit  to,  tonight.  I  don't  believe 
you  appreciate  how  I  feel,  for  real- 
ly I  didn't  expect  this.  But  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  do  appreciate  it 
very  much  indeed. 

'"I   have   found    out      many     things 


about  myself  tonight  that  I  didn't 
know  before.  But  we  learned  for- 
estry in  those  early  days  just  the 
same.  But  then,  we  had  the  one  man 
to  teach  it  to  us.  There  wasn't  a  stu- 
dent in  those  days  who  didn't  take 
with  him  a  conviction  of  what  for- 
estry was,  and  what  we  should  do  to 
manage  it  correctly.  There  is  not 
another  jnan  in  the  United  States  to 
whom  is  so  much  due  the  fact  that 
the  Forest  Service  is  where  it  is  to- 
day. It  is  the  man  who  makes  the 
school,  not  the  school  that  makes  the 
man.  I  feel  that  it  is  worth  while — 
that  it  is  a  great  thing  in  our  lives' — 
to  have  gone  through  the  Michigan 
forestry  school,  and  I  assure  you  it 
has  been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
have  been  here  again. 

"I  am  more  grateful  tonight  than 
I  can  tell,  to  you  men  who  have 
stretched  out  your  hearts  to  make  me 
believe  that  I  have  had  some  small 


part  in  the  school's  success.  I  am 
sure  this  school  has  a  great  future, 
and  no  one  will  be  more  glad  than 
we  to  see  new  facilities  and  support 
back  of  Professor  Roth. 

"This  evening  has  been  a  pleasure 
of  which  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  I  as- 
sure you,  in  closing,  that  no  one  will 
ever  hold  a  closer  place  in  my  mem- 
ory than  the  men  who  have  been 
here  and  made  the  time  I  have  spent 
here  such  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  shall 
always  remember  the  good,  solid  fel- 
lows who  have  been  here.  They  are 
the  kind  of  men  who  are  drawn  here 
by  the  sort  of  man  we  have  at  the 
head  of  the  school. 

"I  wish  you  all,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  God-speed  and  the  highest 
success  in  the  world,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  we  may  meet  again  and 
pass  across  the  good  warm  hand- 
shake of  Michigan  men." 


News  of  Men  in  the  Field 


S.  D.  Smith,  '10,  says:  "Glad  to  see 
that  Michigan  still  leads."  Smith  is 
putting  the  trees  in  and  taking  them 
out  by  the  million,  and  what  is  more, 
he  simply  makes  them  live. 

Leavitt,  '04,  is  "working  into  his 
job"  nicely;  a  few  thousand  miles  of 
railroad  lines  do  not  seem  to  bluff 
him.  Courage  and  a  bit  of  support 
will  go  a  long  way.  Our  best  wishes 
are  with  you,  and  with  Canada. 

D.  C.  Birch,  who  is  out  a  year  and 
has  run  against  the  Red  Tape  (De- 
partment, did  not  get  back  to  help 
W.  W.  White  at  Missoula,  but  is 
roaming  the  big  bluffs  of  the  Kern 
river  country.  He  wants  to  contrib- 
ute to  Hegner's  Squirrel,  bird  and 
bug  album,  but  says  he  is  a  little  shy 
on  pointers  as  to  the  best  method  of 
treating.  Must  have  fallen  down  on 
the  creosote  classification  of  Course 
7.  At  any  rate  we  have  the  moral: 
Get  wise  on  preservatives.  We  miss- 
ed you  on  Field  Day,  Birch,  for  Hill 
had  to  do  all  the  fussing. 

Strothman,  '10,  is  still  happy  on 
the  California.  "Fire  protection  per 
heliograph  is  the  big  game,"  and  he 
says  a  station  on  Shasta  will  enable 
him  to  flirt  with  Larsen  and  wake  up 


Wulff.  But  he  says  Lyons  ducks 
down  and  can't  stand  the  glare. 
Might  turn  it  round  and  protect  big 
game  with  heliograph,  but  Maris  says 
a  club  is  better. 

E.  V.  Jotter  likes  Weaverville  and 
San  Francisco  and  claims  that 
Smithy,  '05,  is  conducive  (whatever 
that  means  here)  to  timber  sales  and 
good  cheer.  It  is  natural  for  him, 
Jotter,  especially  the  latter,  but  he 
says  he  can't  endure  too  much  sci- 
ence at  the  menagerie.  But  it  is  in 
the  "Trinity  Forester"  that  Jotter 
shines;  good  editors  make  good  con- 
tributions, and  some  of  the  articles 
on  fire  protection  are  the  best  put 
out  yet. 

Morris,  '09,  ban  his  very  abode  in 
a  bit  of  sentiment  (Coeur  d'Alene), 
in  spite  of  its  general  surroundings. 
He  says  the  charcoal  market  is  dull 
•and  he  prefers  yellow  pine  green. 
The  motto  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  is  to 
"catch  the  fire  before  it  starts."  Stick 
to  it,  Morris,  it  is  good  gospel.  They 
are  quite  "cocky"  on  the  Co~nr  d' 
Alene,  and  they  are  getting  ready  to 
"do  up  anything  that  walks"  on  the 
St.  Joe,  in  wrestling,  riding,  and  rid- 
dling, the  three  r's  of  the  North 


Idaho  country.  He  claims  Dickson, 
'08,  is  running  to  petry  and  made  a 
whopper  of  a  spiel  at  the  great  con- 
servation meet  at  Ottawa.  We  must 
get  a  report  on  this,  Dickson. 

Peter  Keplinger,  '08,  is  at  Wagon 
Wheel  Gap,  Colorado,  and  is  getting 
'dope"  for  the  final  word  on  Forest 
Influences.  He  has  it  down  fine; 
predicts  run  off  to  a  drop  (provided 
no  cow-punchers  pass  over  the  sacred 
slope),  and  he  says  three  Engelman's 
produce  an  influence  of  0.00025  de- 
grees. Don't  strain  the  glass,  Kep- 
linger, and  all  good  luck  to  your 
work. 

G.  R.  Green,  '11,  is  still  with  Ohio; 
is  right  into  park,  city  and  town  for- 
estry, has  no  use  for  German  plant 
stock;  believes  in  hardwoods,  and  has 
little  hope  for  Engelman  spruce  and 
blue  spruce  where  tulip  and  syca- 
more reign  supreme.  He  says  they 
are  planning  a  1,000-acre  forest  re- 
serve* in  Ohio  to  head  off  the  famine 
in  beer  keg  stock.  Buy  second  hand 
kegs,  Green,  you  get  the  stock  faster. 
Bad  forestry,  but  better  business. 

Saxton,  '10,  says:  "The  blue  moun- 
tains and  Indians  for  me,"  so  he  quit 
the  service  and  is  joining  Gutches 
and  Bedford.  Best  of  luck  to  you, 
Saxton.  but  don't  send  your  letters 
in  Choctaw. 

Boerker,  '11,  is  head  over  heels  in 
Forest  Regulation.  He  says  the  Aus- 
trian method  is  three  points  behind . 
Hundeshagen,  and  he  also  thinks 
this  big  area  cutting  with  logging 
chances  of  10  townships  is  straining 
Mulford's  silviculture,  case  3,  under 
d  sub  3.  We  agree  unconditionally, 
Boerker.  But  Smithy  says  "it's 
either  more  logslide  or  a  landslide;" 
so  better  the  former. 

Blumer,  '05,  is  cooling  off  at  Sas- 
katoon, Can.  (After  seven  years  of 
Arizona  cactus  and  goat  milk,  with 
the  milk  usually  left  out,  he  deserves 
this  rest.  Better  make  collections 
with  a  "header"  and  steam  traction; 
it  goes  easier  and  sells  better.  Best 
of  luck  to  you,  and  keep  a  section 
for  a  sort  of  foresters'  rest. 

Farquhar,  '09,  is  developing  a  new 
hand  (on  paper,  of  course).  Better 
stop  the  development,  Ffarquhar,  and 


take  to  the  typo.  He  says:  "Green, 
'11,  is  pulling  out  for  Orchard  Lake 
and  it  leaves  a  sad  gap  here."  Don't 
wonder,  for  Green  is  all  there.  But 
then,  we  can  use  some  good  men 
back  here  in  the  state. 

"Dad"  Peavy  they  call  him,  '05, 
and  "they  are  all  crazy  about  him." 
Such  are  the  reports  from  Corvallis. 
And  this  reporter  KNOWS.  So  here 
go  the  best  of  wishes.  May  Corval- 
lis absorb  Eugene  and  all  its  attrac- 
tions, and  prevent  the  usual  see-saw 
so  hurtful  to  good  education. 

And  Sackett,  '06,  went  and  did  it. 
He  is  starting  a  branch  office  at  Chi- 
cago, and  going  into  private  work. 
Bully  for  the  boys;  and  may  your  en- 
terprise prosper,  Sackett.  See  Am- 
erican Lumberman  for  particulars, 
and  bless  'Sackett  in  general  for  all 
it  is  wrorth.  It  is  time  that  foresters 
get  into  the  "game,"  the  "water  is 
fine"  and  an  education  ought  to  help 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  recent  as- 
sertion that  the  men  in  the  woods 
should  be  endowed  with  a  strong 
back  and  a  weak  mind.  Ignorance 
may  be  a  virtue  and  a  fine  quality, 
but  whether  it  takes  proper  care  of 
investments  remains  yet  to  be  proven. 

Chaney,  one  of  our  former  forestry 
students,  dropped  in  on  us  recently. 
He  has  been  working  for  the  Detroit 
Trust  company  for  the  past  year,  get- 
ting mortgages  on  everything  in 
sight,  and  he  says  prospects  are  ex- 
cellent that  many  will  go  bankrupt 
on  the  strength  of  it.  He  says  the 
era  of  the  forester  is  still  ahead;  that 
thus  far  the  bank  makes  the  money 
and  the  lumberman  'does  the  work. 
The  forester's  spirit  is  getting  the 
best  of  Chaney,  and  he  has  his  ticket 
bought  for  Germany  to  see  the  real 
article.  From  there  he  goes  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  thence  to 
what  he  calls  "God's  country" — Or- 
egon. 

Brower,  '08,  writes  from  Ogden, 
Utah,  to  state  that  he  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Lemhi  to  the 
Uinta  National  Forest,  where  he  is 
to  have  charge  of  the  nursery,  which 
has  a  present  capacity  of  4  million 
seedlings 'per  year.  Best  of  luck  to 
you,  Brower.  Address,  Kamas,  Utah. 


News  of  the  School 


The  club  held  its  last  meeting  of 
the  year  Monday  evening,  May  7,  and 
elected  the  following  officers  for 
next  year:  President,  J.  -H.  Pottin- 
ger;  vice  president,  Harvey  Goddard; 
recording  secretary,  E.  D.  Vosbury; 
corresponding  secretary,  L.  H.  Mur- 
phy; treasurer,  T.  M.  Wood;  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  D.  C. 
Birch  and  J.  F.  Stock;  managing  ed- 
itor of  The  'Forester,  H.  D.  Mills; 
business  manager  of  The  Forester,  G. 
W.  Walsh.  H.  Grossman,  the  retir- 
ing president,  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  support  accorded  him  during 
the  past  year.  "I  believe  that  I  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  best  organ- 
ization on  the  campus,"  said  Gross- 
man. "In  outgoing,  I  hand  over, 
somewhat  reluctantly,  the  reins  to 
your  new  president.  I  wish  you  all 
the  best  of  luck  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  the  best  I  can  for  the  way  you 
have  stood  back  of  the  club.  I  wish 
all  of  you  and  the  club,  the  very  best 
of  success." 

Thanks  to  T.  M.  Wood,  '13,  Mich- 
igan Foresters  now  boast  a  song  all 
their  own.  The  need  of  such  a  thing 
has  been  felt  for  some  time,  but  it 
remaine'd  for  "Woody"  to  bring  it  to 
materialization.  We  feel,  with  Prof- 
essor Roth,  that  it  is  an  excellent 
thins,  and  that  now  something  has 
been  started  in  this  line,  others  will 
be  forthcoming.  The  song  itself  is 
good,  and  has  a  hearty  swing.  We 
are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  publish  the 
music.  It  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Hill  smoker,  and  it 
made  an  immediate  hit.  We  give  the 
words  herewith: 

We've   hit  the  rail  a  little  way, 

We're   mighty   glad   we've   come, 
We're   here   in   old   Ann   Arbor 

And     we're    going    to    make    things 

hum. 
We  all   will  stick  together  and  do  the 

best  we  can, 

To    show    the    kind    of   foresters    we 
raise    at    Michigan. 

i       '     >  ~  ^ 

Some   of  us  like   ginger-ale  and  some 
of  us  like  beer, 


Some  of  us  like  other  things  much 

stronger   and   more   dear; 
Whate'er  your  form  of  beverage, 

Come  join    us   in    our   plan; 
Get  your  cup  and  fill  it  up 

To  dear  old  Michigan. 

When  we  hit  the  bigger  trail, 

Let's  hit  it  with  a  shout, 
And  try  to   hold   the  pace  set 

By  the  boys  already  out. 
Wherever    they    may   send    us, 

'Still   do   the   best   we   can, 
To  show  it's  only  top-notch  men 

They    raise    at    Michigan. 

The  club  is  to  be  represented  at  the 
big  celebration  of  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  univer- 
sity, which  is  to  take  place  during 
commencement  week.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  celebration  is  to  be 
a  parade,  in  costume,  of  the  various 
organizations,  such  as  Michieramua, 
Druids,  Barristers,  Vulcans,  etc.,  and 
the  club  will  appear  at  this  function, 
which  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  June 
25.  It  is  expected  that  between  20 
and  30  foresters  will  be  in  line,  garb- 
ed in  wood sm civ's  togs. 

E.  H.  Pound  blew  in  from  far  away 
South  America  during  the  week  of 
June  2nd,  and  gave  an  interesting 
talk  one  morning  in  the  Museum 
Lecture  room.  Pound  has  spent  two 
years  with  an  exploring  party  in  the 
equatorial  regions  of  South  America, 
making  investigations  of  rubber.  In 
company  with  two  others  he  crossed 
the  continent  from  Guayaquil,  Ecua- 
dor, on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Para, 
Brazil,  on  the  Atlantic — a  distance 
of  2,300  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Two 
others  were  associated  with  him 
during  this  trip,  which  included  a  190 
mile  railroad  ^ourr°y.  a  40  mile  ride 
mule-back,  a  900  m'le  walk  down  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  from  a  10,- 
000  foot  to  a  1,500  foot  altitude,  a 
long  canoe  ride  and  a  steamboat  trip. 
He  related  exciting  experiences  and 
much  interesting  information. 

Professor  Roth  left  us  on  June  2d 
to  make  a  week's  lecture  trip 
through  the  northern  peninsula. 


Directory  of  Men  Who  Have  Attended  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Forest  School 


This  directory,  we  realize  is  by  no 
means  complete,  and  we  trust  you 
will  pardon  any  omissions.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  basis  for  the  complete 
record  of  all  the  graduates  of  the 
school  which  we  hope  to  keep  in  the 
future.  It  can  be  made  of  most  use 
only  by  having  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  alumni. 

Please  send  any  correction  or  in- 
formation to  Harry  D.  Mills,  1022 
Vaughn  St.,  Ann  Aror,  Mich. 

Alden,  Whiting,  MSF  1911,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  Forest  Assistant,  Cabi- 
net National  Forest,  Mont. 

Barrus,  George  L.,  M,SF  1910,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  State  Forest  Service. 

Bedford,  John  M.,  MiSF  1910,  Wash- 
ington, D.  €.,  U.  S.  Indian  Service. 

Bliss,  Z.  L.,  AB  1905,  Katy,  Tex.,  Nur- 
sery Work. 

Blumer,  J.  €.,   1905,  'Saskatoon,  Can. 

Boerker,  R.  H.,  MSF  1911,  Red  Bluff, 
Cal.,  Forest  Assistant,  Lassen  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Bond,  J.  F.,  1905,  Chicago,  111.,  with 
Armour  &  Co. 

Bradfield,  W.  E.,  MSF  1905,  Albu- 
querque, N.  M. 

Brower,  Asa  L.,  MSF  1908,  Kamas, 
Utah,  F.  S.,  Nursery  work. 

Brown,  F.  B.  H.,  MA  1904,  Yipsilanti, 
Mich. 

Chanay,  H.  F.,  Detroit  Trust  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Clapp,  Earle  H.,  AB  1905,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Forest  Inspector  in  Silvi- 
culture. 

Clark,  Harold  C.,  M'SF  1910,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  Forest  Assistant, 
Colorado  National  Forest. 

Clifford,  E.  C.,  AB  (Maine)  190'6, 
'Sheridan,  Mont.,  Deputy  Forest 
Supervisor,  Madison  National  For- 
est. 

Cobbs,  J.  L.,  M£F  1909,  Kalispell, 
Mont.  Forest  Assistant,  Flathead 
National  Forest. 


Cook,  Irwin  W.,  MSF  1910,  Salmon, 
Idaho,  Forest  Assistant,  Salmon 
National  'Forest. 

Craig,  Robert  Jr.,  MSF  1910,  Eugene, 
Oregon,  Forest  Service. 

de  Nancrede  H.  W.,  AB  1908,  1907, 
Sand  Point,  Idaho,  With  Northern 
Pacific  Land  Office. 

Dickson,  Jas.  R.,  MSF  1908,  Dauphin, 
Manitoba,  Inspector  Canadian  For- 
est Service. 

Drake,  W.  M.,  MSF  1906,  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  Forest  Supervisor,  Coco- 
nino  National  Forest. 

Duppert,  William  J.,  MSF  1910,  3010 
Q  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  forestry,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Duthie,  G.  A.,  MSF  1909,  519  Majes- 
tic Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Deputy 
Forest  Supervisor,  Pike  National 
Forest. 

Evans,  O.  M.,  AB  1909,  Weaverville, 
Cal.,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Trinity 
National  Forest. 

Everett,  H.,  MISF  1904,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  later  in  the  Philippine 
Forest  Service  where  he  lost  his 
life  by  natives  in  June,  1908. 

Farquhar,  H.  H.,  1909,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  Forest  Assistant,  Jefferson 
National  Forest,  now  in  charge  of 
planting  in  the  district  office. 

Frothiingham,  Earle  H.,  M.SF  1906, 
Washington,  D.  C..  Silvics  work. 

Goetz,  H.  C.,  BS  (Mich.  Agri.  Col- 
lege) 1908,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Prof- 
essor of  Forestry,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Goode,  Richard  H.,  MSF  1911,  148 
Whitehall  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gould,  Clark  W.,  AB  1910,  Chicago, 
111.,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Branch 
of  Products. 

Graff,  Herbert,  AB  1907,  1908,  Aus- 
tin, Nev.,  Forest  'Supervisor,  Toi- 
yabe  National  Forest. 

Greene,  George  R.,  MSB'  1911,  Woos- 
ter,  O.,  Assistant  State  Forester, 
Ohio. 


Green,  Howard,  A.,  MSP  1911,  Ham- 
mond Blk.,  Missoula,  Mont.,  Dis- 
trict Office. 

Gutches,  G.  A.,  MSF  1909,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Care  of  U.  S.  Ind/ian 
Service. 

Han,  Ngan,  MSF  1911,  228  Mills  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Hastings,  Wiilmot  J.,  MiS'F  1910,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  'Deputy  Forest  Super- 
visor, Columbia  National  Forest. 

Headsten,  Edward  W.,  MiSF  1909, 
Republic,  Wash.,  Forest  Assistant, 
Colville  National  Forest. 

Hill,  C.  L.,  MSF,  1905,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Holroyd,  H.  B.,  BS  (Kansas  Agri. 
College)  1905,  Muncie,  Ind.,  inves- 
tigator of  utilization  of  wood 
waste. 

Hopkins,  Arthur  S.,  AB  1908,  1909, 
Helena,  Mont.,  with  Northern  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  as  Land  Examiner. 

Hopson,  Walter  A.,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  Forest  Assistant,  Appalachian 
Service. 

Janes,  L.  L.,  AB  1907,  Harrison,  Ar- 
kansas, Forest  Assistant,  the  Ozark 
National  Forest. 

Jotter,  E.  V.,  MSF  1909,  Weaverville, 
Cal.,  Forest  Assistant,  Trinity  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Kempfer,  W.  H.,  AB  1906,  Madison, 
Wis.,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Branch 
of  Products,  in  charge  of  purchase. 

Keplinger,  Peter,  'MSF  1908,  Wagon 
Wheel  Gap  Experiment  Station, 
Colo. 

King,  Rex.,  AB  1909,  Gardnerville, 
Nev.,  Forest  Assistant,  Mono  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Kotok,  E.  L,  MSF  1911,  Sisson,  Cal., 
Forest  Assistant,  Shasta  National 
Forest. 

Kummel,    J.    F.,       MSF      1907,      Beck 

Bldg.,   Portland,   Ore.,    In  charge  of 

planting  district  No.  6. 
Larsen,   Louis  T.,    MSF   1910,   Sonora, 

Cal.,    Forest     Assistant,      Stanislaus 

National  Forest. 

Leavitt,  Clyde,  MiSF  1904,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Can.,  Forester  to  Cana- 
dian Conservation  Commission. 


Lovejoy,  P.  S.,  AB  1907,  Olympia, 
Oregon,  Forest  Supervisor,  Olym- 
pic National  Forest. 

Lyons,  George  W.,  MSF  1911,  Placer- 
ville,  Oal.,  Forest  Assistant,  Eldo- 
rado National  Forest. 

Maris,  Harry  Boyd,  A'B  1909,  Jack- 
son, Wyo.,  Forest  Assistant,  Teton 
National  Forest. 

Mathews,  D.  M.,  MSF  1909,  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Manila,  P.  I.,  Philip- 
pine Forest  Service,  Inspector  on 
Island  of  Negroes,  now  Prof,  in 
Forestry  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

Matheson,  Forest  D.,  MSF  1911,  Elk- 
horn,  Wis. 

McCarty,  Edwin  F.,  MSF  1911,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Instructor  in  Forestry, 
'Syracuse  University. 

McDuff,  N.  iF.,  AB  1907,  Albany,  Ore., 
Deputy  Forest  Supervisor,  Santi- 
ams  National  Forest. 

Moody,  F.  B.,  MSF  1906,  Arbor  Vitae, 
Wis.,  State  Forester. 

Morris,  William  W.,  MSIF  1909,  Wal- 
lace, Idaho,  Forest  Assistant,  Coeur 
d'Alene.  National  Forest. 

Morrison,  J.  R.,  MSF  1911,  Denver, 
Col.,  Forest  Assistant. 

Mosher,  Frank  J.,  MiSF  1911,  Portal, 
Ariz.,  Forest  Assistant,  Chiricahua 
National  Forest. 

Morse,  Chet  B.,  ,MSF  1909,  St.  An- 
thony, Idaho,  Forest  Supervisor, 
Targhee  National  Forest. 

Mulford,  Walter,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Prof- 
essor of  Forestry  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Nellis,  Jesse  C.,  --MBF  1911,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Statistician  in  Forest 
Products. 

Peavey,  Geo.  W.,  MSF  1904,  Corval- 
lis,  Ore.,  Professor  of  Forestry, 
Oregon  State  College. 

Peck,  Allen  S.,  PhB  1905,  Strieker- 
Luna  Bldg.,  Alburquerque,  N.  M., 
Assistant  District  Forester. 

Phillips,  F.  J.,  iMSF  1906,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  at  time  of 
death,  1911. 


Pierce,  Roy  Q.,  AB  BSF  1907,  Ne- 
braska, MSF  1908,  Halsey,  Neb., 
Acting  Supervisor  of  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Preston,  J.  F.,  AB  1907,  Hammond 
Blk.,  Missoula,  'Mont.,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Assdstant  District  Forester, 
in  charge  of  operations  at  district 
office. 

Handles,  Quincy,  M9F  1911,  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.  Forest  Assistant,  Coco- 
nino  National  Forest. 

Ransom,  Webster  H.,  M'SF  1910,  Lib- 
by,  Mont.,  Forest  Assistant,  Koo- 
tenai  National  Forest. 

Reynolds,  D.  B.,  AB  1909,  John  Day, 
Ore.,  Deputy  Forest  Supervisor, 
Malheur  National  Forest. 

Sackett,  H.  S.,  AB  1906,  Fisher  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111.,  In  charge  of  wood 
utilization. 

Saxton,  James  B.,  MiSF  1910,  Wash- 
ington, D.  €.,  Indian  Service. 

Shepard,  E.  C.,  MiSF  1911,  Logan, 
Utah,  Forest  Assistant,  Cache  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Skeels,  Dorr,  1906,  Libby,  Mont.,  For- 
est Supervisor,  Kootenai  National 
Forest. 

Smith,  L.  R.,  Collins,  Mo.,  with  Oka- 
toma  'Saw  -Mill  Co. 

Smith,  C.  Stowell,  AB  1905,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Assistant  District  'Forester. 

Smith.,  Seward  D.,  MSF  1910,  Dead- 
wood,  S.  D.,  Forest  Assistant,  Blacik 
Hills  National  Forest. 

Spaulding,  T.  C.,  MSF  1909,  Wallace, 
Idaho,  Forest  Supervisor,  St.  Joe 
National  Forest. 

Sponsler,  O.  L.,  AB  1910,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  'Michigan. 


Stephen,  John  W.,  MSF  1907,  2191  S. 
Salina  .St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 
University. 

Stewart,  Sidney  S.,  MSF  1909,  Moab, 
Utah,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Stickney,  Mallory  N.,  AB  1906,  Miss- 
oula, Mont.,  Deputy  Forest  Super- 
visor, Bitterroot  National  Forest. 

Stout,  Heber  G.,  MSP  1910,  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Manila,  P.  I.,  Philip- 
pine Forest  Service,  Inspector  Is- 
land of  Negros. 

Stretch,  R.  A.,  AB  1907,  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  Deputy  Forest  Supervisor, 
Medicine  Bow  National  Forest. 

Strothman,  Sylvester  H.,  M'SF  1910, 
Willows,  Cal.,  Forest  Assistant, 
California  National  Forest. 

Warner,  J.  D.,  'MSF  1905,  Livingston, 
Mont.,  Forest  Supervisor,  Absaroka 
National  Forest. 

Wetmore,  F.  W.,  AB  1908,  Real  Es- 
tate Co.  of  Mexico,  10  Grante,  Mex- 
ico, Mex.,  Consulting  Forester. 

White,  W.  W.,  MSF  1906,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  Forest  Supervisor,  Bitter- 
root  National  Forest. 

Whitney,  C.  N.,  AB  1907,  Anaconda, 
M.ont.,  Forest  Assistant,  Deerlodge 
National  Forest. 

Wulff,  V.  J.,  AB  1908,  Sonora,  Cal., 
Forest  Assistant,  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Young,  Leigh  J.,  MSF  1911,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  Instructor  in  Silvicul- 
ture, U.  of  M. 

Zavitz,  E.  J.,  MSF  1905,  Guelph,  On- 
tario, Can.,  Provincial  Forester  and 
Professor  of  Forestry  at  Ontario 
Agri.  College. 
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FOREWORD. 

With  this,  the  tenth  issue  of  the  Michigan  Forester,  is  begun  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  magazine  published  'by  the  Forestry  Clu'b,  and 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  news  of  men  in  the  field  and  news  of 
the  school.  The  editors  who  are  now  in  charge  wish  to  announce  that 
they  intend  following  the  same  policies  in  its  publication  as  have  been 
used  in  the  past,  and  so  far  as  they  are  able,  including  all  that  may 
be  useful  and  interesting,  concerning  events  in  the  School,  and  newis 
of  the  Alumni.  It  is  our  aim  to  make  this  publication  as  strong  a  link 
as  possible  between  the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the  men  in  the  field. 
In  short,  it  is  to  be  the  Michigan  Foresters'  "clearing  house"  of  newis. 

Since  our  success  depends  so  largely  upon  the  support  of  you  men 
in  the  field,  we  need  your  help.  Any  piece  of  news,  any  interesting 
event,  any  change  of  address  or  position — we  need  them  all  to  make 
our  newis  complete  and  up-to-date.  You  are  interested  in  the  other 
boys — they  are  just  as  interested  in  you;  so  don't  hesitate  to  write  us 
about  yourself.  Nobody  knows  better  than  you  how  good  it  feels  to 
hear  about  your  old  pals,  when  you're  off  in  the  woods  alone,  or  with 
more  or  less  uncongenial  company.  Come  across  with  the  newis,  and 
we'll  do  our  part. 

Then,  too,  we  need  your  advice  and  suggestions.  Don't  hesitate 
to  criticise — we  won't  mind;  besides  the  Forester  is  primarily  your 
magazine,  and  then  ours. 

And  lastly,  but  by  no  meams  least,  we  need  your  $1.00.  This  may 
be  made  payable  to  G.  W.  Walsh,  511  Monroe  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


THE  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

Junior  Professor  O.  L.  Sponsler:  Born  at  Akron,  Ohio,  a  citizen 
of  Michigan  since  early  fooyhood;  in  various  business  pursuits  as  clerk, 
photographer,  and  iron  chemist  and  salesman  with  the  American  Car 
and  Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  Sheffield  Car  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  and  other 
concerns;  studied  forestry  at  U.  of  M.,  taking  the  B.  A.  in  1910;  was 
called  to  the  University  of  Nebraska  to  teach  forestry,  promoted  to 
Associate  Professor  in  charge  of  the  forestry  work  in  1911. 


Profejssor  Sponsler  has  had  experience  in  lumberyard,  drafting 
room,  logging  in  British  Columbia,  woodlot-work  in  Wisconsin  and 
Ohio,  on  National  Forests  in  Idaho,  and  one  summer  in  forestry  work 
in  North  Wisconsin.  Sponsler  is  no  new  name  at  Michigan.  Several 
generations  of  students  remember  him  as  a  istrong  man,  earnest  and 
able  student,  and  as  the  powerful  organizer  who  put  new  life  into 
the  Forestry  Club  as  its  president.  Professor  Sponsler  will  take  up 
the  regular  work  in  Silviculture. 


Assistant  Professor  P.  S.  Lovejoy  was  born  at  Princeton,  111., 
(where  Prof.  Bryant  of  Yale  comes  from)  in  1884,  spent  the  first  few 
years  of  his  life  on  a  cattle  ranch  on  the  Yellowstone,  (Mont);  grew 
up  on  the  farm,  where  his  first  "official"  job  was  that  of  the  driver  of 


the  "hay-horse."  Spent  one  summer  in  North  Wisconsin  ats  camp- 
rustler,  and  finished  hig-h  school  in  1902.  He  then  went  to  a  "prep" 
school  in  New  York  to  prepare  for  Cornell,  when  that  school  came  to 
a  close,  and  his  plans  were  upset.  Farm  work,  and  "finish"  work  with 
a  painter  -filled  up  part  of  the  gap.  He  entered  the  new  school  at 
Michigan  tsimply  because  it  was  "West,"  studied  forestry,  finished  in 
1907;  was  Assistant,  then  Deputy  (Supervisor  on  the  "Hell  Gate"  in 
Montana;  returned  to  Michigan  in  1908,  to  be  at  once  called  back  into 
the  Service  to  take  charge  of  the  Cheyenne  (now  Medicine  Bow)  in 
Wyoming.  In  1911  he  was  transferred  to  the  Olympic,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  National  Forests;  a  position  which  he  g~ave  up  only  after 


considerable  .persuasion  and  after  several  flat  refusals.  Lovejoy  be- 
lieves in  getting  experience  and  lived  up  to  it.  Farming,  "cow-punch- 
ing-,"' running  a  steam  dredge,  work  in  the  woods  in  Michigan,  a  whole 
summer  of  travel  on  National  Forests,  a  mix-up  with  the  Butte 
Smelter  business1 — all  this  gave  him  the  "finish,"  which  he  found  ne- 
ceissary  and  which  he  applied  to  convert  the  Medicine  Bow  from  one 
of  the  worst  mismanaged  forests  into  the  model  forest  of  District 
No.  2. 

Michigan  needed  a  man  with  exactly  this  sort  of  experience,  and 
Lovejoy  has  more  of  it  than  any  other  Michigan  man.  Mr.  Lovejoy 
will  take  up  the  courses  in  Administration  of  National  Forests,  Forest 
Improvement,  Foreist  Utilization,  and  also  the  Treatment  of  Lodgepole, 
Red  Fir,  and  species  specially  well  known  to  him. 


THE  NEW  START 


The  Forestry  School  at  Michigan, 
your  Alma  Mater,  is  celebrating  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  experi- 
mental stage  is  over;  we  are  no 
longer  on  probation;  it  is  a  school  of 
forestry  now,  a  real  live  affair,  prop- 
erly stocked  and  on  a  permanent 
base;  a  thing  to  stay,  to  work,  to  win. 

Nine  years  ago  Roth  and  Davis 
started  the  course  in  forestry.  Two 
calipers  and  a  wooden-board  Faust- 
jnan  were  the  equipment,  and  oh! 
how  roomy  seemed  No.  4  in  Wetst 
Hall,  when  the  foresters  were  in  ses- 
sion. 

But  in  spite  of  small  equipment  and 
inadequate  instruction,  there  was 
growth  as  in  the  herds  of  Jaco'b.  But 
as  in  his  case,  Lea  was  substituted 
and  the  trick  repeated.  More  than 
once  we  began  the  school  year  with 
little  more  than  big  classes  and  a 
bunch  of  promises.  The  bigger  the 
classes,  the  worse  the  bluff,  the  more 
painful  the  situation.  It  could  not  go 
on;  men  dropped  out,  and  teachers 
dropped  out;  reorganization  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  school  must 
cut  down  to  where  it  could  do  the 
work,  or  else  the  school  must  grow 
to  meet  the  requirements  and  do  its 
work. 

All  this  is  past  now.  The  (school 
begins  its  tenth  year  with  a  general 
rejoicing.  No  longer  any  "increases 
in  per  cent.,"  no  more  promises,  no 
more  excuses. 

President  Hutchins  and  the  Board 
of  Regents  have  definitely  decided 
that  the  School  of  Forestry  at  the 
University  is  here  to  stay,  that  it  is 
to  grow  in  efficiency  and  usefulness 
to  fully  meet  the  demand  for  instruc- 
tion in  quantity  and  quality. 

For  the  first  time  the  students  are 
met  by  a  faculty,  adequate  in  num- 
ber, in  preparation  and  experience  to 
give  the  students  the  help  which  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  any  institu- 
tion which  pretends  to  teach  fores- 
try. Roth  and  Davis  (a  'bontanist 
and  not  a  forester  at  all)  1903-'0>5; 
Roth  and  Mulford,  with  no  help 
whatever,  1905-'08;  today  it  is  Roth, 
Sponsler,  Lovejoy,  Young,  and  Pot- 
tinger,  besides  four  assistants,  each 


with  a  goodly  amount  of  the  experi- 
ence of  life,  besides  instruction  in 
school  and  actual  trial  in  the  woods. 

in  equipment,  too,  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  a  caliper  or  two,  but  the 
University  is  ready  to  supply  every- 
thing that  is  needed.  The  budget  for 
this  item  alone  is  today  almost  as 
great  as  the  entire  budget  for  the 
school  in  its  beginning.  The  most 
important  addition  of  the  year  is  a 
nursery  ground,  opposite  >Ferry  Field, 
within  15  minutes'  walk  of  the  Cam- 
pus, which  is  now  being  fenced  and 
put  in  shape  for  spring  work. 

In  the  matter  of  housing,  we  fare 
better  than  most  departments,  even 
though  this  is  but  temporary  and 
plants  for  more  adequate  quarters  are 
agreed  upon. 

In  keeping  with  these  changes,  the 
curriculum  has  been  materially 
changed  for  the  better,  and  the  next 
announcement  will  show  that  for  the 
first  time  the  simple  and  modest  plan 
of  the  "experiment  stage"  could  be 
given  up,  additional  courses  offered, 
and  the  existing  ones  put  on  a  basis 
in  keeping  with  the  subject. 

Surveying  is  to  be  16  hours  "plus" 
and  half  of  this  in  summer  camp. 
•Silviculture  is  more  than  doubled; 
Utilization  increased  50  per  cent; 
and  a  number  of  special  courses  add- 
ed, especially  in  Protection,  Forest 
Improvement  and  Management.  In 
the  past  the  student  grew  "grayr" 
waiting  before  he  could  get  into  the 
forestry  counse.  From  now  on  every- 
body gets  forestry  from  the  first  year 
to  the  end.  Course  One  will  go  back 
to  second  year,  and  Silviculture  and 
Mensuration  begin  in  the  third  year. 

But  all  of  these  changes  merely  in- 
dicate the  real  progress,  the  real  'be- 
ginning of  Michigan  Forest  School. 
They  are  all  but  the  visible  sign  of  a 
new  spirit  which  has  entered  the  old 
halls;  a  spirit  of  work  and  of  study, 
a  spirit  of  youth  and  enterprise,  a 
spirit  which  feels  bound  to  "start 
sumpin,"  as  Lovejoy  has  it,  one  of  in- 
quiry and  enthusiasm.  And  anyone 
who  sees  Prof.  Roth  these  day£, 
marching  up  to  407  Enginering 
Building,  or  sees  the  crowd  listening 


to  Lovejoy  and  Young  at  the  Club 
and  to  Sponsler  and  Pottinger,  real- 
izes that  the  old  era  is  gone  and  a 
new  one  ushered  in.  Michigan  cele- 
brates. Let  us  all  join  and  thank  our 
Presidents,  Hutchins  and  Angell,  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  not  to  forget, 
let  us  thank  the  men  in  the  field  and 


at  school,  who  stuck  to  the  guns,  who 
studied  under  difflcultieis,  and  who 
made  good  in  spite  of  adversity,  and 
thus  made  the  name  of  Michigan 
sound  good  in  the  far-off  forests  of 
our  country. 

ROTH. 


The  First  Forestry  Club  Meeting. 


Professor  Roth  spoke  to  a  full 
house  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Club. 
He  discussed  the  present  situation  in 
forestry,  and  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  while  there  semed  a  lull  in  the 
enthusiasm,  a  partial  slump  especial- 
ly in  the  Forest  Service  development, 
that  this  was  all  more  seeming  than 
real  and  all  merely  a  temporary  over- 
shadowing of  forestry  by  the  much 
greater  movement,  that  for  good  gov- 
ernment. 

"The  whole  world  is  stirred  toy  the 
great  spirit  of  real  progress.  This  is 
not  the  narrow  and  selfish  patriotism 
of  old  which  stands  ready  to  fight 
for  a  king's  whims,  or  defend  a  sel- 
fish, useless  aristocracy,  creed  or  tra- 
dition, but  a  real  and  intelligent  pa- 
triotiism  which  is  guided  by  general 
knowledge,  'by  a  right  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  their 
own  rights  and  powers,  by  respect  for 
their  neighbors,  and  a  spirit  of  true 
humanity. 

"Clear  around  the  Globe,  the  peo- 
ple are  demanding  what  President 
Roosevelt  has  happily  called  "the 
square  deal."  In  our  country  it  is 
this  great  struggle  of  the  people  to 
regain  the  powers  which  they  once 
wrenched  from  Great  Britain,  and 


have  again  lost  to  an  organization  of 
the  selfish  office-seeking  crowd  and 
their  dangerouis  allies  in  corporate 
wealth.  In  this  struggle,  forestry  and 
many  other  good  and  useful  develop- 
ments are  bound  up  so  completely 
that  it  is  a  safe  prediction:  no 
change  in  government,  no  real  prog- 
ress in  forestry. 

"But  the  people  know  and  are  now 
ready  to  act;  and  the  most  remark- 
able campaign  of  half  a  century  bears 
witness  that  a  new  era  is  beginning. 
And  with  this  new  era  will  come  for- 
estry, an  with  it  general  conserva- 
tion in  the  broadest  sense,  based  upon 
knowledge,  'honesty,  and  right  func- 
tion of  good  government.  To  pre- 
pare and  prepare  well,  for  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  several  thousand 
well-trained  men  are  wanted  where 
today  hardly  a  dozen  suitable  men  are 
availa'ble.  Nor  is  it  only  professional 
Foresters  that  are  wanted.  We  need 
men  out  of  the  woods  ats  well  as  in 
the  woods;  we  need  them  in  legisla- 
ture, in  law  office,  on  the  big  papers, 
and  in  the  class  room;  and  we  need 
hundreds  more  in  all  walks  of  life  to 
help  mould  public  opinion  and  show 
the  people  the  usefulness,  even  ne- 
cessity, of  forestry  and  conservation." 


Our  Annual  Campfire. 


The  weather  man  was  kind,  the 
camp  isite  was  an  ideal  one,  and 
Chief-of-Commissary  Shlapp  was  very 
much  on  the  job.  As  a  result  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  foresters 
who  gathered  at  Cascade  Glen  for 
their  annual  campfire  were  not  dis- 
appointed in  results. 

The   woodsmen  assembled  at  about 


7  p.  m.  Groups  of  three  or  four  each 
lighted  small  fires,  broiled  beefsteak, 
consumed  sweet  potatoes,  and  drank 
coffee  with  as  great  relish  as  though 
they  had  just  come  in  from  a  hard 
day  in  the  brush. 

After  the  potlatch,  a  huge  council 
fire  was  lighted  in  the  center  of  the 
natural  amphitheatre  That  world- 


wide  emblem  of  good-fellowship  and 
democracy  furnished  both  inspiration 
and  warmth  to  the  speakers  and  their 
listenens. 

"Hank"  Pottinger  gave  the  open- 
ing address,  concluding-  with  a  suit- 
able quotation  from  that  master  of 
poets,  Kipling,  and  turned  the  direc- 
tion of  ceremonies  over  to  Professor 
Roth.  The  latter  enlarged  upon  the 
joys  to  be  found  in  the  wilderness, 
provided  one  looks  for  them  in  the 
right  spirit.  'Sponsler  gave  a  talk  on 
faciology  as  exemplified  by  his  con- 
temporary, Lovejoy.  The  latter  wais 
somewhat  distressed  during  the  ora- 
tion, but  was  able  to  reply  in  kind, 
and  to  furnish  some  explanations. 

Lewis  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  mem- 
ber from  Alaska,  who,  Lewis  said, 
was  withheld  through  modesty  from 
speaking  for  himself.  "Hank"  iis  evi- 
dently a  top-notch  game  warden  as 
well  as  a  gold  hunter. 

Birch  gave  a  little  advice  concern- 
ing the  futility  of  bucking  the  civil 
service  commission.  "Don't  do  it," 
was  the  gist  of  his  remarks. 

At  this  point,  Prof.  Roth  decided 
that  a  little  music  was  in  order.  He 
called  upon  the  assembly  for  the  new 
forestry  isong.  The  result  was  a  well 
rendered  solo  iby  Wood. 

Valiton  followed  Wood.  His  sub- 
ject was:  "It  is  not  all  of  forestry 


to  know  the  trees."  Val  has  had  ex- 
perience in  grazing  work  during  the 
past  summer.  In  his  talk  he  empha- 
sized the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
•  grasses. 

Mills  revealed  isome  of  the  darker 
secrets  of  Prof.  Roth's  literary  abil- 
ity, by  relating  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred while  Mills  was  paving  South 
State  street.  The  professor,  fearing 
more  of  the  same  kind,  suggested  that 
the  meeting  be  adjourned. 

As  an  appropriate  farewell,  Stet- 
sons were  removed  and  the  foresters 
proved  that  muisic  was  not  beyond 
their  ken  by  singing  the  "Yellow  and 
Blue." 

All  were  elated  at  the  success  of 
the  event,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Beattie,  who  was  prevented, 
through  lack  of  time,  from  deliver- 
ing a  carefully  prepared  thesis  upon 
the  practicability  of  substituting  to- 
bacco for  underbrush  in  our  national 
forests. 

The  campfire  was  one  which  will 
furnish  a  topic  of  conversation  at  oth- 
er campfireis  which  will  be  lighted  in 
the  future,  under  .more  adverse  con- 
ditions, by  Michigan  men  who  go  out 
into  "the  works."  The  campfire  com- 
mittee, the  faculty,  and  the  class  as 
a  whole  combined  to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  event. 

JOHN   R.   WELCH. 


Back  from  the  Tall  and  Uncut. 


Five  of  the  boys  who  were  out  in 
the  "works"  last  year  are  back  again. 
They  all  agree  that  a  year  out  in  the 
field  surely  adds  to  a  man's  education, 
by  giving  him  some  practical  experi- 
ence which  no  amount  of  teaching  in 
school  can  instill  into  him.  Then, 
too,  a  man  from  the  field  knows  what 
he's  up  against  in  the  Service;  and 
that  is  something  he  can't  get  from 
any  amount  of  "book-learninV 

D.  C.  Birch:  July  to  ,Dec.,  1911 
ranger  on  Bitterroot,  District  1, 
March  to  Sept,  1912,  ranger  on  Kern, 
District  5.  "Had  excellent  experi- 
ence," he  says,  "nothing  like  it." 

Black:  July  to  Oct.,  1911,  Okanogan 
Nat'l  Forest,  general  work  and  recon- 
naisance;  March  and  April,  1912, 


Saginaw  Timber  Co.,  logging  camp 
near  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  May  to  Oct., 
1912,  reconnaisance  on  Okanogan 
Nat'l  Forest. 

•H.  M.  Beattie;  July  to  Nov.,  1911, 
on  the  Snoqualmie.  Says  their 
"headquarters  were  in  Seattle,  and 
hindquarters  all  over  the  istate  of 
Washington."  Came  East  and  work- 
ed in  a  sawmill  in.  Ohio.  Later,  sec- 
tion foreman  on  Lake  Shore  Electric 
Ry.  in  experimental  work  with  steel 
ties. 

H.  T.  Lewis:  July  to  Oct.,  1911, 
Forest  Guard  on  Siuslaw  Nat'l  For- 
est. Oct.,  1911  to  Feb.  1912,  with 
Booth  Kelly  Logging  Co.,  in  sawmill, 
logging  camp,  and  in  surveying  work, 
making  preliminary  survey  for  log- 


ging  railroad. 

C.  J.  Conover:  Klamath  Nat'l  For- 
est; July,  1911  to  Sept.  1912,  Ranger 
work;  timber  estimation,  tire  patrol, 


flre    lookout,    and    all  the    numerous 

duties    imposed    on    a  Ranger.      Had 

fine     experience     and  enjoyed       the 
work  immensely. 


News  from  Men  in  the  Field. 


W.  H.  Ransom,  '10,  blew  in  for  the 
"game,"  but  it's  no  longer  as  of  yore; 
for  he  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ran- 
som, formerly  Miss  Diobrow,  of  Kalis- 
pell,  Montana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ran- 
som 'made  a  tour  of  the  E'ast,  "just 
to  see  the  sea,"  and  their  friends  re- 
gretted that  their  visit  could  not  be 
longer.  Congratulations  and  best 
wishes  of  the  Club  for  the  Ransoms. 
Incidentally  it  leaked  out  that  Web- 
ster wants  to  sell  Mrs.  R.'s  pie'bald 
pony,  because  it  has  a  little  failing  in 
always  landing  Webster  "just  a  little 
bit  too  far"  front. — (Keep  the  pony 
and  buy  a  pair  of  spurs,  Ransom. 

Boyd  Miaris,  '10,  says  it  is  great 
to  be  on  the  Tetons,  provided  you 
are  not  alone.  So  he  lived  up  to  his 
doctrine  and  married  Mi»ss  Kelley  on 
June  5,  last.  Best  wishes  of  the 
Club. 

George  R.  Green,  '11,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  teacher  of  Forestry  in 
Penn.  State.  Congratulations  of  the 
Club.  Mr.  Green  has  been  with  the 
Ohio  State  work  since  April,  1911. 

E.  V.  Jotter,  '09,  is  still  at  the  Old 
Stand  at  Weaverville,  and  the  Trinity 
Foretster  shows  that  there  is  good 
work  and  the  right  spirit. 

O.  M.  Evans,  '10,  who  has  been  on 
the  Trinity  since  leaving  school,  is 
happy  that  he  is  a  really  and  truly 
son  of  Uncle  Sam  now.  He  was  not 
admitted  to  Civil  Service  in  1910  be- 
cause of  a  hitch  in  the  citizen  'busi- 
ness, though  in  the  U.  :S.  isince  early 
childhood.  Last  spring  he  passed 
the  exam.  He  will  remain  on  the 
Trinity.  Congratulations,  Evans. 

J.  B.  Saxton  is  at  Ft.  Simcoe, 
Wash.,  and  with  the  Indian  Service. 
He  likes  the  Indians,  the  big  Yellow 
Pine,  the  Huckleberry  up  in  the  Pass, 
but  he  draws  the  line  on  the  Pine 
Moth  and  its  larva.  He  reports  big 
damage  and  more  of  it  in  sight.  He 
also  thinks  that  common  cruisens  at 
$7  to  $10  per  day  do  not  lay  it  over 
the  College  man,  and  their  reports 


certainly  fail  to  show  much  that  the 
Forester  needs  to  know  about  the 
forest.  We  agree  with  you  Saxton; 
it's  the  old  story:  "Knowledge  counts 
for  something  sometimes."  Good  luck 
to  you  Saxton,  and  the  best  wishes 
of  the  Club. 

E,  H,  Coulson,  '12,  writes  from 
Bear  Trap  in  the  Tahoe,  and  says 
that  old  Tahoe  is  as  fine  as  ever.  No 
doubt  Mark  Twain  would  be  delight- 
ed, could  he  again  roam  the  wild 
shoreis  of  his  favorite  lake  and  see 
the  ranger,  and  enjoy  the  cabin  and 
the  trails.  Bait  what  would  please 
him  best  would  be  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  which  has  spread  over  the 
whole  Sierras  and  assures  the  beauty 
of  the  ranges  for  all  time.  Coulson 
has  Ramsdell  with  him  to  hold  down 
the  job  and  represent  Michigan;  and 
they  are  valiantly  brushing  out  lines 
and  taking  stock.  Address:  Nevada 
City,  Calif. 

N,gan  Han,  '11,  has  returned  to  his 
home,  with  address:  care  of  Univer- 
sity of  Nanking,  Nanking,  China.  He 
feels  pleased  with  his  extra  year  at 
the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  He  is  already 
picking  his  ground  to  start  on.  Pres- 
ently he  will  begin  to  pick  men  and 
trees,  and  we  shall  see  friend  Han  in 
earnest  beginning  his  long  and  useful 
career  as  father  of  Forestry  in  the 
newest  and  the  largest  of  Republics 
of  the  world.  The  good  will  of  the 
Club  is  with  you,  Han. 

Woodbridge  Metcalf,  "12,  is  at 
Darrington,  Wash.,  doing  various  jobs 
in  the  Service  and  enriching  his  fund 
of  good  knowledge  through  the  les- 
soms  of  the  woods.  It  is  a  rare 
chance  to  be  in  the  forest,  usefully 
occupied  and  yet  not  overburdened 
by  responsibility;  it  makes  for  real 
growth,  and  not  mere  volume  af- 
fair, nor  height,  but  the  real  stuff, 
superior  quality.  And  men  like  Met- 
calf  have  the  stuff  to  grow  on  and 
the  habit  of  doing  so.  Stick,  to  the 


Brush,  Metcalf,  and  do  not  forget 
the  Club,  which  sorely  mises  your 
good  company  and  leadership. 

H.  H.  Farquhar,  '09,  is  troubled 
about  spacing.  Never  mind  a  little 
thing,  Henry,  juiSt  so  you  get  the 
hillsides  back  into  woods  and  some- 
thing growing.  Gdod  luck  to  you  in 
your  work  and  don't  forget  that  a 
little  optimism  helps  things  along. 

Starker,  '12,  is  right  on  the  job  in 
Oregon;  he  was  on  the  Whitman 
with  Weber  and  has  had  experience 
in  one  of  those  mixed  crews,  evident- 
ly gathered  for  "Comparative-:Col- 
lege-ology."  Starker  believes  in  Ore- 
gon and  big  timber,  and  we  have  big 
hopes  for  him.  Never  let  go  of  the 
main  thread,  Starker;  the  people  of 
Oregon  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

Whiting  Alden,  '11,  is  located  at 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  and  is 
with  the  C.  P.  Ry.  Evidently  he 
has  struck  the  C.  P.  R.  gait,  for  he 
finds  no  time  for  letter  writing,  and 
the  reporter  is  obliged  to  go  toy  what 
friend  Winegar  and  the  "birdie" 
say.  Spruce  up;  snow  is  flying;  the 
fires  are  out  in  the  woods  and  kindled 
in  the  chimney.  So  drop  us  a  line 
and  tell  us  all  about  it.  The  Club, 
both  races,  B.  &  S.  all  wish  you 
the  best  of  luck. 

R.  Goode,  '11,  was  with  the  Chest- 
nut Blight  work  the  paist  season. 

R.  H.  Boerker,  '11,  is  still  on  the 
Lassen;  and  is  getting  ready  for  a 
big  sale  in  "bug-killed"  Lodgepole. 
He  loves  the  woods,  flirts  strongly 
with  science,  and  is  steadily  looking 
for  hard  nuts  to  crack. 

Strothman,  '11,  is  still  on  the  Cali- 
fornia; revels  in  heliograph  with  long 
resting  spells  of  the  kind  Congress 
provides  by  special  non-appropria- 
tion. These  spells  save  money  in 
the  way  Congress  loves  to  save;  they 
give  food  for  thought,  leisure  lor  a 
poker  game,  and  plenty  of  time  for 
fires  to  thin  the  forest,  ergo,  they 
are  good.  But  Strothman  is  getting 
anxious  to  make  a  better  survey  and 
get  some  trails  to  those  natural  seed- 
ing and  other  points  of  interest.  All 
comes  to  him  who  waits,  (provided 
he  hustles.) 

Earl  Frothingham,  '0*6,  is  still 
after  the  'monographs  of  our  forest 
trees,  a  most  worthy  enterprise  and 


one  in  which  the  Club  and  every 
Michigan  -man  is  interested.  So  here 
is  good  luck  to  you.  Frothingham 
owos  the  Club  a  visit  and  unless  >he 
pays  up  by  December  31,  the  interest 
rate  is  doubled  and  foreclosure  "in- 
stituted." Just  now  Frothingham  is 
alter  Hemlock  and  Ash,  and  is  going 
to  invade  the  Great  Lakes  country. 
When  a  single  man  he  had  a  habit  of 
getting  up  there  in  "Warbler"  season, 
but  these  things  don't  affect  him  any 
more. 

Grossman,  '12,  evidently  went  back 
to  the  high  divide  or  the  "roof  of 
the  New  World"  to  help  Monse  at 
St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  "Lodgepole  and 
the  Tetons  for  me,"  he  used  to  say 
at  the  meetings  and  we  fully  agree. 
The  Club  misses  its  ex-president,  and 
sends  best  regards. 

Mike  Sweeney,  '12,  is  nicely  set- 
tled on  the  'Medicine  Bow,  with  head- 
quarters at  Laramie,  and  is  glad  to 
be  back  with  fresh  air,  clear  good 
water  and  the  big  out-of-doors.  Best 
wiishes  to  you,  Sweeney. 

Herbert  Graff,  '08,  Supervisor  on 
the  Idaho,  sent  in  a  surprise  by  ask- 
ing for  a  couple  of  husky  fellows  to 
do  surveying  and  trail  work;  who 
could  sleep  on  a  rail,  board  them- 
selves, and  ask  no  wages,  and  who 
were  willing  not  only  to  bark  their 
shins,  but  also  break  their  neckis  for 
sheer  enthusiasm  of  the  kind  that 
prevailed  in  the  "early  days."  "Do  not 
send  me  any  cigarettist,  neither  do  I 
want  anyone  in  love  or  married.  All 
such  are  not  worth  a  -  — ."  Need- 
less to  say,  there  was  a  perfect  rush 
with  "Skinny"  Weber  in  the  lead. 
Let  us  have  a  line  now  and  then, 
Graff,  the  Club  thinkis  of  you  when 
no  one  else  does. 

E.  H.  Pound  blew  in  for  a  chat 
about  the  Amazon.  Incidentally  he 
brought  Prof.  Roth  a  cane  made 
from  a  stick  of  Palm,  the  stick  used 
as  a  fish  spear,  and  one  of  the  few 
things  saved  in  a  canoe  wreck,  about 
2,800  mileis  up  the  Amazon.  Pound 
is  at  McGill  in  Montreal,  because 
there  is  a  man  there  giving  some 
work  in  economic  Botany  with  sipe- 
cial  reference  to  the  Tropical  forests. 
Best  of  luck,  Pound. 

Roy  G.  Pierce,  '08,  the  successful 
Supervisor  on  the  Dismal  River,  etc. 


Sand  Hills,  felt  that  he  needed  a 
change  to  replenish  his  istore  of  opti- 
mism and  enthusiasm.  So  he  went  to 
Pennsylvania  where  trees  grow  and 
where  some  are  now  grown  (besides 
other  good  things),  for  he  says,  to 
wait  for  Jack  Pine  on  the  dismal  side 
of  a  dismal  sand  hill  on  the  Dismal 
River  is  "some  wait"  that  would  try 
a  saint.  And  saintism  is  not  his 
forte.  You  did  well,  Pierce,  and  the 
longer  your  vacation,  the  better  for 
your  spirits. 

Peter  Keplinger  is  at  Wagon-wheel 
Gap,  Colorado  and  happy  in  the  work 
of  experimentation.  Forest  influ- 
ences and  the  study  of  forest  at  high 
altitude  are  both  vital  to  Colorado. 
So  best  of  luck,  Keplinger. 

J.  W.  Stephen,  '07,  and  McCarthy, 
'11,  are  both  at  Syracuise  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  Forest  School.  "Ninety  fresh- 
men and  more  coming,  'besides  spe- 
cials and  Boy  Scouts," — such  is  the 
report.  Good  speed;  we  need  all  the 
forest  education  we  can  get,  and  we 
need  it  as  much  out  of  the  woods  as  in 
the  woods  themselveis. 

R.  C.  St.  Claire,  the  honor  man  of 
1912,  is  out  at  Libby,  Mont.  The  place 
is  small,  it's  best  feature,  they  claim, 
the  fact  that  there  is  lots  of  land 
around  and  also  that  the  road  leads 
straight  to  Kalispel.  However,  this 
may  be,  St.  Claire  is  getting  very 
chesty,  and  little  its  the  wonder.  The 
thanks  and  congratulations  of  the 
Club,  the  whole  school,  and  all  that 
goes  with  it.  Michigan  is  proud  of 
St.  Claire. 

Kotok,  '11,  is  still  on  the  Shasta, 
and  happy  in  his  work.  He  has  a 
mania  for  Broncoes,  will  buy  noth- 
ing but  piebald  and  glass-eyed  stock 
with  the  hook  nose.  "It  took  isome 
hard  knocks,  but  it  is  the  real  life 
for  me,"  he  says  as  he  clinks  the  big- 
rowled  California  spurs  and  fondles 
the  ibig  Spanish  bit  with  a  self-braid- 
ed horsehair  stall.  Stick  to  it  Ko- 
tok; it  beats  the  "50  varieties"  you 
uised  to  tell  about. 

Mulford  is  expanding  at  Cornell. 
He  is  building  the  $100,000  Forestry 
Building;  he  has  Bentley  and  also 
Spring  to  help  him.  Spring  is  one  of 
the  few  men  quite  thoroughly  versed 
in  artificial  re-stocking.  The  good 
will  and  greetings  of  the  Club  go  out 


to   Cornell   and   our   old   friend. 

C.  I...  Hill  struck  it  rich  on  the  Si- 
erra and  his  last  message  is:  "North- 
fork  and  the  Big  Range  for  me."  He 
is  in  the  midist  of  things;  valuation 
survey  of  an  800  million  sale;  work- 
ing plan  on  the  approved  basis;  and 
sample  marking  on  the  sale  area  with 
all  the  big  guns  (lights)  present. 
Fine  chance,  and  the  Club  rejoices  in 
Hill's  success. 

H.  G.  Bravo  is  up  at  L'Antse,  Mich., 
in  the  midst  of  big  lumbering  opera- 
tions. He  is  getting  every  kind  of 
work  from  swamping  to  engineering, 
is  feeling  fine  and  loves  the  job  and 
the  woods. 

Cronk,  '12,  was  in  British  Colum- 
bia all  tsummer,  is  now  at  Portland, 
and  about  to  dive  into  some  new 
work  elsewhere.  Cronk  is  so  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  woodis  that  he 
can't  help  landing  on  his  feet  any- 
how, anywhere,  and  any  time. 

Chas.  Kollman  is  at  Coppervale, 
Calif.,  on  the  Lassen  holding  down 
his  ranger  job,  and  getting  into  a  va- 
riety of  experiences  including  guard- 
ing his  Ranger  badges  against  sou- 
venir "Willies."  Don't  take  it  to  seri- 
ously, Kollman;  even  Willies  grow  in- 
to men  and  even  into  Presidents. 

Merril  Winegar,  left  '08,  is  with 
the  C.  P.  Ry.  with  new  headquarters 
at  Montreal  and  duties  in  the  East. 
Congratulations  of  the  Club,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  see  you  at  the  Old 
Stand,  for  a  renewal  of  acquaintance 
at  least. 

J.  L.  Cobbs,  '09,  has  returned  to  the 
land  of  the  Longleaf  Pine.  Pining 
too  long  is  not  good  for  the  heart, 
and  the  Club  approves  the  move,  and 
sends  best  wiishes  for  this  and  other 
changes  in  Mr.  Cobbs'  affairs  and  ca- 
reer. 

J.  R.  Dickson,  '08,  is  now  at  Bra- 
zeau  Headquarters,  via  Bickerdike, 
Alberta,  Canada.  He  is  right  in  it 
from  fire  fighting,  line  blazing,  to  lit- 
erature. His  "Present  Status  of  Gov- 
ernment Forest  Management  in  Can- 
ada" is  right  and  right  to  the  point. 
Patience,  Dickson,  your  (service  is 
only  about  five  years  old,  and  natur- 
ally has  yet  the  "wabbles."  After  a 
while  it  will  run  and  things  straighten 
out.  But  that  means  that  somebody 


sticks  to  the  job,  for  battles  are  not 
won  toy  running-  from  the  lines.  Best 
wishes  for  the  men  in  the  Northlands, 
and  Dickison  in  the  lead. 

Donald    Knapp,    '12,    is    now      full- 


fledged  Forestry  Professor  at  Wash- 
ington University.  Congratulations, 
Knapp,  and  all  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Club. 


Directory  of  Men  Who  Have  Attended  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Forest  School 


This  directory,  we  realize  is  by  no 
means  complete,  and  we  trust  you 
will  pardon  any  omissions.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  basis  for  the  complete 
record  of  all  the  graduates  of  the 
school  which  we  hope  to  keep  in  the 
future.  It  can  be  made  of  most  use 
only  by  having  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  alumni. 

Please  send  any  correction  or  in- 
formation to  Harry  D.  Mills,  1022 
Vaughn  (St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Alden,  Whiting,  M.  S,  F.,  '11,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  Forester  to  C.  P.  R. 

Baker,  Kelts  C.,  M.  S.  F.  'Greenwood, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Barrus,  George  L.,  MiSF  1910,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  State  Forest  Service. 

Barnes,  C.  M.,  A.  B.,  Pritchard,   Ore. 

Barr,   H.  'L.,  A.  B.,  Wabash  Univ. 

Bedford,  John  M.,  M,SF  1910,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  U.  S.  Indian  Service. 

Bliss,  Z.  L.,  AB  190*5,  Katy,  Tex.,  Nur- 
sery Work. 

Blumer,  J.  €.,  1905,  Saskatoon,  Can. 

Boerker,  R.  :H.,  MSF  1911,  Red  Bluff, 
Cal.,  Forest  Assistant,  Lassen  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Bond,  J.  F.,  1905,  Chicago,  111.,  with 
Armour  &  Co. 

Bradfleld,  W.  E.,  MSF  190'5,  Albu- 
querque, N.  M. 

Bravo,  Hylton  L.,  A.  B.  GL'Anse,  'Mich. 

Brower,  Asa  L.,  MSF  1908,  Kamas, 
Utah,  F.  S.,  Nursery  work. 

Brown,  F.  B.  H.,  MA  1904,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Bruner,  E.  M.,  M.  S.  F.  Wash.,  D.  C. 
Appalachian  Forest  Service. 

Chanay,  H.  F.,  Detroit  Trust  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Clapp,  Earle  H.,  AB  1905,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  -Forest  Inspector  in  Silvi- 
culture. 


Clark,   Harold   C.,      MSF      1910,      Fort 
Collins,      Colo.,      Forest      Assistant, 
Colorad/o  National  Forest. 
Clark,   F.   G.,   '11,   A.   B.  Wallace,  Ida- 
ho. Ass't.,   Coeur  D'Alene   Nat.   For. 
Clifford,    E.    C.,      AB      (Maine)       1906. 
Sheridan,     Mont.,       Deputy       Forest 
Supervisor,    Madison    National    For- 
est. 

Cobbs,  J.  L.,  MSF  1909,  Kalispell, 
Mont.  Forest  Assistant,  Flathe-ad 
National  Forest. 

Cook,  Irwin  W.,  MSF  1910,  Salmon, 
Idaho,  Forest  Assistant,  Salmon 
National  Forest. 

Coulson,    E.   H.,    M.    S.   F.    '1.2,    Nevada 

City,  Cal.,  Ass't  on  Tahoe  Nat.  For. 

Craig,   Robert  Jr.,   MSF  1910,  Eugene, 

Oregon,   Forest  Service. 
Cronk,  C.  P.,  M.  S.  F.,  '12.  Hebo,  Ore. 
Daniels,    L.    E,,   B.    S.,    '11.    Cambridge, 

iMass. 
De  Nancrede,  H.  W.,  A.  B.,  '08,  Ooolin, 

Idaho. 
Dikson,   J.    R.,   Brazeau  Headquarters, 

Alberta,    Can. 

Drake,  W.  M.,  MSF  1906,  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  Forest  Supervisor,  Coco- 
nino  National  Forest. 
Duppert,  William  J.,  MSF  1910,  3010 
Q  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Adjunct  ipro- 
fessor  of  forestry,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Durnell,  J.  K.,  Thompson  Falls,  Mont. 
Duthie,    G.   A.,    MSF   1909,    519   Majes- 
tic   Bldg.,    Denver,      Colo.,      Deputy 
Forest   Supervisor,      Pike      National 
Forest. 

Evans,  O.  M.,  AB  1909,  Weaverville, 
Cal.,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Trinity 
National  Forest. 

Everett,  H.,  MISF  1904,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  later  in  the  Philippine 
Forest  Service  where  he  lost  his 
life  by  natives  in  June,  1908. 


Farquhar,  H.  .H.,  1909,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  Forest  Assistant,  Jefferson 
National  Forest,  now  in  charge  of 
planting  in  the  district  office. 

Frothingham,  Earle  H.,  M.8F  1906, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Silvics  work. 

Gardner,  Earle  W.f  A.  B.,  '12,  Libby, 
Mont.  Kootenai  Nat'l.  For. 

Goetz,  C.  H.,  B.S.,  (Mich.  Agri.  Col- 
lege) 1908,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Prof- 
essor of  Forestry,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Gooch,  W.  L.,  A.  B.,  '11.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Private  work. 

Goode,  Richard  H.,  M.  S.  F.,  '11,  1112 
Morris  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Gould,  Clark  W.,  AB  1910,  Chicago, 
111.,  U.  ,S.  Forest  Service,  Branch 
of  Products. 

Graff,  Herbert,  AB  1907,  1908,  Aus- 
tin, Nev.,  Forest  'Supervisor,  Toi- 
yabe  National  Forest. 

Greene,  Geo.  R.,  M.  S.  F.,  '11,  Penn 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Green,  Howard  R.,  M.  S.  F.,  '11,  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich. 

Grossman,  H.  G.  A.,  M.  S,  F.,  St.  An- 
thony, Idaho.  Ass't  on  Priest  River 
Forest  Reserve. 

Gutches,  G.  A.,  MSF  1909,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Care  of  U.  S.  Indian 
Service. 

Han,  Ngan,  M.  S.  F.,  '11.  U.  of  Nan- 
king, Nanking,  China. 

Hastings,  Wilmot  J.,  MJ8F  1910,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  Deputy  Forest  Super- 
visor, Columbia  National  Forest. 

Headsten,  Edward  W.,  MSF  1909, 
Republic,  Wash.,  Forest  Assistant, 
Colville  National  Forest. 

Hill,  C.  L.,  M.  S.  F.,  '05,  Northfork, 
Cal. 

Holroyd,  H.  B.,  BS  (Kansas  Agri. 
College)  1905,  Muncie,  Ind.,  inves- 
tigator of  utilization  of  wood 
waste. 

kansas,   Forest  Assistant,  the  Ozark 
National    Forest. 

Jennings,  C.  M.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  City 
Forester. 

Jotter,  E.  V.,  MSF  1909,  Weaverville, 
Cal.,  Forest  Assistant,  Trinity  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Kempfer,  W.  H.,  AB  1906,  Madison, 
Wis.,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Branch 
of  Products,  in  charge  of  purchase. 


Keplinger,  Peter,  'M'SF  190'8,  Wagon 
Wheel  Gap  Experiment  Station, 
Colo. 

King,  Rex.,  AB  1909,  Gardnerville, 
Nev.,  Forest  Assistant,  Mono  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Knapp,  M.  D.,  M.  S.  F.,  4713  14th  Ave. 
N.   E.,    Seattle,   Wash.    Instructor   in 
Forestry,  U.  of  Wash. 
Koehler,    Arthur,    Washington,    D.    C., 

Xylotomist,    Dend.    Office. 
Kotok,   E.   L,   MSF   1911,   Sisson,  Cal., 
Forest    Assistant,      Shasta    National 
Forest. 
JCraebel,   C.  J.,  A.   B.,   '12,  Beck  Bldg. 

Portland,    Ore. 

Kummel,    J.    F.,      MSF      190'7,      Beck 
Bldg.,   Portland,  Ore.,   In  charge  of 
planting  district  No.  6. 
Lamley,    H.    A.,    A.    B.,    '12,    Blissfield, 

Mich. 

Larsen,  Louis  T.,  M'SF  1910,  Sonora, 
Cal.,  Forest  Assistant,  Stanislaus 
National  Forest. 

Leavitt,    Clyde,    MSF    1904,      Ottawa, 
Ontario,    Can.,    Forester     to      Cana- 
dian Conservation  Commission. 
Lindsay,  H.  F.,  M.  S.  P.,  '12,  Missoula, 

Mont.      For.   Ass't. 

Lovejoy,  P.  S,,  A.  B,  '07,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Ass'a  Prof,  of  Forestry,  U. 
of  M. 

Lyons,  George  W.,  MSF  1911,  Placer- 
ville,  Cal.,  Forest  Assistant,  Eldo- 
rado National  Forest. 
Maris,  Harry  Boyd,  A'B  1909,  Jack- 
son, Wyo.,  Forest  Assistant,  Teton 
National  Forest. 

Mathews,  D.  M.,  MSF  1909,  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Manila,  P.  I.,  Philip- 
pine Forest  Service,  Inspector  on 
Island  of  Negroes,  now  Prof,  in 
Forestry  at  Manila,  P.  I. 
Matheson,  Forest  D.,  MSF  1911,  Elk- 
horn,  Wis. 

McCarty,   Edwin  P.,   MSF  1911,   Syra- 
cuse, N.   Y.,   Instructor  in  Forestry, 
'Syracuse    University. 
McDuff,  N.  P.,  AB  1907,  Albany,  Ore., 
Deputy    Forest    Supervisor,      Santi- 
ams  National  Forest. 
Metcalf,    Woodbridge,    M.    S.    Darring- 
•ton,  Wash.  Forest  Ass't  Snoqualmie 
Nat.  For. 

Moody,    F.    B.,    M.    S.    F.,    '06,    Wood- 
ruff,  Wis.      State   Forester. 
Morrill,  F.  W.,  A.  B.,  '11,   903   E.   2nd 
St.,    Mishawaka,    Ind. 


Morris,  William  W.,   MS(F   1909,  Wal- 

lace, Idaho,  Forest  Assistant,  Coeur 

•d'Alene   National  Forest. 
Morrison,    J.    R.(    MSF    1911,    Denver, 

Col.,    Forest    Assistant. 
Mosher,   Frank  J-,   MSF  1911,   Portal, 

Ariz.,    Forest   Assistant,    Chiricahua 

National  Forest. 
Morse,    Chet    B.,    MSF    1909,    St.    An- 

thony,   Idaho,      Forest      Supervisor, 

Targ-hee   National   Forest. 
Mulford,  Walter,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,   Prof- 

essor   of    Forestry    in    Cornell    Uni- 

versity. 

Munns,  E.  N.,   A.B.,   '11. 
Muzzal,   A.   DEI.,   A.B.,    '12,   Santa  Bar- 

bara, Cal. 
Nellis,  Jesse  C.,  MiSF  1911,   Washing- 

ton,   D.   C.,    Statistician      in     Forest 

Products. 
Nottag-e,    M.    W.,    A.B.,    '12,    Oakland, 

Cal. 

Noy,  E.  D.,  Misawaka,  Ind. 
Peavey,    Geo.   W.,    M;SF   1904,    Corval- 

lis,    Ore.,    Professor      of      Forestry, 

Oregon   State   College. 
Peck,    Allen    S.,    PhB    1905,    Strieker- 

Luna    Bldg.,    Alburquerque,    N.    M., 

Assistant  District  Forester. 
Phillips.   F.    J.,   M;S>F     1906,     Lincoln, 

Neb.,    Professor   of   Forestry    in    the 

University   of   Nebraska,   at   time    of 

death. 


Pierce,  Roy  G.,  M.  S.  F.,  '07,  116  Ard- 

more  Ave.,  Ardmore,  3?a. 
Plumb,  H.  L.,  A..B.,  '12,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Pound,  E.  H.,   Miagill  Univ.,   Montreal, 

Can. 

Preston,  J.  F.,  AB  1907,  Hammond 
Blk.,  Missoula,  Mont.,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Assistant  District  Forester, 
in  charge  of  operations  at  district 
office. 

Ramsdell,  W.  F.,  A.B.,  '1'2,  Tahoe 
City,  Cal. 

Randies,    Quincy,    MSF      1911,      Flag- 

staff,   Ariz.    Forest    Assistant,    Coco- 

nino  National  Forest. 
Ransom,  Webster  H.,  M'SF  1910,  Lib- 

by,    Mont.,    Forest    Assistant,    Koo- 

tenai   National  Forest. 

Reed,  H.  R.,  A.B.,  '12,  Pa.,  Chestnut 
Bl.  Comm. 

Reynolds,  D.  B.,  AB  1909,  John  Day, 
Ore.,  Deputy  Forest  Supervisor, 
Malheur  National  Forest. 


Sackett,  H.  S.,  A.B.,  '06,  care  Mun- 
son,  Whittaker  Co,  512  Comm.  Nat. 
Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Schaefer,  O.  F.,  A.B.,  Pulp  Sidings, 
Ont.,  care  McKown's  Camp  No.  1. 

Saxton,  James  B.,  MiSF  1910,  Wash- 
ington, D.  'C.,  Indian  Service. 

Shepard,  E.  C.,  MiSF  1911,  Logan, 
Utah,  Forest  Assistant,  Cache  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Sherer,  W.,  B.S.,  '12,  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
Gov't  Exp.  Sta. 

Skeela,  Dorr,  1906,  Libby,  Mont.,  For- 
est Supervisor,  Kootenai  National 
Forest. 

Smith,  ;B.  T.,  A.B.,  '12,  Hammond, 
N.  Y. 

Smith,  L.  R.,  Collins,  Mo.,  with  Oka- 
toma  'Saw  'Mill  Go. 

Smith,  R.  J.,  B.S.,  Maine,  '08,  Kalis- 
pell,  Mont.,  Blackfeet  Nat.  F. 

Smith,  C.  Stowell,  AB  1905,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
•Cal.,  Assistant  District  Forester. 

Smith,  Seward  D.,  MSF  1910,  Dead- 
wood,  S.  D.,  Forest  Assistant,  Blaclk 
Hills  National  Forest. 

Spaulding,  T.  C.,  MSF  1909,  Wallace, 
Idaho,  Forest  Supervisor,  St.  Joe 
National  Forest. 

Sponsler,  O.  L.,  A.B,  '10,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Junior  Prof,  of  Forestry, 
U.  of  M. 

St.  Claire,  R.  C.,  M.  8.  F.,  '12.  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  with  C.  P.  R. 

Starker,  C.  J.,  BjS.,  '10,  Beck  Bldg., 
Portland,  Ore.  Asst. 

Stedman,  E.  B.,  A.B.,  '12,  Lockport, 
N.  Y. 

Stephen,  John  W.,  MSF  1907,  2191  S. 
Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 
University. 

Stewart,  Sidney  S.,  MSF  1909,  Moab, 
Utah,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Stickney,  Mallory  N.,  A.B.,  1906,  For- 
est supervision  on  Kaniksu,  Coolin, 
Idaho. 

Stout,  H.  G.,  M.  .S.  F.,  '10.  Iloilo 
Hollo,  P.  I.  P.  I.  F.  S. 

Stretch,  R.  A.,  AB  1907,  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  Deputy  Forest  Supervisor, 
Medicine  Bow  National  Forest. 

Strothman,  'Sylvester  H.,  M'SF  1910, 
Willows,  Cal.,  Forest  Assistant, 
California  National  Forest. 

Sweeney,  M.  J.,  M.  F.  8.,  '12,  Laramie, 
Wyo.  Ass't. 


Tribe,  W.  P.,  A.B.,  '12,  Emmett,  Ida- 
ho. 

Warner,  J.  D.,  >MSF  1905,  Livingston, 
Mont,  Forest  Supervisor,  Absaroka 
National  Forest. 

Weber,  W.  W.,  A.B.,  '12,  Beck  Bldg., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Wegner,  Frank  A.,  M.  ®.  F.,  '12,  Quin- 
cy,  Cal. 

Weitknecht,  R.  H.,  A.B.,  '12,  Beck 
Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

West,  H.  E.,  M.  S.  F.,  '12,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Wetmore,  F.  W.,  AB  1908,  Real  Es- 
tate Co.  of  Mexico,  10  G-rante,  Mex- 
ico, Mex.,  Consulting-  Forester. 

White,  W.  W.,  MSF  1906,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  Forest  Supervisor,  Bitter- 
root  National  Forest. 


Whitney,  C.  N.,  AB  1907,  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  Forest  Assistant,  Deerlodge 

Williams,  C.  M.,  A.B.,  '12,  Bushnell, 
111. 

Williams,  W.  H.  E.,  A.B.,  '12,  Nor- 
way, Mich. 

Wulff,  V.  J.,   AB   1908,   Sonora,      Cal., 

Forest    Assistant,      Stanislaus      Na- 
tional Forest. 

Young,  Leigh  J.,  MSF  1911,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  Instructor  in  Silvicul- 
ture, U.  of  M. 

Zavitz,  E.  J.,  MSF  1905,  Guelph,  On- 
tario, Can.,  Provincial  Forester  and 
Professor  of  Forestry  at  Ontario 
Agri.  College. 
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SUGGESTION     SYSTEM    FOR 
IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Forestry  Faculty  believes  that 
a  wide  field  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  undergraduates  is  prerequisite  to 
the  fullest  assimilation  of  the  instruc- 
tion given,  and,  to  test  and  secure 
a  record  of  the  experience  of  the  un- 
derclassmen, a  set  of  questions  will 
be  filled  out  by  them  which  will  serve 
to  keep  the  Faculty  and  students  in 
very  close  touch  with  the  field;  check 
their  advance  in  field  experience  from 
year  to  year  and  furnish  a  guage  for 
the  guidance  of  th(;  Faculty  and  the 
men  themselves.  As  a  further  check 
on  the  work  of  the  Department,  a 
"Suggestion  Box"  has  recently  been 
installed  in  the  lecture  room.  Stu- 
dents drop  into  the  box  suggestions 
for  the  betterment  of  any  phase  of 
the  Department's  work.  The  sugges- 
tions are  then  considered  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Forestry  Club 
and  later  by  the  Faculty  and  as  action 
on  the  suggestion  is  taken,  the  sugges- 
tion and  note  as  to  the  action  taken, 
if  any,  with  reasons,  is  posted.  The 
suggestions  received  have  been  perti- 
nent, valuable  and  in  most  cases  very 
practicable.  Both  students  and  Fac- 
ulty are  pleased  with  the  working  out 
of  the  idea. 


STUDENT  GROUP  SYSTEM  IN  THE 
FORESTRY    CIvUB. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Club  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  divide  the  members  into  several 
groups  in  order  to  insure  better  ac- 
quaintance among  the  various  classes, 
and  to  facilitate  efficiency  in  handling 
the  different  functions  such  as  in- 
formal evening  meetings,  Field  Day, 
banquets,  etc.  .Six  groups  have  been 
formed.  A  group  consists  of  a  cap- 
tain and  a  pro  rata  number  from 
each  of  the  five  classes,  and  is  given 
charge  of  one  of  the  social  functions 
of  the  Club.  In  a  sense,  the  upper- 
classmen  of  a  group  act  as  advisors 
to  the  underclassmen  with  regard  to 
their  work  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in 
school.  The  groups  meet  separately 
to  talk  over  their  school  and  field  ex- 
periences. The  following  upperclass- 
men  are  captains  this  year:  P.  H. 
Schlapp,  C.  J.  Conover,  D.  C.  Birch,  J. 
F.  Stock,  R.  A.  Hamilton  and  J.  R. 
Welch.  Over  a  year's  trial  has  shown 
this  system  to  be  a  great  success,  both 
in  getting  the  classes  together  and 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Club. 


The  Annual  Dance 


On  January  tenth  the  Foresters 
held  their  annual  dance  at  which 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Roth  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Young  acted  as  chaperones.  In 
spite  of  exceedingly  disagreeable 
weather,  about  fifty  couples  were 
present.  The  programs  were  in  the 
Forestry  Club  colors,  brown  and 
green;  and  in  them  the  danceis  were 
given  such  unique  names  as  "Ranger 
Rag,"  "Rattlesnake  Sidestep"  and 
"Cayuse  Swing."  Th-s  decorations  were 


very  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  con- 
sisting of  hemlock  branches  and  large 
pine  cones.  During  the  intermission 
excellent  refreshments  were  served 
in  the  dining  room.  The  dancing  was 
scheduled  to  stop  at  twelve  o'clock, 
but  every-one  was  having  such  a  good 
time  that  the  orchestra  was  prevailed 
upon  to  play  for  an  extra  hour.  The 
success  of  the  dance  was  due  to  Con- 
over  and  his  bunch,  who  had  charge 
of  affairs. 


Our  First  Dance 


Foresters,  faculty  members  and  oth- 
ers interested  gathered  at  Room  407 
New  Engineering  Building  Wednesday 
evening  to  listen  to  Professor  Johns- 
ton and  to  participate  in  the  "socia- 
bilities" of  the  first  club  smoker  of 
the  season.  About  seventy  had  as- 
sembled when  President  Pottinger 
called  :he  meeting  to  order  and  in- 
troduced Professor  Johnston  and  his 
subject:  "The  Public  Control  of 
Streams."* 

By  way  of  opening  his  talk,  the 
Professor  exhibited  lantern  slide  views 
of  some  of  the  western  river  valleys 
through  which  he  had  worked  The 
contrasts  between  the  thrifty  vegeta- 
tion and  productive  soil  of  the  val- 
leys and  the  arid  'salt  brush  flats"  and 
sagebruish  country  were  well  portray- 
ed on  the  screen.  Pictures  taken  in 
the  North  Platte  Valley  were  particu- 
larly interesting  from  the  standpoint 
of  water  power  possibilities.  After  an 
explanation  of  the  pictures,  Professor 
Johnston  discussed  the  Doctrine  of 
Riparian  Rights  at  some  length, 
showing  wherein  tho  doctrine  is  inap- 
plicable to  smaller  streams,  though  it 
is  useful  as  applied  to  our  large  water 
courses.  This  doctrine,  it  was  ex- 
plained, permits  the  use  of  the  water 
of  a  river  for  all  domestic  purposes 
desired  by  the  owners  of  the  land 
bordering  on  the  river.  Endless  liti- 


gation and  some  peculiar  situations 
have  arisen  through  a  practice  of 
this  doctrine.  In  conclusion  the  Pro- 
fessor urged  upon  the  foresters  the 
necessity  for  interesting  themselves 
in  the  subject  of  stream  control.  He 
showed  that  the  matter  will  prove  of 
constantly  increasing  importance  to 
the  public  and  consequently  to  forest 
officers.  He  also  spoke  of  some  of  the 
inaccuracies  of  the  old  public  land 
survey  and  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  men  doing  the  work. 

Discussion  of  the  sub'ect  by  small 
groups  as  they  consumed  the  refresh- 
ments furnished,  indicated  the  appre- 
ciation and  interest  shown  in  Profes- 
sor Johnston's  talk.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  "eatin's,"  the  newly  or- 
ganized mandolin  club,  composed  of 
Sponsler,  Love'oy,  Valiton,  Conover 
and  Wood  played  3 11  of  the  old  songs 
and  some  of  the  new  ones.  The  For- 
ester's Song,  composed  by  W'ood  last 
year,  was  sung  over  and  over  again 
with  ever  increasing  enthusiasm  The 
song  has  such  a  rollicking  swing  that 
when  half  a  hundred  pairs  of  lungs 
get  into  action  on  the  piece,  one  beats 
time  involuntarily.  The  gathering 
broke  up  before  eleven  o'clock.  In 
the  words  of  the  Dogtown  Weekly 
Beagle,  "those  present  pronounced  the 
event  a  most  en;'oyable  affair." 

J.   R.   WELCH. 


On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January  of  this  year,  Professor  John 
Schmutz  passed  from  among  us.  He  came  to  this  country  from 
Switzerland  a  number  of  years  ago,  eager  to  make  hie  way  in  the 
land  of  his  choice.  The  first  work  to  which  hj  turned  his  hand 
was  the  mining  of  lead  in  Missouri.  His  spare  time  while  there 
was  spent  in  adding  to  his  knowledge.  After  a  time  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Lake  Survey,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  and  took  advantage  of  opportunities  until  he  became  re- 
corder and  then  draughtsman.  He  left  this  work  to  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  Professor  J.  B.  Davis  as  computer  and  draughtsman  dur- 
ing the  survey  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats.  After  the  survey  was  com- 
pleted, he  returned  to  the  service  of  the  (government  on  the  Miss- 
issippi River  Survey,  where  he  remained  until  the  Fall  of  1905,  when 
he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Surveying  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Last  June  he  was  given  the  title  of  Acting  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Surveying. 

Always  helpful,  always  ready  with  advice  or  a  joke,  with  mod- 
esty his  greatest  fault,  his  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  all  who  have  been 
associated  with  him.  H.  B.  MERRICK. 


The  Second  Smoker 


On  February  tenth,  we  held  our 
second  Forestry  Club  smoker.  About 
se'venty-five  were  present.  The 

speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Profes- 
sor Hegner,  who  talked  on  "The 
Methods  of  Photographing  Animals." 

Instead  of  giving  us  general  "cut 
and  dried"  information  concerning 
the  subject,  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  own  methods  and  experiences,  il- 
lustrated by  lantern  slides  from  pic- 
tures he  himself  had  taken.  The 
main  part  of  his  talk  was  on  birds, 
but  he  also  had  several  pictures  of 
animals,  among  them  our  black  and 
white  friend.  The  Professor  explained 
ed  that  it  took  considerable  nerve  to 
approach  within  six  feet  of  that  ani- 
mal, duck  his  head  under  a  focus 
sing  cloth,  and  snap  the  shutter.  The 
boys  were  particularly  delighted  with 
his  account  of  bird  morals.  The  cow- 
bird  he  called  the  "original  suffra- 
gette," for  reasons  quite  obvious;  a 
picture  of  a  lark's  nest  at  night  show- 
ed only  the  female  bird  on  the  nest, 
suggesting  a  popular  expression.  The 
whole  talk  was  intensely  interesting, 
and  the  slides  were  excellent. 


Immediately  following  Profesor 
Hegner's  talk,  Professor  Roth  read  to 
the  boys  an  answer  to  the  anti-con- 
servation speech  of  Senator  Shafroth, 
which  was  given  in  University  Hall  a 
few  nights  before  This  'speech  was 
a  severe  and  un'ust  criticism  of  con- 
servation in  Colorado,  and  was  re- 
markable for  its  inconsistencies,  and 
its  general  display  of  ignorance  and 
lack  of  information  regarding  the 
subject  on  the  pan  of  the  Senator. 
Professor  Roth's  -inswer  was  a  very 
strong  and  reasonable  argument, 
based  on  actual  facts  and  figures, 
which  very  thoroughly  disproved  the 
Senator's  statements.  It  indmated  that 
Senator  Shafroth's  purpose  in  fight- 
ing conservation  might  not  have  as 
honorable  an  intent  as  the  Senator 
would  have  the  people  believe,  but 
was  an  attempt  to  incite  a  reversion 
to  the  "good  old  days"  when  land- 
grabbing  was  in  vogue.  Professor 
Roth  stated  that  Senator  iShafroth 
seemed  more  a  tool  of  the  "interests," 
than  an  agent  of  the  people  pledged 
to  work  for  their  best  interests.  Any- 
one familiar  with  Professor  Roth 


when  his  "dander"  is  up  can  well  im- 
agine the  efficiency  of  the  refutation. 
The  boys  then  proceeded  to  make 
great  inroads  on  two  tables  full  of 
refreshments,  consisting  of  sandwich- 
es, doughnuts,  apples  and  coffee. 
During  this  time,  the  new  "double 


quartette"  made  up  of  Young,  Wood, 
Henderson,  Trigg,  Cary,  Gallup,  Muck 
and  Ludlum.  furnished  music.  This 
smoker  was  in  charge  of  "Runt"  Stock 
and  his  bunch,  and  the  success  of 
the  evening  was  due  to  their  generous 
efforts. 


Supervisor  Graff  of  the  Toiyabe  When  Guard  011  the  Old  Hellgate. 


Talks  before  the  Forestry  Club 

At  the   bi-monthly  meetings  of  the  part    employed    by    the     Government, 

Club,    short    talks    on    current    work  although  some  are   in  other  kinds  of 

have  been  made  as  in  the  past.     The  forestry  work, 
meetings    have    been    unusually    alive 

and    the    talks    even    more    than    ever  In    Government  employ- 
to  the  point.     The  great  profit  in  get-       National — United    'States 104 

ting   out   into   the    work   itself   during  Canada     2 

the  school  course  is  very  evident,  and  Philippine    Islands    . 
the  experiences  which  the  men  bring  . 
back  with   them   put  more  ginger  in- 
to  the   class-room   work   than  all   the       State —        United    States    6 

texts.  Forest   'Schools,    teaching 20 

L»ovejoy  talked   on   the  active   work  Private    forestry                                  23 
in    the    Forest    Service.      He    ©aid    he 

preferred   to  speak  as   one   lately      in  In  the  Umted  States  Forest  Service 

charge  of  over  a  million  acres  of  the  On  :the  National   Forests 

heaviest   timber   in   the    world,    rather  As  Forest  Assistant, 

than  as  a  Professor  of  Forestry,   and  Deputy    Forest    Supervisor, 

to  certify  that  there  were  two  things  and     Forest    Supervisor.  ..  70 

any  forester  must   have   in   order     to  In  the  Distri,ct  offices  and 

qualify:   real  training  in  a  real  school  at    Washington..                    11 
of    forestry,    and    there    could    not    be 

too  much  of  it;  and  real  experience  in  Nursery   work   and   planting.  .      6 

the   brush,    living   the    life,    and   there  On  special  investigations — 

could  not  be  too  much  of  that  either.  Paithology     3 

To  make  good  involves  knowing  what  Grazing                                          3 

to  do  in  the  timber  and  how  to  do  it. 

He  said  it  was  good  to  be  back  at  the 

fountain-head      of   American    forestry  Experiment    Station    Work   3 

and    that    no    one    need    worry    about  Miscellaneous     4 

there  being  room,   and   lots   of  it,   for  ln   the  United   gtates  Indian   Foregt 

more  men  in  the  Forest  Service,  and  Service 
that  the  Service  was  now  in  a  position 

to    ask    for    the    quality    of      men      it       Railro^    forestry    5 

needed.  Pulp   and    Paper   companies    2 

Pottinger  talked  before  the  Club  on       Lumber    companies     y 

his  work  with  the  Pennsylvania  Chest-  private    forest    nurseries 

nut  Blight  Commission,  illustrated  with  „, 

slides   furnished   by   that  Commission.  Forestry  and   Conservation   associa- 

He   emphasized   the  fact  that  a  large 

item  of  this  work  is  to  find  a  market  With  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Blight 

for  the  diseased  timber,  since  it  must  Commission     3 

be  cut  at  once.  Consulting  forestry    3 

Sponsler    talked    on    "Opportunities  City  forestry 

for  the  Forester."     He  gave  some  tab-  ' 

ular    statements    that    are    interesting  5try     ' 

in    showing  what   the   graduates      are       Timber  Expert  and  Buyer 1 

doing.      Of  168   men  who   have  a  for-  of   this    161    men    who    are    in    for- 
estry school  training-,  estry,    only    95    are   actually      in      the 
161    are    in    forestry   work    of  some  "brush."      Almost   40   per  cent  are   in 
kind,  work  that  keeps  them  away  from  the 
7  are  in  other  kinds  of  work.  woods    most    of    the    time.      Sponsler 
They    are    distributed    in       various  followed    this    up    with    an    enumera- 
parts  of  the  world.      151  in  the  Unir-  tion    of   about   twenty    different   kinds 
ed  States,  9  in  Canada,  6  in  the  Phil-  of    work    that    are    open    to    the    man 
ippine  Islands,   1   in  Mexico,  and   1   in  with    a    forestry     training    and       are 
China.      They    are      for      the    greater  waiting  for  him. 


C.  J.    Conover    talked    before      the 
Club,    March    5,    upon    "Field    Opera- 
tions   on    the    Klamath    National    For- 
eet."      After    his    illustrated    talk    on 
fire   protection,    he   discussed   the   con- 
trol   of    three    insects,     Dendroctonus 
brevic.nrnis,  D    monticolae  and    Melon- 
ophila     sp?  which  are  destroying  large 
areas   of   sugar   pine   and   yellow   pine 
The  Craggy  Mountain  and   Barkhouse 
insect  control  projects  covered   39,000 
acres,   containing  a  stand   of   330  mil- 
lion   feet;    between    Jan.    1    and    April 
30,    1912,    927    trees    with    an    average 
diameter    of    21    inches    were    treated 
at  a   total  cost   of    S3, 036.28,    or    $3.28 
each.      An    average-    of    1.4    trees    per 
man  per  day  was  treated:.     The  treat- 
ment  pays  for  itself  in   two  years  by 
the  amount  of  timber  saved. 

D.  C.    Birch    spoke    to    the    Forestry 


Club,  Dec.  11,  about  the  value  of 
forestry  to  the  people  of  Southern 
California.  Thousands  of  farmers 
depend  upon  the  forests  of  the  South- 
ern Sierras  to  conserve  the  snow 
which  furnishes  the  water  for  irri- 
gation. Two  of  the  largest  electric 
power  plants  of  the  West  are  situated 
within  the  Kern  National  Forest  and 
depend  upon  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  stream  flow.  The  Kern  For- 
est is  more  than  self-supporting  from 
the  revenue  derived  from  grazing  and 
water  power.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Forest  regulation  and  fire  pro- 
tection in  the  Southern  Sierras  hais 
already  resulted  in  increased  stream 
flow  during  summer  months.  These 
forests  are  invaluable  to  the  people, 
and  of  necessity  must  always  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Government. 


Outside  Doings 


Members  of  the  facuUy  have  been 
doing  all  sorts  of  work  besides  teach- 
ing. The  Second  Lake  States  Forest 
Fire  Conference,  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, was  held  at  Lansing,  January 
21.  Professor  Roth  was  elected  pres- 
ident for  the  coming  year.  Professor 
Love.oy  represented  the  University 
and  delivered  an  address  on  "Meth- 
ods of  Fire-fighting  in  the  North- 
west." Incidentally  he  took  occasion 
to  criticize  Michigan's  "Game-Fish- 
Fire-Forestry"  Wardens  and  their  ef- 
ficiency. He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Resolutions,  and  had  a 
fine  fight  with  one  of  the  state- house 
politicians  who  warned  the  resolu- 
tions amended  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
recommendations  of  a  non-political 
Forestry  Commission.  It  is  said  that 
Love  oy's  reply,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  great  difference  between  a 
Republican  and  a  Democratic  forest 
fire,  was  very  fetching.  The  resolu- 
tions passed  as  read. 

Professor  Roth  continues  to  lec- 
ture at  different  piaces  in  the  State 
with  a  view  to  furthering  the  State 
work  in  forestry.  Some  of  these  lec- 
tures are  part  of  the  regular  Univer- 
sity Extension  Course.  They  are  gen- 


erally illustrated,  and  the  emphasis 
varies  with  the  audience  and  the  lo- 
cality. At  a  meeting  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  of  Detroit,  Professor 
RoLh  urged  concerted  action  to  pre- 
vent the  transfer  of  the  National 
Forests  to  the  States;  at  Hart,  he  dis- 
cussed the  woodlot  in  its  relation  to 
farming,  fruit  growing,  and  home 
supply  of  fuel;  at  the  Central  High 
School  in  Detroit  he  spoke  of  the 
forester's  education  and  work;  at 
Stanton,  Fremont  and  Grand  Rapids, 
he  spoke  on  the  needs  of  State  actio-i 
in  Michigan,  and  the  possibilities  of 
forestry  in  the  Stace,  illustrating  by 
the  results  of  forestry  abroad.  Dur- 
ing April,  Professor  Ro^h  expects  to 
go  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  on  a  tour 
of  lectures  on  forestry. 

After  Professor  Roth's  lecture  at 
Hart,  the  audience  was  so  impressed 
with  the  need  of  taking  care  of  their 
woodlots  and  of  getting  better  pro- 
tection for  their  orchards  by  plant- 
ing windbreaks  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  try  and  secure  the  Pro- 
fessor's assistance  <n  making  up  a  de- 
tailed plan  of  procedure.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  Professor  to 
spare  the  necessary  time;  so  he  made 


arrangements  to  have  the  survey  and 
preliminary  work  done  by  Pottinger, 
President  of  the  Club.  Pottinger  at 
once  left  with  a  portable  lantern  and 
a  lot  of  slides  and  lectured  evenings 
at  nearly  every  school-house  in  the 
county,  and  during  the  day  time 
showed  the  farmers  just  what  to  do 
in  their  woodlots.  Busy  times  for 
"Hank." 

Professor  Lovejoy  has  been  before 
the  Almont  Grange  and  goes  up  to 
Coopersville  soon. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the 
States  Forestry  Association,  Lovejoy 
was  elected  Secretary.  When  the  call 
for  assistance  was  sent  out  by  the 
National  Forestry  Association  conse- 
quent to  the  development  of  the 
"States  Rights"  proposal  to  turn  the 
National  Forests  and  other  public  re- 
sources over  to  the  States  (a  polite 
way  of  saying,  "turn  them  over  to 
the  grabbers"),  he  got  busy  and  con- 
ducted a  little  round-up  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  in  Congress. 
Practically  all  of  the  delegation 
have  been  lined  up  squarely  against 
the  proposed  transfer.  The  Associa- 
tion will  soon  publish  the  replies. 

Professor  Roth  drafted  three  bills 
which  would  do  away  with  the  old 
political  "let  her  burn"  methods  and 
which  would  create  a  real  State  For- 
ester wi.th  powers  to  act.  These  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture and  are  now  pending.  The 
State  Association  at  once  got  out  form 
petitions  supporting  the  proposed 
laws.  The  Club  did  what  it  could  by 
signing  and  forwarding  one  of  the 


petitions  to  the  Governor.  One  of 
theise  days  Michigan  will  find  out  that 
she  has  been  asleep  too  long  and 
that  it  will  take  many  foresters  and 
much  money  to  put  iback  what  hao 
been  wasted. 

With  a  new  Governor  and  a  mixed 
Legislature  at  Lansing,  this  year,  it 
looks  as  though  there  may  be  a 
chance  for  some  real  action  looking 
towards  Michigan's  taking  care  of 
her  millions  of  acres  of  cut-over  and 
idle  slash  lands,  and  in  forest  fire 
protection. 

The  testing  laboratory  for  forestry 
students  is  being  equipped  with  three 
machines;  one  a  50,000-pound  Riehle 
of  the  Universal  testing-machine  type; 
one  a  special  bending  machine,  and 
one  for  shearing  work.  These  ma- 
chines are  specially  selected,  and  two 
are  designed  and  made  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  plan  is  to  have  them  of 
such  a  form  that  the  student  is  not 
learning  to  "run  a  machine,"  but  has 
his  attention  on  the  study  of  the 
wood  and  its  behavior.  For  this  rea- 
son they  are  hand-power  devices 
with  as  little  of  the  cumbersome  and 
complex  as  possible.  Provisions  are 
made  for  either  drying  or  soaking  the 
material,  and  also  for  convenient  de- 
termination of  the  specific  weight  of 
all  the  specimens  tested  mechanically. 
The  determination  is  by  water  dis- 
placement in  special  xylometers  of  a 
form  devised  by  Professor  Roth  when 
he  helped  start  the  work  on  the  in- 
vestigations of  United  States  timbers 
back  in  the  80's. 


News  from  the  Men  in  the  Field 


Whiting  Alden,  '11,  is  now  in  Cal- 
gary, Alberta,  with  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway.  After  a  strenuous  sum- 
mer in  the  picturesque  wilds  of  the 
Frazer  River  country,  he  put  in  a 
busy  fall  surveying,  estimating  and 
calculating  the  fire  damage  which  the 
railway  was  alleged  to  have  done  to 
the  properties  of  various  timber  own- 
ers. Scientific  measurements  and  cal- 
culations as  against  rule-of-thumb 


and  empirical  guesswork,  came  out 
victorious.  The  difference  between 
the  man  who  understands  and  applies 
forest  valuation  and  the  man  who 
merely  brags  on  the  length  of  time 
he  has  been  "estimating  timber,"  was 
very  apparent,  especially  in  court 
where  the  clear  statement,  the  anal- 
ytic method  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  manner  of  gathering  the  basic 


'Flapjack"    MeU-alf    At    Homo. 


facts,  made  quite  an  impression.  They 
now  say  some  pretty  nice  things,  in 
the  Northwest,  about  these  "book-for- 
esters"; and  one  official  remarked, 
"No  more  rule-of-thumb  men  for  me." 
And  Alden  "savvys"  the  cayuse,  too. 
Stuck  for  money  and  transportation, 
unable  to  make  connections  with 
headquarters,  he  bought  a  pack  outfit 
on  circumstantial  credit,  used  it  for 
weeks  and  sold  it  in  the  North  Coun- 
try for  more  than  he  paid.  "Sand 
and  Savvy"  wins. 

Farquhar,  '09,  is  the  "planting 
sharp,"  of  District  1.  He  hats  charge 
of  the  work  of  gathering  the  seeds 
and  running  the  nurseries;  has,  lit- 
erally, (millions  of  trees  and  makes 
them  grow  where  only  the  bare  burn 
prevailed.  His  reward  ought  to  be 
great,  even  if  his  crop  will  not  be 
ready  for  harvest  for  a  hundred  years. 
It  is  a  great  work,  this  reclothing  of 


the  great  mountains,  devastated  by 
the  foolish  and  wicked  who  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  Inaction  of  a  half- 
hearted, politician  Government.  But 
Farquhar  is  having-  trouble  to  aver- 
age his  costs.  He  finds  it  quite  hard 
to  average  species,  areas  and  periods. 
Keep  them  separate,  Farquhar,  keep 
them  separate,  and  let  the  truth  pre- 
vail, regardless.  Some  jobs  will  be 
cheap  and  good,  others  will  cost  a 
pile  of  money  and  then  be  poor.  They 
both  need  to  be  done,  and  they  both 
teach  a  lesson.  The  sooner  our  peo- 
ple realize  that  it  may  cost  $100  an 
acre  in  some  places  to  reclaim  a 
waste,  the  sooner  they  will  take  some 
interest  in  preventing  the  increase  of 
wastes. 

Fay  G.  Clark,  '12,  put  in  a  busy  sea- 
son on  the  St.  Joe  "Blister,"  as  he 
calls  this  National  Forest,  where  the 
great  fires  of  1910  killed  and  destroy- 


ed  both  men  and  timber.  The  Forest 
Service,  through  Tom  Spaulding  and 
Clark,  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
to  get  the  dead  timber  located,  cruised 
and  advertised  with  a  view  of  getting 
purchasers,  and  thus  having  it  utiliz- 
ed before  it  all  goes  to  waiste  by  de- 
cay. No  small  task  in  these  moun- 
tains to  handle  a  crew  of  twenty, 
mostly  green  men,  and  get  a  good  job 
done.  This  work  includes  some  novel- 
ties, among  them  an  extensive  study 
for  volume  tables  for  that  locality, 
and  railroad  surveys  which  will  help 
in  the  disposal  of  timber.  It  was 
found  that  volume  tables  of  white 
pine  for  other  localities  do  not  apply 
on  the  St.  Joe. 

Dwinelle,  '12,  says,  "The  Cabinet 
Forest  for  me;"  and  he  adds  that 
surveying  is  easy — mostly  up  and 
down,  with  now  and  then  a  little  di- 
version by  way  of  a  rockslide  or  a 
burn. 

Dickson,  '08,  is  still  at  Dauphin, 
Manitoba.  His  million-acre  forest  is 
in  the  lime-light;  miles  of  aspen  and 
some  spruce,  a  little  muskeg  and 
plenty  of  Galicians.  To  get  an  extra 
interest,  he  developes  a  little  local 
politics  to  see  if  it  is  he  or  the  "Sa- 
loon-keeper Ranger"who  counts  most 
It  is  the  same  old  story,  through  dark- 
ness to  light;  and  the  darkness  of  the 
North  American  people  lies  in  their 
politics.  But  Dick&on  is  hopeful.  As- 
pen logs  have  a  good  sale  and  a  12- 
inch  spruce  is  a  tree  of  value  up  in 
that  farmer's  prairie-paradise.  Dick- 
son  is  great  on  fire-lines  and  has 
built  literally  hundreds  of  miles,  for 
after  all  it  is  fire  protection  which 
forme  the  great  job;  so  he  is  working 
for  a  patrol  system  and  for  brush 
disposal.  If  you  have  a  good  sugges- 
tion en  the  practice  of  brush  disposal 
send  it  to  Dickson.  The  lumbering 
"slash"  must  go,  and  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  time  and  method. 

Keplinger,  '08,  <s  still  at  Wagon 
Wheel  Gap,  Colorado,  and  is  engag- 
ed in  a  most  interesting  experiment. 
The  Service  is  here  demonstrating  ex- 
actly what  influence  the  forest  cover 
has  on  the  run-off  of  water.  A  cou- 
ple of  small  watersheds  will  be  sub- 
ject to  careful  daily  observations  of 
snowfall,  rainfall,  run-off,  etc.;  and 
after  this  is  settled  satisfactorily  the 


watershed  will  be  cleared  and  again 
kept  under  observation.  In  this  way 
all  errors  of  comparing  different  wa- 
tersheds ie  entirely  eliminated.  It 
will  take  some  time,  but  it  will  be 
well  worth  the  cost  and  effort.  Few 
men  have  the  stuff  to  stick  to  such  a 
painstaking  ;o>b  without  losing  inter- 
est, but  we  all  know  that  when  Kep- 
linger finishes  this  job  the  results  may 
be  relied  upon 

A  card  from  Savanne,  Ontario, 
bears  good  wishes  to  the  Cluib  from 
Leavitt,'04,  Winegar,  '10,  iMetcalf,  '11 
and  O.  F.  Shaefer,  '12,  who  held  a 
Michigan  reunion  up  in  the  land  of 
beaver  and  muskoK. 

Leavitt  was  here  at  one  of  the  mid- 
winter conferences  rnd  told  in  a  most 
interesting  way  of  his  long  career  as 
forester  since  leaving  school.  He  is 
the  Forester  of  the  Canadian  Conser- 
vation Commission,  and  his  main  work 
last  season  was  to  serve  the  Dominion 
Railway  Commission  in  organizing 
for  them  the  forest  fire  protection 
along  the  different  lines  of  railway. 
A  big  job,  this,  needs  lots  of  enthusi- 
asm and  lots  of  tact  to  get  everybody 
interested,  to  get  the  earnest  and  effi- 
cient co-operation  01'  the  railway  men, 
top  and  bottom,  and  to  get  the  sup- 
port and  interest  of  the  people  along 
these  great  lines  of  travel.  Leavitt 
reports  progress,  and  also  a  very 
earnest  and  helpful  spirit  among  the 
"real"  people. 

Winegar  is  right  in  the  swim,  and 
a  fine  photo  (which,  by  the  way,  is  no 
fair  substitute  for  the  man  at  a  prom- 
ised winter  conference)  shows  plain- 
ly that  big  jobs  and  heavy  responsibi- 
lity agree  wkh  him.  Winegar,  Forester 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is 
located  at  Montreal  and  looks  after 
the  forestry  work  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  this  great  trans-continental 
line.  Just  now  he  is  examining  large 
holdings  to  determine  the  amount  of 
their  Standing  timber.  He  is  also  in- 
terested in  the  tie  and  timber  sup- 
pily  of  the  great  railway  and  in  the 
adjustment  of  claims  of  timber-land, 
etc.  He  has  recently  secured  Metcalf 
and  Schaefer  to  assist  him.  Metcalf 
left  the  Forest  Service  to  help  Wine- 
gar  in  his  big  ;obs  It  was  a  stroke 
of  good  luck  that  Schaefer  was  free 
and  could  be  secured.  A  great  team 
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and  one  that  Michigan  is  proud  of. 
It  is  to  be  real  work,  3  per  cent  cal- 
iper,  and  Winegar  and  Metcalf  believe 
in  work  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
court  and  time,  and  bear  any  sort  of 
inspection.  The  possibilities  are  great, 
for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Company  to 
practice  forestry  and  to  carefully  plan 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  for- 
ests for  the  assurance  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  railway  ties. 

A  card  from  Red  Bluff,  Cali- 
fornia, Ranger  Meeting-,  signed  by 
Strothman,  '10,  Jotter,  '09,  Evans,  '10, 
Boerker,  '11,  and  Koillman,  '11,  brings 
greetings  to  the  Club.  These  Ranger 
and  Supervisor  meetings  are  most  ex- 
cellent affairs.  They  bring  the  field 
men  together,  give  the  lone  cruiser- 
forester  of  the  great  mountain  woods 
a  chance  to  talk,  a  chance  to  teill  of 
what  he  has  learned,  and  a  chance 
to  know  his  fellow  foresters  and  learn 
what  they  have  found  out  and  are  fig- 
uring on.  It  is  a  graduate  school  of 
the  highest  order  and  there  is  nothing 
in  all  the  Service  work  which  is  any 
surer  of  'bearing  good  fruit  and  of 


(Strengthening  the  service,  and  thus 
benefiting  the  forests  of  the  country. 
The  scribbler-historian  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  be  "around"  at 
these  meetings  ami  "bask." 

"Strothman  and  wife,"  says  the  sig- 
nature; and  from  this  tiny  bit  of  evi- 
dence and  from  the  careless  words, 
"Stroth  returns  from  honeymoon,"  the 
Club  is  led  to  infer  that  it  is  really 
and  truly  a  fact  that  Strothman  is 
married,  and  the  Club  sends  its  best 
regards  and  all  good  wishes  to  the 
brid'e,  "Stroth,"  andl  the  Forest.  .Stroth- 
man is  a  fixture  on  the  California  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  a  good  survey  and  fire 
protection.  Besides  look-out  towers, 
the  heliograph  ie  used  with  excellent 
results. 

Jotter,  '09,  paid  us  a  short  visit  in 
January.  He  is  still  on  the  Trinity 
and  has  Evans,  '10,  with  him.  Any- 
one in  doubt  about  the  Trinity  For- 
est and  its  activities  had  better  read 
the  "Trinity  Forester"  and  get  con- 
vinced. The  Trinity  men  are  a  star 
crew,  and  their  forest,  from  the  moun- 


taineer's  and  forester's  viewpoint,  is  a 
paradise  which  the  boys  know  how  to 
handle.  They  have  maps  that  can  be 
relied  upon,  timber  cruises  that  are 
of  the  best,  and  a  lire  protection  sys- 
tem that  is  a  model.  But  this  is  not 
all:  the  "Trinity  Forester"  shows 
plainly,  from  cover  to  cover,  that 
there  is  something-  more, — a  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  and  work,  and  a  real 
interest  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all.  They  are  getting  ready  for  tim- 
ber sales  up  in  the  Trinity  and  when 
these  come,  the  office  will  find  the 
Trinity  all  in  apple-pie  order  for  busi- 
ness, from  marking  to  scaling. 

Boerker,  '11,  is  on  the  Lassen  and 
is  not  willing  to  let  the  Trinity  crew 
beat  him  without  a  struggle.  He  has 
a  notion  of  the  scientific  in  forestry, 
and  is  even  bringing  Mayr's  "Wald- 
bau"  into  the  discussion  of  forest 
types.  His  views  on  properly  nam- 
ing these  types  as  "zones"  deserves 
some  attention.  They  are  doing  things 
on  the  Lassen,  too,  to  get  ready  for 
up-to-date  timber  sales  and  they  are 
developing  the  best  there  is  of  fire 
protection. 

Kollman,  '12,  is  with  the  boys  and 
enjoying  his  ranger  work.  Better 
come  back  and  spend  another  winter 
with  us,  Kollman. 

Z.  L.  Bliss,  '05,  for  years  the  lost 
man,  is  now  located  at  Houston,  Tex- 
as, has  nursery  business  down  pat, 
and  is  in  City  Park  work. 

On  New  Years,  a  telegram  brought 
greetings  from  S'an  Francisco,  signed 
by  Peck,  '05,  'Smith,  '05,  Strothman, 
'10,  Jotter,  '09,  Boerker,  '11,  Evans, 
'10,  Kotok,  '11,  Hill,  '05,  and  S.  S. 
Stewart,  '09.  It  was  addressed  to 
Professor  Roth,  but  that  means  all 
of  us;  iso  here's  thanks  and  best  wish- 
es in  return. 

Peck  is  still  in  District  3,  holds 
forth  at  Albuquerque,  is  married  and 
has  a  forester  junior  of  which  he  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud.  He  says  he 
just  has  to  get  off  to  San  Franciisc-o 
to  get  rid  of  "Manana"  and  the  Mex- 
ican spirit  of  rebellion. 

C.  S.  Smith  is  in  charge  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Products  in  District  6,  and  be- 
lieves in  Euca.lypts  seasoned  on  the 
Tiemann  hot  and  cold  plan  (steam  up 
at  the  end);  but  lately  his  leaning  has 
been  towards  timber  sales  and  'more 


lively  subjects,  and  the  Club  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Smith  has  made 
good  in  getting  the  timber  people  and 
the  foresters  together  on  a  common 
basis. 

Kotok,  '11,  dropped  in  on  his  way 
East.  He  is  a  real  forester,  in  love 
with  the  Shaista,  is  alert  to  everything 
that  is  going  on,  and  has  forgotten 
nothing.  His  experience  in  cruising 
and  survey  on  the  Shasta  Forest  has 
put  a  lot  more  self-confidence  into  Ko- 
tok, regardless  of  the  bronco  who  has 
a  particular  love  for  sumimer  saults' 
and  a  little  circus  whenever  Kotok 
wants  to  mount.  His  crew  made  a 
fine  map,  and  cruised  a  large  part 
of  the  forest,  and  is  getting  ready  for 
sales  of  timber.  Kotok  has  a  new 
plan  for  testing  pine  seed;  put  out 
in  the  back-yard  one  peck  of  seed, 
measure  what  the  squirrels  leave  and 
you  have  the  per  cent  of  poor  seed  per 
peck.  He  tsays  the  beasts  never  make 
a  mistake.  Kotok  is  careful  and  not 
over  confident  about  artificial  seeding, 
and  in  his  talk  to  the  Club  he  stuck 
cloe  to  Se  as  the  safe  criterion  to  go 
by.  He  also  remembered  the  rela- 
tion of  Gc  and  Ge,  and  en'oyis  the 
application  of  his  mathematics  to  the 
problems  of  the  "brush."  "No,  I  am 
not  sorry,"  he  says,  "and  if  I  did  not 
practice  forestry  for  another  day,  my 
experience  would  repay  my  having 
taken  the  course." 

'Moody,  '06,  is  still  Assistant  State 
Forester  of  Wisconsin,  but  he  is  also 
Professor  of  Forestry,  teaching  the 
new  Ranger  School  recently  opened 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
came  over  for  a  conference,  told  us  of 
the  good  work  of  reforestation  and 
protection,  and  of  the  excellent  chan- 
ces which  Wisconsin  has  for  building 
up  a  valuable  State  Forest.  Wiscon- 
sin believes  in  forestry.  She  is  buy- 
ing up  her  waste  and  idle  lands,  and 
converting  them  into  forests.  The 
course  at  :he  Ranker  School  is  to  be 
a  simple  two  year  course  with  three 
and  one-half  months  at  the  college 
and  three  and  one-half  months  in 
the  woods  making  one  school  year, 
the  course  beginning  January  7.  This 
course  under  a  man  like  Moody  is  go- 
ing to  make  a  bunch  of  valuable  men. 

Hill,  '05,  is  on  the  Sierra.  He  has 
had  a  busy  summer  surveying  and 
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cruising  for  the  big  800,000,000  foot 
sale.  Hill  is  too  modest  to  say  it,  but 
we  hear  that  he  has  increased  the 
efficiency  of  this  (survey  and  cruise 
work  by  more  than  25  per  cent  Hill 
was  particularly  in  clover  when  he 
had  a  chance  to  take  part  in  the  sam- 
ple marking  where  the  head  mem  of 
the  Service, — Graves,  Greeley  and  the 
District  men,  joined  in  a  "marking 
conference,"  going  over  typical  stands 
of  timber,  discussing  the  best  way  of 
treating  each  stand,  and  marking  the 
trees  to  be  removed.  How  does  this 
compare  to  a  lumber  :'ob,  where  the 
important  things  are  left  to  the  most 
sublimely  ignoranr,  and  are  done 
without  the  owner  even  knowing  what 
is  dene,  let  alone  how  it  is  done? 
Hill  says  it  is  great,  and  that  he  has 
learned  more  Sierra  silviculture  and 
utilization  in  a  few  weeks  than  would 
fill  2c,  4  and  various  other  courses. 


Stewart,  '09,  is  with  District  4,  and 
is  the  same  modest  man  who  hates  to 
get  into  the  lime-light.  He  has  been 
doing  "reconnaissance"  and  kindred 
work  ever  since  he  left  Ann  Arbor. 
He  has  chased  all  over  Utah,  knows 
all  about  the  Uinta  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  country,  and  has  crossed  ihe 
many  natural  bridges  of  that  famous 
and  little  know  cliff-dweller  district. 
But  he  never  peeps,  not  a  word,  nor 
even  a  photc.  When  he  got  to  San 
Franc:'isco,  Lyons  simply  had  to 
"break"  him  over,  just  to  get  him  "to 
lead"  and  be  "stable  wise."  The  Club 
knows  exacJy  what  Stewart  needs, 
but  has  the  deep  sagacity  to  keep 
mum. 

The  Winter  or  Alumnus  Conferen- 
ces have  been  mosr  en  oyable  affairs 
this  year.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
visitors, — Moody,  Gutches.  Bedford, 
Leavitt,  Kotok,  Jotter,  Nellis,  Dickson, 


Stretch,  Merrill  and  King.  We  also 
had  a  delightful  visit  from  Doctor 
H.  N.  Whitford  of  the  Philippine  Ser- 
vice who  has  worked  with  Everett, 
'04,  Matthews,  '08,  and  with  Curran 
(Cornell,  1900).  Ke  has  put  real  sci- 
ence and  sense  into  the  forest  work 
on  the  Islands. 

Bedford,  '10,  blew  in  and  in  his 
usual  quiet  and  enjoyable  way  told  us 
all  about  it.  He  is  forester  in  the  In- 
dian Department,  is  located  at  the 
Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  and  has 
charge  of  a  forest  of  yellow  pine  of 
nearly  1,000,000  acres  extent.  He  has 
a  detail  survey,  good  maps,  plenty  of 
rangers  (part  Indians),  plenty  of 
telephone  lines,  and  some  good  roads 
and  trail®  to  enable  him  to  get  around 
and  watch  for  fires  and  fight  them, 
it  is  great  location;  the  market  is 
good,  $4.00  stumpage,  and  a  stand 
of  merchantable  timber  amounting  to 
over  11,000,000,000  feet  board  meas- 
ure. Bedford  figures  on  cutting  over 
100,000,000  feet  per  year.  He  wants 
to  prevent  a  large  waste  of  old  tim- 
ber, and  at  the  same  time  leave  the 
stand  in  the  best  possible  rshajpe  for  fire 
protection.  The  plan,  it  seems,  is  to 
go  over  the  entire  forest  with  a  selec- 
tion cut  and  take  out  40  per  centof  the 
stand,  including  most  of  the  old  tim- 
ber. This  will  require  about  50  years 
or  less  and  will  leave  a  fair  stand  of 
medium-sized  timber,  and  in  this  way- 
prevent  the  development  of  large 
areas  of  reproduction  which  would 
make  successful  fire  protection  al- 
most impossible.  Bedford  has  a  good 
house,  electric  lights,  water  supply, 
and  team  furnished,  and  all  in  all 
his  layout  is  about  as  perfect  a 
Forester's  position  as  exists  to- 
day anywhere  in  the  New  World. 

Nellis,  '11,  has  been  in  "Products," 
making  statistical  studies  of  the 
wood-using  industries  of  different 
States,  going  from  town  to  town  and 
visiting  all  the  establishments  in  per- 
son, getting  "dope,"  and  preaching 
the  good  gospel  of  forestry.  He  is 
about  to  enter  new  lines,  and  expects 
to  get  nearer  the  "b~ush"  and  more 
into  the  regular  forest  practice. 

Rex  King,  '10,  dropped  in  and  told 


us  of  the  land  examination  work  as  at 
present  carried  on  in  the  National 
Forests  in  Arkansas.  This  work  is 
one  of  the  special  affairs  of  Congress, 
and  is  intended  to  give  exact  infor- 
mation as  to  every  piece  of  land, — 
whether  it  is  better  suited  to  agricul- 
ture or  to  forestry;  and  if  the  former, 
whether  it  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  forest.  Expert  men  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  accompany  the  foresters  and 
King  says  it  is  quite  surprising  what 
notions  some  people  have  as  to  land 
and  its  capacity  to  produce  crops. 

Morrill,  '12,  spent  a  few  days  in 
town,  and  told  of  his  experience  in 
city  forestry  at  IMishawaka,  Indiana. 
He  and  Noyes,  '12,  went  out  and 
made  a  place  for  themselves.  It  was 
not  a  city  jofo  with  a  salary;  they 
simply  went  to  work,  trimming  trees, 
planting  trees  and  shrubs,  and  get- 
ting street  trees  and  yards  in  order 
for  different  people.  "Yes,"  said 
Morrill,  "there  is  a  living  in  it;  we 
made  more  than  others  in  the  woods, 
but  I  don't  like  to  give  up  my  real 
career,  and  I  am  going  back  to  regu- 
lar forestry  work  in  the  near  future." 

Cofobs,  '09,  returned  to  the  lan'd  of 
sunshine  and  magnolia.  And  it  was 
no  "call  of  the  wild''  either,  just  sim- 
ply Miss  Jessie  Grey  Ware  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama;  but  it  was  effec- 
tive and  brought  Cobbs  from  District 
1.  His  initiation  in  North  Dakota, 
cruising  the  bleak  hills,  hailf  woods 
and  half  prairie,  all  one  winter  tested 
Cobbs'  mettle.  There  is  a  big  field 
in  the  South  and  Cobbs  is  one  of  the 
men  for  the  job. 

That  Young,  '11,  married  Mies 
Frances  Graham  is  merely  a  matter 
of  record  here.  The  good  wishes,  a 
whole  basketful,  have  been  submit- 
ted. 

Bruner,  '12,  is  in  the  Appalachian 
work;  surveying,  cruising,  mapping 
and  otherwise  examining  every  tract 
of  timberland  offere-3  by  different  peo- 
ple to  the  United  States  for  purchase 
under  the  Weeks  Act.  This  is  great 
work  and  suits  Bruner,  and  Bruner 


has  special  qualifications  which  make 
him  an  excellent  man  for  the  job, 
as  well  as  for  the  future  management 
of  these  lands.  His  Kentucky  home, 
his  schooling  and  his  experience  on 
the  Philippine  Constabulary  all  come 
in  good  stead.  But  Bruner  is  not  go- 
ing back  to  the  Islands. 

Knapp,  '12,  keeps  up  his  reputation 
as  a  "live  wire."  He  took  the  exam- 
ination for  the  Philippine  Service;  re- 
ceived an  appointment  on  the  Sno- 
qualmie  Forest  in  Washington;  was 
made  Instructor  of  Forestry  at  the 
University  of  Washington;  and  lately 
received  appointment  as  Instructor  of 
Forestry  at  the  University  of  the  Phil- 
ippines at  Manila,  soing  over  in  April. 
Considerable  doings  in  six  months, 
tout  Knapp  is  equal  to  it.  He  and  his 
cob  pipe  seem  to  take  vicissitudes  eas- 
ily, especially  if  they  are  promotions. 

Sweeney,  '12,  was  too  good  a  man 
to  hold  as  Forest  Assistant  on  the 
Medicine  Bow,  so  he  was  transfer- 
red to  special  work  in  gathering  in- 
formation wthich  is  necessary  for  ra- 
tional timber  sale^  practice.  He  is 
studying  the  costs  of  various  steps 
in  logging,  transportation  and  milling 
under  the  great  variety  of  conditions 
found  in  District  2.  When  this  work 
is  done  we  will  know  exactly  what  a 
fair  price  for  stumpage  is  in  any  ipart 
of  the  District  and  there  will  be  no 
discrimination  such  as  always  comes 
with  "flat- rate  price"  enterprises.  He 
was  caught  up  in  the  mountains  in 
deep  snow  and  had  to  improvise  a 
pair  of  barrel-stave  skis.  They  say 
his  Sunday  suit  suffered  very  consid- 
erably 'before  he  got  down  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  a  few  yards  of  plaster  were 
needed  to  make  up  deficiencies  in 
skin.  But  then  that  is  part  of  life  in 
the  Colorado  Rockies.  Experts  like 
Senator  Shafroth  never  go  that  near 
to  the  "brush";  they  make  their  ex- 
tensive studies  on  the  platform  in 
University  Halls,  and  discover  that  40 
per  cent  of  all  the  National  Forests 
are  above  the  timberline,  and  also 
that  It  takes  200  years  to  grow  an  En- 
gelman  spruce.  Such  lands  should 


be  in  lemon  orchards  and  not  in  for- 
ests. Query:  Who  gets  the  lemon? 
Brower,  '08,  is  at  Ogden,  running 
the  big  nursery.  He  claims  ;he  has 
not  only  the  finest  stands  of  trans- 
plants, 'pine  and  spruce,  but  also  the 
finest  'boy  in  the  Service.  It  takes 
two  pages  of  typewritten  stuff  to  make 
a  valuation  survey  record  of  the  boy, 
therefore  we  abstain. 

Starker,  '12,  has  run  to  game  pres- 
ervation and  wants  a  formula  for  de- 
termining the  exact  difference  be- 
tween the  damage  done  by  a  black- 
tail  doe  and  that  by  a  billy  mazama. 
He  wants  it  on  the  Ge  plan  and 
wants  it  a  la  Deutschland.  Give  it 
to  Kotok,  Starker.  In  the  meantime, 
keep  an  eye  out  for  that  spare  seat 
in  the  legislature. 

Coulson,  '12,  worked  on  the  Tahoe, 
helped  in  a  survey  and  cruise  which 
was  done  for  4  %  cents  per  acre  for 
the  field  work,  and  also  helped  set  out 
about  15,000  treew.  These  planta- 
tions are,  as  yet,  only  experiments; 
but  their  value  is  very  great  and  the 
men  in  the  field  are  just  beginning  to 
appreciate  them. 

Grossman,  '12,  says  it  makes  him 
homesick  to  see  a  perfectly  good 
Northern  Pacific  train  leaving  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  for  St  Paul  and  Chi- 
cago, "it  is  the  only  good  thing  out 
here,  this  train  for  Chicago."  Better 
put  it  Ann  Arbor,  and  come  and  tell 
us  about  it.  He  says  the  Kaniksu 
Forest  is  O.  K.,  plenty  of  water,  moun- 
tains, and  the  only  drawback  is  as 
stated. 

H.  S.  Sackett,  '06,  for  years  with 
"Products"  in  Chicago  has  left  the 
Service  and  is  with  a  Forest  Products 
Company  in  New  Orleans.  Absolute- 
ly reckless,  this.  He  hobnobs  with 
the  "big  bugs"  at  the  Pickwick  Club, 
and  is  associated  with  the  Jas.  D.  La- 
cey  Co.,  timber  owners  and  timber 
brokers. 

Scherer,  '12,  is  at  Flagstaff,  Arizo- 
na, and  knows  all  about  grazing  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  as  well  as  the  working's 
of  the  experiment  station.  This  sta- 
tion is  one  of  several  which  are  to 


work  out  by  careful  and  continued 
systematic  observations  and  by  var- 
ious carefully  planned  experiments, 
the  best  methods  of  gathering-,  clean- 
ing and  storing  seeds,  of  raising  small 
trees  in  nurseries,  of  planting  these 
trees  with  reference  to  age  and  time 
of  year;  ailso  the  best  ways  of  treating 
stands  of  timber,  as  regards  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  Should  be  thinned; 
and  the  best  methods  of  marking  and 
cutting  in  order  to  secure  good  nat- 
ural reproduction.  There  are  many 
side  lines:  the  exact  tolerance  of 
shade,  the  possiblities  of  Arizona 
Pine  for  turpentine  production,  the 
resistance  of  these  forest®  to  ordinary 
fires,  etc.,  etc.  Scherer  likes  experi- 
mentation, is  interested  in  farmlands, 
and  is  great  on  artesion  water  (a  rem- 
nant of  his  life  as  pilot  on  Lake  Erie 
where  they  had  to  bore  occasionally 
to  get  water  enough  to  run  into  San- 
dusky).  He  also  likes  cultured  society, 
books,  and  theatres,  which  is  a  sure 
sign  that  something-  is  up. 

Ngan  Han,  '11,  is  at  Peking,  China, 
helps  edit  the  Peking  Daily  News, 
"English  Edition"  (evidently  got  the 
habit  here  at  College)  and  at  the  same 
time  acts  as  Chief  of  Forestry  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. He  says  a  rickshaw  is  O.  K., 
but  he  believes  in  an  Interurban 
Limited  (preference  for  the  Ypsi  line). 
He  sends  his  regards  in  the  form  of 
Chinese  Agricultural  monthly  bullet- 
ins, and  the  Club  is  getting  used  to 
the  little  peculiarities  of  beginning  at 
the  end  and  reading  up  and  down  the 
page.  The  only  trouble  comes  when 
Han  puts  a  whole  series  of  volume 
tables  into  one  2haracter.  But  cheer 
up  Han,  yours  is  a  great  chance,  and 
don't  forget  the  books  on  forestry 
in  Chinese  and  the  needs  for  imme- 
diate teaching  work  on  the  largest 
possible  scale.  You  need  many  men, 
more  than  you  need  many  great  ex- 
perts to  start  with. 

Stretch,  '07,  cam.  :n  and  told  us  of 
the  Medicine  Bov,  Forest  and  the 
lodgepole  pine.  Stretch  is  quite  ex- 


pert on  this  species,  and  Lovejoy  says 
Stretch  knows  more  a.bout  lodgepole 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world. 
This  is  a  record  worth  having,  and  it 
comes  to  Stretch  because  he  was  will- 
ing to  stay  in  one  place  for  years, 
work  with  one  s/pecies  of  tree,  and  use 
his  foeat  efforts  to  learn  and  to  do. 
The  "Bow"  is  fine;  it  is  8,000  feet 
nearer  Heaven  than  New  York  (to 
say  nothing  of  Denver);  but  the  win- 
ters are  long  and  the  summers  abbre- 
viated at  both  end?  (and  often  miss- 
ing in  the  middle)  so  that  it  takes 
Senator  Shaf roth's  200  years  to  make 
a  tree.  Perhaps  this  "Bow"  country, 
too,  ought  to  be  given  over  to  lemons 
and  eucalypysts;  or.  perhaps,  it  is  the 
Big  Creek  Cattle  Company  or  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  through  its 
timber  company,  which  needs  that 
forest.  Stretch,  however,  keeps  peg- 
ging along;  he  has  a  very  complete 
set  of  maps  and  inventory;  he  knows 
the  Forest  by  40-acre  tracts,  and 
knows  where  the  tracts  actually  are. 
He  says  a  200  year  rotation  is  a  lit- 
tle high,  but  then  the  timber  must  be 
big  enough  for  tie  stuff.  He  is  regu- 
lating by  the  Austrian  method,  and  he 
agreed  that  Regulation  is  Forestry, 
and  is  full  of  fun.  This  business  of 
regulating  the  cuit  is  spreading.  To 
prevent  overcutting-,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent waste  by  old  timber  dying  and 
decaying  before  it  is  reached  in  the 
business  of  timber  sales,  is  a  very  im- 
portant job  and  is  just  coming  into  its 
own.  It  was  "theoretic  stuff"  eight 
years  ago;  but  now  Hundeshagen  is 
quoted  in  the  "Deerlodge  Ranger"  and 
other  papers  issued  on  different  For- 
ests. By  the  way,  these  local  papers 
are,  to-day,  the  very  cream  of  forest 
literature;  so  we  hope  that  the  "Mich- 
igan Forester"  will  be  put  on  the 
mailing  list  of  all  rhese  publications. 
Cronk,  '12,  has  worked  with  pri- 
vate concerns  in  British  Columbia  sur- 
veying, cruising,  and  organizing  a  for- 
est fire  protection  for  large  areas 
of  valua'ble  holdings.  It  seems  the 
spirit  of  the  salmon  and  the  moun- 
tain goat  is  in  his  system,  for  he 


Wilson  at  Suspension  Bridge  on   Forest  Pack  Trail 


turned  down  some  nice  offers  and 
then  excused  himself  by  saying:  "Isn't 
this  too  good  a  layout  to  drop?" 

Larsen,  '10,  is  at  San  Francisco  in 
the  District  Office,  and  says  he  likes 
the  forest  and  the  brush,  but  hates 
the  office  work. 

Maris,  '10,  has  quit  writing  since 
he  began  to  count  the  elk  on  the  Te- 
ton.  This  game  preservation  is  quite 
a  job,  and  we  sympathize  with  Maris. 

Morse,  '09,  holds  forth  in  the  Tar- 
ghee  Forest  where  sheep  are  grazed 
wholesale  and  retail,  chiefly  the  for- 
mer; and  evidently  it  is  keeping  Morse 
so  busy  looking  after  his  grazing  bus- 
iness that  he  does  not  write. 

Cook,  '10,  likewise  has  joined  the 
silent  squad  since  he  has  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry  at  the  University 
of  Idaho. 

Gulches,  '09,  paid  us  a  visit,  stayed 
a  few  days,  and  related  his  experience 


in  the  Indian  Service.  He  likes  the 
Indians,  gets  along  with  the  people, 
believes  in  timber  sales  on  a  simple 
basis,  prefers  the  automatic  increase 
in  stumpage  prices  in  sale  contracts, 
and  has  a  very  clear  and  broad  view 
of  the  entire  forestry  situation  in  the 
Indian  Department. 

White,  '06,  is  making  a  model  for- 
est of  the  "Bittar  Root."  He  has 
laid  stress  on-  the  building  of  roads 
and  trails,  and  as  a  result  an  auto 
might  go  to  most  of  the  Ranger  sta- 
tions. This  has  changed  the  "Bitter 
Root"  from  an  almost  inaccessible 
range  to  a  tourist's  paradise;  and  peo- 
ple are  not  slow  to  discover  this  fea- 
ture, which,  by  the  way,  is  going  on 
to  a  large  extent  in  all  National  For- 
ests, and  is  going  to  develop  tourist  or 
summer  travel  'more  than  all  other 
agencies  combined. 

Duppert,  '10,  is  still  at  the  Univer- 


sity  of  Nebraska,  dividing  his  time 
between  the  classroom  and  tending 
the  boy. 

Baker,  '12,  works  down  in  Quebec 
with  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company, 
where  it  takes  45  logs  to  make  a  thou- 
sand feet,  and  where  logging  is  real 
engineering.  The  great  job  there  is 
how  to  store  all  the  crew  away  in  a 
one-room  hovel  (18x20)  and  have 
enough  room  left  for  the  team.  Bak- 
er says  he  is  learning,  and  when  he 
gets  enough  experience  he  is  going 
to  New  York  and  tell  the  Street  Car 
Company  something  on  economy  of 
space.  Don't  forget  the  bill,  Baker; 
timber  men  are  used  to  fees. 

Wetmore,  '08,  is  in  Mexico  (pre- 
sumably) and  if  so  he  can  use  all  his 
athletics  to  dodge  Huerta  and  his 
peaceful  methods.  This  rebillion  bus- 
iness is  a  shame;  Wetmore  was  suc- 
cessful to  a  great  degree,  and  was 
getting  under  way  cicely.  Besides  his 
own  work  with  rubber  and  export 
logs,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  Land 
Company,  and  was  also  helping  a 
Railway  acquire  a  right  of  way  for 
some  very  important  lines. 

Dorr  Skeels,  '06,  for  a  long  time 
Supervisor  on  the  Kootenai  Forest  in 
Montana,  always  did  make  a  specialty 
of  logging  problems.  He  has  been 
lecturing  in  the  Ranger  course  given 
at  the  University  of  Montana  for  sev- 
eral winters,  and  has  lately  become 
so  valuable  to  the  Service  that  he  has 
been  detailed  outside  his  District  to 
examine  and  assess  stumpage  on  pro- 
posed sales.  In  this  work  he  has 


much  to  say  concerning  the  contract 
requirements  as  they  affect  the  log- 
ger. In  the  past  this  work  has  been 
done  almost  entirely  by  men  with 
practical  lumbering  experience  but 
no  technical  training.  The  "school 
man"  again  takes  the  place  of  the 
"old-timer."  It  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  degree  of  specialization  in  for- 
estry which  is  being  developed.  We 
understand  that  Skeels'  new  title  is 
"Logging  Engineer." 

Frothingham,  '06,  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Wisconsin  securing  data  for  a 
new  Service  Bulletin  on  hardwoods. 
He  was  unfortunate  enough  to  develop 
appendicitis  while  in  camp,  but  reach- 
ed a  hospital  within  a  few  hours  and 
recovered  rapidly  from  his  operation. 
He  is  now  in  Washington  compiling  his 
(summer's  figures  for  the  new  publi- 
cation. 

Goode,  '11,  has  been  with  the  Chest- 
nut Blight  work  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
lately  lias  gone  into  surveying  and 
cruising  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  says  the 
timber  is  fine,  but  the  muskeg  and 
brules  dilute  the  average. 

Seward  Smith,  '10,  who  has  charge 
of  planting  in  District  2,  is  planning 
to  restock  the  Oscoda  County  sands 
in  Michigan  as  well  as  the  sand  hills 
of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  aero- 
plane method  has  'been  suggested  as 
a  plausible  way. 

There  are  many  others  who  should 
be  reported  here,  but  the  inkwell  is 
running  dry.  So  here  goes:  best  re- 
gard® and  all  good  luck  to  the  men 
!n  the  field  from  the  bunch  at  home. 

R. 
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FOREWORD. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Forester  will,  as  usual,  contain 
the  directory  of  men  who  have  attended  the  Forestry 
School  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  We  wish  to  make 
it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  can  only  do  so  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  men  themselves.  If  there  are  any 
errors  in  the  present  mailing  list,  we  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive correct  information,  so  that  we  could  correct  the 
same  before  the  June  issue  is  published.  Address  any 
correspondence  to  G.  W.  Walsh,  511  Monroe  St.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


The  New  Courses. 


With  five  men  on  the  Forestry  Fac- 
ulty, devoting1  all  of  their  time  to  for- 
estry, it  is  now  possible  to  arrange 
the  courses  to  a  little  better  advant- 
age, and  to  expand  some  and  intro- 
duce other  new  ones. 

There  are  two  rather  marked 
changes  in  the  curriculum, — the 
omission  of  Modern  Language  as  a 
requirement,  and  the  {shifting  for- 
ward of  several  courses  in  Forestry 
to  the  first,  seconrl  and  third  years. 
The  Modern  Languages  were  taken 
out  of  the  requirerl  courses  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  One  year  of  a  language 
does  not  give  the  average  student  a 
working  knowledge  of  it.  Less  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of 
Forest  Schools  in  the  United  States 
have  occasion  to  use  a  foreign  lan- 
guage; and  with  so  much  other  work 
in  school  directly  usable  in  Forestry, 
it  was  thought  foeist  to  take  it  out  of 
the  requirements,  but  still  leave  time 
for  it  as  an  elective  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  if  the  student  desires  to 
take  a  language  then. 

With  the  addition  of  several  new 
courses,  the  forestry  work  has  been 
spread  over  the  whole  five  years  in 
college.  The  Freshman  will  get  a  lit- 
tle taste  of  forestry  in  his  second  se- 
mester; and  every  semester  from  that 
time  until  the  end  of  his  course  he 
is  in  touch  with  some  phase  of  it. 

Beginning  next  Fall,  the  Sopho- 
more will  have  a  course  on  general 
forestry,  and  one  on  woodlots  and 
forest  parks.  These  courses  are  to. 
be  open  to  all  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  will  be  adapted  to  the 
general  student  wno  wishes  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  subject. 

In  the  third  year,  the  student  will 
follow  up  hi»s  surveying  with  Forest 


'Mensuration;  and  his  Forest  Botany 
with  Silvics.  In  this  way,  it  is 
thought  he  will  be  better  prepared 
for  summer  work  in  the  woods  a  year 
earlier  than  heretofore.  The  last 
two  years  are  pretty  well  filled  with 
forestry,  but  time  13  left  for  electives 
that  suit  the  inclinations  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

The  new  courses  that  have  been 
added  are  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
times.  The  kind  of  work  included  in 
(Forestry  2,  "Woodlots  and  Forest 
Parks,"  is  almost  self-evident  from 
the  title  of  the  course.  It  will  deal 
with  statistics  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  with  the  business  of  keeping 
these  small  tracts  of  woods  in  a  con- 
tinually productive  state. 

"Forest  Improvements"  will  be 
considered  mainly  from  the  view- 
point of  administration  and  protec- 
tion. From  the  outline  in  the  an- 
nouncement it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  material  for  this  course  must 
come  from  first-hand  experience, 
must  be  well  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures and  demonstrations,  and  will 
require  some  field  work.  The  fact  is 
emphasized  that  the  course  will  not 
deal  with  logging  operations  or  other 
exploitation. 

The  old  courses  in  Silviculture:  2a,  2'b 
2c,  and  2d  have  been  altered  slightly. 
That  part  of  silviculture  in  which  the 
factors  of  growth  .are  considered  spe- 
cifically has  been  separated  more  or 
less,  and  placed  in  the  new  courses  5 
and  6.  Included  along  with  it,  in 
these  courses,  are  the  habits,  struc- 
tures, and  behavior  of  the  tree.  This 
makes  up  what  might  be  called  the 
science  end  of  silviculture  as  opposed 
to  the  practice  which  is  included  in 


courses  9  and  10:  establishment, 
care,  and  protection  of  the  forest. 

Forest  Management  has  been 
changed  slightly.  In  the  first  semes- 
ter it  is  four  hours  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, two  hours,  alternating  with  For- 
est Administration,  also  two  hours. 

Course  21,  "Silviculture  Practice  in 
the  Lodgepole  Pine  and  the  Douglas 
Fir  Types"  is  a  brand  new  course. 
For  two  hours  a  week  during  one  se- 
mester, the  methods  and  principles 
of  mensuration,  silviculture,  regula- 
tion, valuation,  and  utilization  will  be 
focussed  on  the  development  and 
treatment  of  these  two  species. 

'"Forest  Protection,"  as  a  separate 
course,  is  intended  to  deal  with  that 
subject  strictly  from  the  administra- 
tive point  of  view.  Especial  stress 
will  1)e  laid  on  fire  damage  and  on 
systems  and  methods  for  protection. 

The  increasing  demand  for  gener- 
al courses  in  Forestry  and  for  more 
or  less  specific  information  along  var- 


ious lines,  is  being  met  by  opening1 
several  courses  to  all  students.  For- 
estry 22  and  1  are  of  a  general  na- 
ture, and  give  an  insight  into  the 
many  ramifications  of  Forestry  in 
the  fields  of  science,  business,  and 
economics.  Course  24  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Engineer,  es- 
pecially the  Civil,  and  to  a  less  de- 
gree the  'Mechanical  and  Architect- 
ural; while  course  26,  Forestry  for 
teachers,  fills  a  long-felt  want,  and  is 
intended  for  those  who  intentl  teach- 
ing in  a  Normal  or  High  School. 

Among  the  courses  not  directly  un- 
der the  Forestry  Faculty,  practically 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  ele- 
mentary courses  in  Rhetoric,  Biology, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Phy- 
sics, are  now  adapted  especially  to 
the  Foresters'  needs.  Surveying 
courses,  Lithology,  Soils,  Entomology, 
Fish  and  Game,  Mycology  and  Forest 
Botany  are  nov,~  for  Foresters  only. 
— O.  L.  S. 


The  Third  Smoker. 


On  the  evening  of  March  26,  the 
Clulb  held  its  third  smoker  of  the 
year,  under  the  direction  of  "Dick" 
Hamilton  and  Group  4. 

Preceding  the  smoker,  a  short 
business  meeting  was  held,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  announced 
that  the  Department  would  partici- 
pate in  the  exhibit  to  be  given  by 
the  several  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  May  Festival  week. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Pro- 
fessor Roth  introduced  Dr.  New- 
combe,  who  spoke  on  "'State  Natural 
History  Surveys."  In  beginning  his 
talk,  Dr.  Newcombe  told  of  the  rela- 
tion which  such  a  State  survey  might 


bear  to  the  practice  of  Forestry,  and 
of  the  benefit  it  would  be  to  the  For- 
ester in  State  work. 

He  then  sketched  the  history  of 
the  movement  in  Michigan,  telling 
how  it  began  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  iSpalding  of  the  Uni- 
versity, who  first  interested  the 
Board  of  Regents  in  the  work  in 
1894.  Letters  were  sent  to  promi- 
nent men  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  work  resulted,  in  1904,  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  "State  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence." This  organization  was  estab- 
lished in  two  divisions,  one  having 
charge  of  the  work  in  Botany,  the 
other  in  Zoology.  Since  that  time, 


the  field  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude Geology  and  Geography,  Sani- 
tary Science,  Agriculture,  and  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Shortly  after  its  inception  the 
Academy  began  to  plan  for  a  State 
Natural  History  Survey,  and,  in  1905, 
was  granted  an  appropriation  of  one 
thousand  dollars  'by  the  legislature, 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  investigation  was  to  be  made  in 
connection  with  the  State  Geological 
Survey,  and  a  "board  of  scientific  ad- 
visers" was  appointed  by  Dr.  Lane, 
the  State  Geologist.  Somewhat  later 
Dr.  Ruthven,  now  curator  of  the  mu- 
seum, was  made  Chief  Field  Natural- 
ist, and,  under  his  direction,  several 
valuable  reports  were  published. 

At  the  present  time,  Dr.  New- 
combe  explained,  the  work  can  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Government  Geo- 
logical 'Survey;  and  appropriations, 
both  by  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, have  been  increased,  until 
for  the  present  year,  $20,000.00  are 
available  for  the  work.  Of  this  sum, 
Mr.  Allen,  now  in  charge  of  the  work, 
may  use  as  much  as  he  sees  fit  for 
the  State  Natural  History  Survey. 

!Dr.  Newcombe  then  went  on  to  say 
that  Michigan  is  still  far  ibehind  most 
of  the  states  that  have  'been  engaged 
in  such  Natural  History  work,  but 
that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  a  marked 
increase  in  this  'branch  of  investi- 
gation. The  industrial  era  of  the  past 
half  century,  he  said,  has  reached 
the  height,  and  there  is  now  a  marked 
tendency  to  return  to  those  things 


pertaining  to  science  and  general  cul- 
ture. 

The  difficulty  is,  and  always  has 
been,  to  obtain  money  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  work.  And  in  order  to 
obtain  this  money  the  impression 
must  be  made  upon  the  people  of  the 
State  of  some  kind  of  return,  either 
financial  or  educational.  This  im- 
pression can  best  be  made  by  dem- 
onstrating the  advantage  of  such 
work  to  common-school  education; 
and  the  best  means  of  making  such 
a  demonstration  is  to  incorporate  in 
the  work  of  the  common-school  the 
study  of  "regional  'bio-graphic 
maps"  foased  on  a  Natural  History 
Survey.  Such  study  would  form  a 
suitable  basis  for  work  in  Botany 
and  other  Natural  Sciences,  and 
would  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  the  state. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Newcombe  stat- 
ed that  such  work  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  new  problems  in  science, 
as,  for  instance,  a  study  of  forest 
growth  and  disease;  and  the  investi- 
gation of  these  problems  would  aid 
greatly  in  promoting  the  general 
work  of  the  Survey. 

Following  Dr.  Newcombe's  talk, 
the  audience  adjourned  to  the  region 
of  the  refreshments  provided  by 
"Dick"  and  his  bunch;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  was  given  to 
selections  by  the  double  quartette, 
and,  at  times,  to  displays  of  "har- 
mony" by  the  entire  crowd. 

GEO.    W.    WALSH. 


Talks  Before  the  Foresty  Club. 


After  a  short  business  meeting  on 
April  23,  we  had  interesting  talks 
from  'Hamilton  and  Valiton. 


Hamilton  talked  on  reconnaissance, 
past,  present,  and  future,  and  he 
didn't  seem  to  think  much  of  the  past 


and  present,  but  had  hopes  for  the 
future.  He  said  that  the  word  re- 
connaissance really  meant  "standing 
on  a  high  hill,  and  taking  in  as 
much  as  you  could  see  in  all  direc- 
tions," and  that  that  was  albout  all 
that  was  done  in  the  early  days  of 
Forestry  Reconnaissance.  At  the 
present  time,  reconnaissance  means 
a  great  deal  more  than  formerly; 
and  Hamilton  says  that  in  the  future 
it  is  going  to  mean  a  whole  lot  more 
than  now.  He  gave  a  long  list  of 
things  an  ideal  reconnaissance  sur- 
vey should  show,  and  stated  that  to 
make  a  really  good  reconnaissance 
survey  and  report,  a  man  would  have 
to  be  a  topographer,  a  farmer,  a  soil 
geologist,  an  irrigation  engineer,  a 
hydraulic  engineer,  a  business  man, 
a  grazing  expert,  a  logging  engineer, 
and  a  lumberman,  as  well  as  a  For- 
ester. Hamilton  says  he  has  seen 
enough  of  reconnaissance  to  feel 
sure  of  his  statement. 

In  conclusion,  he  talked  on  "out- 
fits," and  answered  all  questions  per- 
taining to  that  subject. 

Following  this  talk,  Valiton  told 
us  of  "The  Importance  of  Grazing1  to 
the  Forester." 

"In  the  years  around  1862  to  '7'2, 
the  cattle  business  in  the  West  had 
reached  as  far  north  on  the  plains  as 
the  Yellowstone  River  in  Montana. 
Crowding  of  the  southern  ranges- 
.caused  this  to  a  large  extent.  From 
1870  to  1905,  the  stock  industry  of 
Montana  gradually  extended  over  the 
entire  state.  In  the  mountain  re- 
gions, there  were  already  a  few 
Spanish  cattle  running  in  small 
herds;  but  the  big  stock  business  did 
not  occupy  the  area  until  a  large 
part  of  the  plains  country  was  over- 
crowded. By  1905,  most  of  the  range 
in  the  mountains  was  pretty  well 


taken  up  by  sheep  and  cattlemen. 

"When  the  Forest  Reserves  were 
created,  they  included  a  vast  area  of 
land  that  had  'been  used  for  years  as 
a  summer  range  for  the  stock  of  the 
State.  For  the  first  few  years  in  the 
life  of  the  Service  supervision,  very 
little  change  in  range  conditions  oc- 
curred. Then  came  the  matter  of 
more  strict  supervision,  and  finally  a 
cutting  down  of  the  herds  of  the  big 
outfits,  'as  necessitated  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  range  and  other  condi- 
tions. This  change  was  needed,  and 
good  results  have  ;been  obtained;  but 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  object  of  such  su- 
pervision as  set  out  on  page  7  of  the 
National  Forest  Manual,  Grazing. 

"The  coming  Forest  Supervisor 
and  his  aides  must  be  able  to  handle 
the  problem  better  than  it  has  been 
handled  in  some  instances,  if  they 
wish  to  reach  the  desired  ends  for 
which  Forests  were  created.  For  the 
summer  of  1913,  the  Deer  Lodge  For- 
est will  handle  11,500  cattle  and 
horses,  and  60,000  sheep.  The  Okan- 
ogan  Forest  will  handle  a  like  num- 
ber, and  such  Forests  as  the  Absar- 
oka  will  handle  many  more  each 
year.  The  Supervisor  is  the  mana- 
ger of  this  large  number  of  stock  ae 
far  as  their  management  on  the  For- 
est is  concerned;  also  in  issuing  of 
permits,  and  other  duties  connected 
with  the  grazing  problem.  How 
many  of  the  average  students  in  For- 
estry would  care  to  undertake  such 
a  job,  even  after  being  in  the  field 
for  some  years? 

"Oregon  and  Washington  sheep 
men  are  in  need  of  more  range,  and 
they  have  requested  that  they  be  al- 
lotted some  summer  range  not  al- 
ready in  use.  This  puts  the  problem 
up  to  the  District  Office,  and  up  to 


the  various  Supervisors  where  there 
is  grazing  land.  The  area  in  each 
forest  which  is  available  for  grazing, 
condition  of  trails  and  roads,  near- 
ness to  railroads,  length  of  grazing 
season,  carrying  capacity  of  the  land, 
and  such  things  as  distribution  of 
poisonous  plants  over  the  area  are  a 
few  of  the  problems  which  will  con- 
front the  investigating  Supervisor. 

"The  ideal  forest  appeals  to  us  all 
as  one  which  pays  for  ite  own  ex- 
penses, and  even  gives  some  profit; 
for  the  government  likes  a  profit  as 
well  as  does  the  individual.  For  the 
last  few  years  at  least,  the  total  re- 
ceipts from  grazing  on  the  various 
Forests  of  the  United  States  have 


more  than  equaled  the  receipts  from 
timber  sales.  This  will  continue  for 
some  time  at  least  if  we  judge  the 
future  by  the  past.  The  model  for- 
est in  District  1  is  the  Deer  Lodge 
Forest;  and  this  same  Forest  pays  its 
expenses  through  the  receipts  from 
grazing  permits. 

"Thus  I  think  that  the  grazing  end 
of  our  business  is  a  really  important 
end,  especially  from  the  viewpoint  of 
utilization  and  business;  iso  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  our  boys  will  be  able 
to  handle  this  end  a  little  better  in 
the  future  in  order  to  be  classed  as 
successful  Supervisors  and  real  live 
business  men,  as  well  as  silvicultur- 
ists." 


News  of  the  School. 


The  Forestry  Department  is  up- 
holding its  share  of  Campus  honors. 
The  following  Foresters  were  elect- 
ed to  Sigma  Xi:  C.  J.  Conover,  G. 
W.  Walsh,  A.  Voigt,  E.  W.  Cheyney, 
J.  L.  Richards,  and  L.  G.  Hornby. 

The  extension  lectures  have  been 
continued  as  in  the  past.  Professor 
Roth  talked  at  Marquette,  Ishpeming, 
Negaunee,  Newberry,  and  'Sault  Ste. 
Marie  on  general  Forestry  abroad 
and  in  our  country.  Lovejoy  talked 
at  Coopersville  and  Pontiac  on  forest 
fire  protection  and  State  forestry  and 
legislation.  As  a  result  of  his  talk  at 
Pontiac,  one  man  with  a  large  wood- 
lot  near  Dexter  has  asked  the  For- 
estry Department  to  survey,  map,  and 
tell  him  what  to  do  with  his  prop- 
erty; and  Young  will  probably  do  the 
work  this  month. 

Goddard  has  left  for  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  where  he  will  be  en- 
gaged in  detail  silviculture  recon- 
naissance with  a  view  towards  re- 


stocking with  Western  White  Pine. 

Hamilton,  Delavan,  Steere  and 
Gallup  have  left  for  British  Colum- 
bia where  they  will  work  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
in  the  Forestry  work  being  started 
there.  About  June  10,  Young,  Pot- 
tinger,  Lewis,  Black,  Valiton,  Taylor, 
McCutcheon,  Allmendinger,  Trigg, 
Scott,  Hornby,  Muck,  Beattie  and 
Laubengayer  will  leave  for  the  same 
place.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way is  planning  a  great  deal  of  in- 
tensive reconnaissance  work,  look- 
ing towards  a  .future  timber  supply. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, through  its  Secretary,  Professor 
Lovejoy,  has  obtained  written  state- 
ments from  the  Michigan  delegation 
at  Washington  in  regard  to  their  at- 
titude towards  States'  Rights  and  the 
continuance  of  the  present  National 
Forest  system.  Nearly  all  are  on 
record  as  favoring  the  continuence 
of  the  present  system.  The  answers 


have    been    published,     and    will      be 
sent  to   them,    "lest  they  forget." 

"Under  the  Civics  Improvement  As- 
sociation of  Ann  Arbor,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Roth  is  chairman,  we  have  a 
City  Beautifying  Committee  with  Pro- 
fessor Sponsler  at  its  head.  Though 
this  committee  is  but  one  of  seven- 
teen in  the  Association,  it  is  doing 
more  work  than  all  the  others  to- 
gether. Under  this  committee,  compos- 
ed of  faculty  and  townsmen,  several 
forestry  students  are  doing  a  lot  of 
work,  gaining  a  vast  amount  of  ex- 
perience in  city  work,  and  inciden- 
tally earning  a  little  money.  This 
committee  is  really  taking  the  place 
of  a  City  Forester,  and  is  .giving  for- 
estry students,  who  are  looking  to- 
wards City  Forestry  work,  some  real 
practical  experience  in  that  line. 

"An  inventory  of  the  city  street 
trees  has  been  started,  getting  all 
possible  data  on  conditions,  care, 
and  needs  of  each  tree.  This  work  is 
being  carried  on  in  a  special  problem 
course  given  to  forestry  students. 
Some  of  our  boys  are  also  doing 
planting  of  shrubs  and  trees  about 
the  city.  Trimming,  spraying  and 
planting  jofos  have  'been  coming  in 
faster  than  can  be  taken  care  of. 

"The  people  here  in  Ann  Arbor 
are  opening  their  eyes  to  the  im- 
portance of  plant  growth  and  the  ne- 


cessity of  keeping  up  their  property, 
and  of  the  real  value  which  a  well- 
planted  lot  amounts  to  in  dollars 
and  cents.  They  are  also  realizing 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  out  of 
town  to  get  someone  to  look  after 
their  trees  and  shrubs,  but  that  we 
have  men  here  who  understand  a 
"little"  about  it,  and  can  give  them 
advise  as  well  as  to  order  any  trees 
or  shrubs  they  want  and  set  them 
out;  and  even  do  trimming,  cement- 
ing, and  spraying  at  prices  which 
they  cannot  get  elsewhere." 

RAY    B.    OBASISETT. 

The  materials  sent  in  from  men  in 
the  field  are  being  taken  care  of  as 
rapidly  as  they  come  in.  Pottinger 
has  charge  of  this  work,  and  has 
cases  in  which  to  place  specimens  on 
exhibition,  and  files  in  which  to  re- 
cord them.  In  order  to  prevent  dup- 
lication, the  Department  is  sending 
out  for  specimens  wanted,  and  the 
men  are  responding  generously.  One 
very  interesting  exhibit  is  the  sec- 
tion of  a  turpentine  tree  with  its  at- 
tachments for  catching  the  resin. 
This  was  sent  by  Scherer,  of  Flag- 
staff, Arizona.  The  Department  is 
glad  to  get  these  specimens,  and  as- 
sures the  senders  that  the  material  is 
well  taken  care  of  and  put  to  goad 
use. 


News  from  the  Men  in  the  Field. 


From  Keddie,  California,  on  the 
Plumas  came  a  letter  signed  by  Hill, 
'05,  Evans,  '10,  Jotter,  '09,  Kotok,  '11, 
and  Wegner,  '12,  the  "bunch"  repre- 
senting the  Sierra,  Trinity,  Shasta, 
md  (Mono,  and  working  with  Margo- 
lin (Cornell)  to  test  reconnaissance 
methods  as  to  accuracy,  speed  and 


economy.  This  is  real  science  going 
into  Forestry  work,  and  District  5  is 
to  :be  congratulated  on  having  seen  fit 
first  to  test  its  methods  (before  spend- 
ing 'money  and  time  on  large  jobs, 
necessary  for  a  proper  inventory  and 
study  of  its  great  resources.  It  was 
a  fine  bunch,  too,  and  we  expect 


some  results  of  value.  Sorry  I  could 
not  sit  with  you  under  that  200-foot 
yellow  pine  at  the  camp. 

Hill,  '05,  is  on  the  (Sierra,  busy 
with  reconnaissance  and  methods.. 
He  is  still  fond  of  math,  and  has 
faith  in  A  equals  D  over  5  times  the 
square  root  of  p  as  to  diameter 
classes  to  make  in  merchantable  tim- 
ber. Stick  to  your  figures,  Hill;  you 
know  you  are  right. 

"Fisher  and  Bryant,  Consulting 
Foresters,  Boston,  Mass.  A.  iS.  Hop- 
kins, Secretary-Treasurer,"  was  the 
life  history  indicated  in  the  official 
letter  head.  It  developed  that  Hop- 
kins, '09,  after  leaving  the  Northern 
Pacific,  took  a  position  with  the 
above  firm,  and  is  doing  a  lot  of  in- 
teresting, real  Forestry  work.  Beet 
of  luck,  Hopkins. 

Frank  IVtorill,  12,  writes  in  for 
three  men  to  help.  It  seems  M'ichi- 
gan  has  done  in  Forestry  what  she 
has  long  done  in  Engineering  and 
other  fields;  she  has  spread,  and  is 
not  satisfied  with  China,  Philippines, 
and  the  West,  but  is  going  to  Boston, 
South  Framingham,  and  Greenwich; 
doing  work  on  large  and  small  es- 
tates, doing  work  in  planting,  thin- 
ning, utilization,  regulation,  and  sur- 
vey; in  short,  Morill  is  "doing  it" 
thoroughly  and  well.  City  'Forestry 
was  not  to  his  liking;  "It  pays  well 
enough,  but  I  want  the  woods,"  he 
says.  The  right  spirit  and  the  real 
Forester,  Morill. 

Wilson,  '12,  is  with  [Morill  at  South 
Framingham,  Mass.  They  are  work- 
ing with  Theo.  F.  Bonst,  on  ^The  Lit- 
tle Tree  Farms"  of  the  American 
Forestry  Company. 

J.  B.  /Saxton,  '10,  is  still  at  Fort 
Simcoe,  the  Yakima  Agency,  looking 
after  a  fine  body  of  Yellow  Pine  for 


the  Indians.  He  is  too  busy  to  come 
East,  as  he  has  no  help  and  does  all 
the  work  himself.  Saxton  is  work- 
ing into  a  big  job. 

Duthie,  '09,  has  been  so  Ibusy  as 
deputy  on  the  "Pike"  that  he  could 
not  even  find  time  to  tell  us  about  his 
transfer  to  the  "Bow"  as  full-fledged 
Supervisor.  Congratulations  are  in 
order.  It  seems  but  right  that  the 
"•Bow"  should  be  manned  by  a  Mich- 
igan man  after  the  splendid  work  of 
Love:'oy  and  Stretch.  Duthie  now 
makes  amends  by  writing  a  good, 
long  letter,  and  incidentally  admits 
that  when  you  step  into  the  Supervi- 
sor's office,  it  feels  as  if  all  the  props, 
all  those  many  props,  splendid  "prep" 
and  "savvy"  to  spare,  to  say  nothing 
of  "experience,"  that  all  these  seem 
to  get  knocked  from  under  you,  and 
you  feel  "wobbly-like."  But  Duthie 
is  good  for  it,  and  half  the  battle  is 
to  know  your  task  and  appreciate  the 
needs  of  work.  Sorry  you  haven't 
Stretch  to  help  you. 

Raymond  Hopson,  '12,  writes  from 
the  "Arkansas"  that  he  has  been  on 
reconnaissance,  had  a  few  months  of 
"office,"  then  a  trip  in  the  Canson, 
New  Mexico,  and  since  then  steadily 
on  the  Arkansas.  He  had  a  bit  of 
fire  experience,  and  says  "a  little  goes 
a  long  way  in  this  business."  Spring 
flowers  in  March,  a  thunderstorm, 
and  the  quiet  of  the  Arkansas  gets 
into  one's  system,  and  it's  no  won- 
der Hopson  does  not  write.  (But  he 
is  going  to  give  the  Club  a  good  pa- 
per on  Utilization,  and  tell  us  of'  that 
famous  "slow  train." 

Dickson,  '08,  is  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Canada  Forestry  ,has  the  "mumps" 
and  has  changed  off  twice;  ibut  it 
really  needs  lancing  with  an  axe. 
They  are  going  to  classify  lands  up 
there,  and  an  expert  of  the  'Soils  De- 


partment  says  that  "muskeag"  on 
the  Nelson  is  O.  K.  for  spuds,  and  all 
it  needs  is  drainage  and  weather. 
There  are  other  places  which  make 
few  demands,  and  merely  call  for 
cooler  weather  and  more  water.  But 
it  is  all  hopeful;  better  some  action 
than  mere  politics. 

S.  D.  Smith  at  Denver  put  out  a 
big  report  on  planting  and  seeding 
on  District  2.  It  is  a  good  one  and 
simply  proves  that  Smith  lives  up  to 
his  old  convictions.  Work,  and  more 
work  is  his  motto,  and  it  wins.  This 
is  great  work  the  District  is  doing; 
it  will  not  only  pave  the  way  for  the 
right  ways  of  re-stocking  artificially, 
but  save  millions  of  useless  effort  la- 
ter, besides  teaching  our  people  a 
lesson  which  they  needed  long  ago. 
Any  fool  and  box  af  matches  can  un- 
make more  forest  than  a  thousand 
men  and  a  million  dollars  can  put 
back  on  the  land.  In  the  Sunday 
School  and  magazine  we  know  this 
well;  but  in  practice  it  is  an  un- 
known and  is  not  even  believed  upon 
demonstration.  .Some  people  in  Col- 
orado need  a  great  deal  to  be  con- 
vinced— almost  as  much  as  a leg- 
islature. 

Moody,  '06,  Professor  of  the  Ran- 
ger School  and  Assistant  State  For- 
ester of  Wisconsin,  is  in  the  mess  up 
to  his  neck.  The  "sand-pipers,"  land 
swindlers,  and  pettyfoggers  are  rais- 
ing- the  bi-ennial  disturbance,  and 
are  "cussing  out"  Forestry  and  the 
progressive  program  at  Madison,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  It  is  lively 
times  there,  and  perhaps  these  fel- 
lows are  doing  more  good  for  For- 
estry than  they  have  any  idea  of.  It 
is  by  struggle  that  the  people  learn 
of  the  great  things  doing.  That  some 
of  the  Germans,  like  a  certain  Mr. 
Huth  of  Burnett  county,  should  raise 


a  howl  against  a  work  and  an  indus- 
try so  distinctly  German  in  its  origin 
merely  proves  that  mutt  is  mutt,  re- 
gardless of  nationality. 

Bedford,  '10,  is  right  into  timber 
sales,  gets  $'].7'5  stumpage  for  Yel- 
low Pine  at  Klamath,  Oregon,  and 
things  are  going  up  with  a  whoop. 
He  reports  that  Chittenden  has  re- 
signed. Let  us  hope  that  the  good 
work  of  the  Indian  'Service  will  se- 
cure a  first  class  man.  It  was  a  great 
pity  they  lost  Gutches,  '09,  for  he 
was  just  the  man  to  get  things  mov- 
ing. 

IStrothman,  '10,  owned  up  and 
properly  sent  in  his  card  of  capitula- 
tion to  M'iss  Boardman,  now  Mrs. 
Strothman.  Strothman  is  up  and  do- 
ing, and  it  is  3i3,000  acres  of  recon- 
naissance for  a  timiber  sale,  and  that 
means  going  some.  The  California 
is  joining  the  ranks  of  the  active 
ones;  and  it  is  not  only  surprising, 
but  also  gratifying,  to  see  how  rap- 
idly the  lumber  concerns  are  seeing 
the  light  (or  is  it  the  handwriting) 
and  are  jumping  in  and  getting  in 
line  for  future  stumpage  on  the  new 
plan.  In  twenty  years,  some  of  the 
blind  ones  will  kick  themselves  when 
they  find  how  much  more  satisfac- 
tory the  National  Forest  sales  are 
than  the  owning  of  large  tracts 
where  they  run  all  chances  of  dam- 
age from  fire,  from  tax-confiscation, 
and  where  it  takes  a  constant  news- 
paper lobby  and  political  gang  to 
keep  possession.  (Strothman  is  on 
the  insect  job  too;  and  it  is  quite  amus- 
ing to  us  older  ones  to  see  the  Ser- 
vice cutting,  barking,  and  burning 
out  these  pests,  when  but  a  few 
years  ago  even  some  of  our  Forestry 
"lights"  ridiculed  all  effort  of  this 
kind.  (But  insect  control  is  right; 
and  it  is  only  the  fool  and  the  cow- 


ard  who  lie  down  on  the  fight. 

Stretch,  '07,  who  has  held  down 
the  "Bow"  for  years,  has  been  strick- 
en with  the  "Wanderlust,"  has 
shifted  to  the  Great  Basin,  and  no 
doubt  will  turn  up  on  the  Coast.  Just 
exactly  right,  and  the  best  luck  go 
with  you. 

Farquhar,  '09,  is  the  planting  sharp 
of  District  1,  and  his  report  for  1912 
iis  one  of  the  best.  These  reports  are 
rapidly  (becoming  real  forest  litera- 
ture, and  the  time  is  near  when  our 
old  promises  are  made  good  and 
Forestry  in  its  practice  and  litera- 
ture will  be  remade  by  the  men  in 
the  "brush."  There  is  nothing  in 
the  English  language  in  print  that 
can  touch  Farquhar's  report  on  artifi- 
cial restocking.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
see,  too,  how  the  idea  of  order  and 
good  language  permeates  these  re- 
ports, and  is  evidently  spreading  and 
taking  root  in  the  practice.  The 
problem  of  seeding  as  against  plant- 
ing is  probably  not  yet  a  settled  one, 
but  Farquhar  and  Smith  fully  agree 
that  the  seeding  method  thus  far  has 
been  more  cheap  than  useful,  and 
will  in  many  cases  cost  more  money 
per  acre  before  an  actual  stand  is 
established  than  does  planting.  But 
it  took  a  fair  trial  on  a  big  enough 
scale  before  we  could  really  know 
this;  and  the  men  who  did  this  seed- 
ing faithfully  and  thus  gave  us  this 
information  deserve  our  thanks,  re- 
gardless of  failure. 

Metcalf,  '12,  was  in  for  a  few  min- 
utes, looking  sunburned  and  husky. 
He  tells  us  that  snow-shoeing  is  fine; 
but  when  you  break  trail  for  the  dog 
team  and  keep  it  up  for  hours  in 
eighteen  inches  of  loose  snow,  it  gets 
less  exciting;  and  when  you  vary  it 
with  dropping  through  up  to  your 
waist  in  icy  river  water,  it  does  not 


produce  the  desired  effect.  "How- 
ever," he  adds,  "it  is  all  in  the  life  of 
the  trail;  and  the  timber,  mostly 
Jack  Pine  and  Tamarack,  makes  up 
for  it  in  comfort"  He  has  reference 
to  the  fact  that  if  you  get  tired  ly- 
ing in  the  shade,  you  can  straighten 
up  and  sit  on  top  of  the  stand  and 
inspect  density  with  the  hand  glass. 
But  then,  $4.00  stumpage  or  "royal- 
ty" and  10  cents  royalty  for  a  tie  cut 
from  one  of  these  seedlings  makes 
up  for  large  size,  and  makes  the  job 
interesting.  Metcalf  is  getting  to  be 
a  nimrod,  and  told  some  moose 
stories;  but  they  will  have  to  wait 
for  a  smoker. 

Mosher,  '11,'  reports  from  Hough- 
ton.  Michigan.  It  is  ft.  progress  re- 
port and,  cruiser  fashion,  put  in 
briefest  terms  and  smallest  compass. 
It  simply  reads:  "Clara  Olivia  Mosh- 
er, March  25,  1913."  Congratula- 
tions; but  don't  leave  us  in  suspense 
too  long  after  this. 

Coulson,  '12,  is  at  Clark's  Fork.  A 
note  from  Sand  Point  tells  of  snow- 
shoe  reconnaissance  with  5  per  cent. 
and  10  per  cent,  cover.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  rapidly  we  are  coming  to  de- 
tail reconnaissance  in  place  of  the  old 
1  per  cent,  and  less,  general  mono- 
plane inspections.  This  is  exceeding- 
ly gratifying,  for  it  spells  the  begin- 
ning of  real  Forestry. 

'Sackett,  '06,  is  in  private  work  as  a 
member  of  the  Timber  Products  Co. 
of  New  Orleans,  L/a.  The  mere  fact 
that  J.  'D.  Lacy  heads  the  affair 
speaks  for  success.  The  aim  is  to 
utilize  the  enormous  amount  of  ma- 
terial now  waste  connected  with 
Southern  lumbering.  The  chances 
of  a  combination  of  pulp  material 
and  resin  products  is  good  in  the 
South. 

Kempfer,    '06,    seems    to    have    quit 


"products"  and  gone  into  something- 
more  productive  for  Kempfer.  De- 
tails not  reported. 

Drake,  '06,  is  still  at  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  too  busy  for  private  corres- 
pondence. He  deserves  great  credit 
to  hold  out  so  long  in  the  land  of 
sunshine,  rattlesnakes  and  drought, 
and  we  all  feel  truly  grateful  to 
Drake.  He  is  doing  great  work,  and 
his  impress  on  the  Coconino  Forest 
will  last. 

Stickney,  '06,  on  the  Kaniksu,  is 
too  busy  now-a-days,  in  fact,  ever 
since  he  became  Supervisor.  They 
say  he  sticks  close  to  the  brush,  and 
is  adverse  to  too  much  red  tape,  and 
•black  tape  as  well.  Reminds  us  of 
the  old  man  of  -Strassburg;  "Why, 
when  I  was  a  young  Forester,  we  got 
along  with  forty  sheets  of  paper  per 
year.  And  now,  why  they  are  mak- 
ing a  regular  statistical  clerk  and 


bookkeeper  of  me." 

Kummell,  '07,  keeps  on  planting 
and  never  says  a  word.  And  it  is  no 
wonder,  for  the  chances  on  the  North- 
west Coast  are  too  tempting.  In 
twenty  years  from  now,  people  will 
bless  you  for  every  last  one  of  these 
seedlings  and  plantations;  and  your 
results  will  save  a  hundred  timee  all 
your  work  is  now  costing. 

Gooch,  '12,  dropped  in  just  to  say 
hello!  He  was  on  his  way  from 
Florida  to  Portland.  "Florida  is  fine, 
the  chances  of  the  best;  but  the  ap- 
preciation for  Forestry  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  these  very  chances." 

;Munn,  '12,  is  on  the  Angeles,  but 
has  the  Chapparral  fever  and  can't 
write.  No  wonder,  'Munn;  if  we  were 
among  your  posy  gardens  of  lilacs 
(Adenostoma)  and  poppies,  we  too 
would  quit  this  scribble. 

— R. 
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FOREWORD. 

This  is  the  last  number  of  the  Forester  for  this  year;  so  it's  good-'bye 
until  next  November.  The  editors  wish  to  thank  the  men  in  the  field  and 
the  men  in  the  school  for  their  hearty  support  of  our  little  magazine  this 
year.  We  have  tried  to  live  uip  to  the  policies  of  the  past  and  keep  the 
Forester  as  up-to-date  as  possible.  The  men  in  the  Field  were  unusually 
helpful  in  sending  in  all  the  information  concerning  their  own  location 
and  work,  and  that  of  other  men  as  well.  The  success  of  the  magazine  de- 
pends largely  on  their  support,  and  that  is  not  lacking.  Professor  Roth 
continues  to  write  up  the  "News  of  the  Men  in  the  Field,"  and  always 
seems  to  have  pilenty  of  material  on  hand.  This  section  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  'book,  and  it  is  all  due  to  Professor  Roth  and 
his  familiar  style  of  expression. 

The  year  just  closing  has  been  a  good  one  for  the  School,  the  Club, 
and  the  Forester.  The  School  has  more  teachers,  more  equipment,  more 
room,  and  plenty  of  enthusiastic  support.  The  Club  has  prospered,  and 
the  ta^s  this  year  were  fine.  The  Forester  now  has  a  standard  green  cov- 
er which  will  be  used  hereafter,  although  the  acorn  design  will  probatoly 
te  changed.  Next  year  promises  to  be  a  big  year  for  the  whole  .Depart- 
ment. The  next  Forester  should  be  a  fine  one,  with  lots  of  news  and 
hearty  support. 

And  now  the  editors  hand  over  the  shears  and  the  paste-pot  to  the 
newly  elected  editors,  with  the  wish  that  they  may  have  as  good  support 
as  we  have  had.  From  now  on  all  communications  should  'be  addressed 
to  Geo.  C.  Caron,  707  Oxford  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  or  Walter  E.  Bond, 
612  Church  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  the  new  managing  editor  and  business 
manager,  respectively. 
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FORESTERS1  FIELD  DAY. 


What  promised  to  be  one  of  OUT 
most  successful  Field  Days  terminat- 
ed on  Saturday  in  the  very  sad  acci- 
dent to  Paul  Samson,  a  Junior  Fores-- 
ter.  His  drowning  caused  camp  to 
break  up  prematurely,  and  camp  was 
struck  Sunday  morning  instead  of 
Monday. 

A'bout  twenty  Foresters  assembled 
at  the  Economics  Building  'before 
noon  on  Friday,  May  16,  to  help  load 
the  wagon  with  the  tents,  canoes, 
cook's  outfit,  and  provisions  for  the 
Commissary.  Promptly  at  twelve 
they  shouldered  their  packs  and  pa- 
raded through  the  campus  just  as 
classes  were  dismissed.  Their  ap- 
pearance caused  no  little  excitement, 
considerable  comment,  and  lots  of 
amusement.  Nothing  daunted,  the 
crew  marched  on  out  Liberty  St.,  to 
the  Forestry  Farm. 

Tents  were  up  in  a  short  time,  pro- 
visions stored  away,  wood  cut,  and 
everything  put  in  working  order  for 
the  morrow.  A  few  more  'boys  ar- 
rived about  supper  time  and  still 
more  in  the  evening.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate that  our  Field  Day  came  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Spring  Con- 
tests, and  many  of  the  men  of  the 
first  two  years  could  not  'be  there. 
Still,  the  camp  looked  pretty  big  when 
the  fires  iwere  lighted  for  supper. 
Sour-dough  pancakes  were  much  in 
evidence,  several  parties  having  start- 


ed their  d'ough  a  couple  of  days  pre- 
vious. 

After  supper,  a  large  'fire  was  'built 
and  everyone  gathered  round  for  a 
little  harmony.  Banjoes,  guitar®,  and 
mandolins  were  kept  busy,  and  good, 
healthy  lungs  did  some  credita'ble 
work. 

Saturday  morning  dawned  bright 
and  clear.  More  tents  were  pitched, 
exhibits  and  demonstrations  set  out, 
and  everything  prepared  for  the  af- 
ternoon. The  cooks,  Marsh  and  Valii- 
ton,  had  the  huge  quarter  of  'beef 
swung  over  the  fire,  and  pails  of  po- 
tatoes, rice  and  'beans  bubbled  and 
steamed. 

Promptly  at  noon,  Valiton  yelled 
"Grufb"  and  everyone  lined  up  with 
his  plate,  the  ladies  and  Faculty 
first.  The  beef  was  'better  than  ever 
and  nearly  everybody  came  'back  for 
a  "repeat." 

Immediately  following  dinner, 
Lyndon  got  busy  and  "shot" 
us.  After  the  picture,  Profes- 
sor Roth  gave  us  a  splendid  taik. 
The  only  'kick  he  had  to  offer  was 
that  he  had  to  use  a  porcelain  plate 
instead  of  a  wooden  plate  for  dinner. 
His  talk  was  more  or  less  reminis- 
cent, and  he  took  occasion  to  praise 
Pottinger  who  originated  Field  Day, 
and  Valiton,  who  had  charge  of  the 
affair  this  year.  After  his  talk,  Pro- 


fessor  Roth  called  for  a  few  words 
from  President  Hutchins,  whom  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  with 
us.  In  his  talk,  he  assured  the  For- 
estry Department  of  hi®  heartiest  ap- 
proval and  support. 

And  Regent  Beal  was  there,  too, 
as  he  has  always  been.  That  good 
friends  of  ours  simply  smiled  and 
said  nothing;  but  we  know  what  ihis 
smile  means,  and  that  his  heart  is 
with  us, 

Following  the  talks,  demonstrations 
were  started.  Five  of  the  boys  gave 
an  exhibition  of  'breaking  camp,  tak- 
ing down  two  tents,  packing  every- 
thing away,  and  carrying  it  up  over 
the  hill,  then  back  again  and  set  up 
as  before.  A  patient  old  horse  next 
submitted  to  being  packed  up  with 
everything  from  'beds  to  shovels  and 
axes.  Following  was  an  exhibition 
of  a  canoe  portage.  The  swimming 
race  was  called  next,  with  two  con- 
testants, Wood  and  iRosenthal,  the 
latter  winning  by  a  close  margin. 

Just  before  the  swimmers  started, 
Samson  paddled  across  the  lake  to 
follow  them  back  in  case  'of  accident 
to  either  of  them.  A  strong  wind 
caught  him  broadside  and  upset  him 
within  a'bout  forty  feet  of  shore. 
Clanging  to  his  canoe,  he  waited  until 
Trigg  paddled  out  to  him,  calling  out 
that  he  was  all  right.  In  an  effort  to 
save  his  camera,  Samson  relinquish- 
ed his  hold  on  his  boat  and  started 
for  Trigg's  canoe.  Within  four  feet 


of  hdim,  Trigg  saw  him  suddenly  sink, 
without  a  struggle  or  outcry.  Call- 
ing for  help,  he  dove  after  ihim,  'but 
the  water  was  too  deep,  about  15  feet. 

The  boys  got  to  the  other  side  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  some  twenty 
fellows  dove  after  him  with  no  re- 
sults. -Heroically,  they  dove  again 
and  again,  until  some  of  them  had  to 
be  literally  dragged  from  the  water. 
Drags  were  made  and  used  to  no 
avail.  'Help  arrived  from  town,  and 
with  good  hooke  the  body  was  found, 
just  an  hour  and  a  half  after  going 
down.  A  Pulmotor  was  put  into  op- 
eration, and  two  doctors  were  .pres- 
ent. Everything  possible  was  done; 
but  after  four  hours  of  work  without 
a  sign  of  life,  Professor  Roth  pro- 
nounced the  efforts  hopeless,  and  the 
•body  was  removed  to  town. 

It  was  a  sad  party  that  broke 
camp  and  went  to  town  that  night, 
only  a  few  remaining.  Sunday  morn- 
ing camp  was  struck,  and  everything 
hauled  to  Ann  Arbor.  Of  course 
there  was  quite  a  heavy  financial  loss, 
but  the  Clu'b  is  making  good  for  it. 
This  is  the  first  accident  we  have  ever 
had  at  our  Field  Day,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  there  shall  never  be  an- 
other. This-  sad  ending  of  our  Field 
Day  and  the  loss  of  Sameon  have  left 
a  big  scar  in  an  otherwise  perfect 
year.  Let  us  hope  that  future  years 
shall  all  be  happy  and  prosperous 
ones  for  our  department  and  every- 
one connected  with  it. 


PAUL  OLMSTEAD  SAMSON. 


The  Forestry  Club  suffered  a  real  loss  when  Samson  drowned  in  the 
"Big  Sister"  Lake,  on  Field  Day,  May  17,  1913. 

Samson  was  born  at  'Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1892,  where  his  parents 
still  reside.  Besides  his  parents,  he  leaves  a  'brother,  Henry  P.  Samson, 
who  is  a  student  at  the  U.  S.  iNiaval  Academy  at  Annaipolis.  Samson  enter- 
ed the  University  in  1910,  his  mind  fully  made  up  to  the  .work  of  the  for- 
est. He  was  a  boy  of  rare  qualities;  a  well-built,  hardy,  active  lad  /with  an 
even  temper,  cheerful  disposition,  plenty  of  sense,  .courage  and  persever- 
ance. A  devoted  son,  an  excellent  companion,  and  a  good  and  lovable  stu- 
dent. 

Though  he  just  entered  fulil  manhood,  ihe  preserved  many  of  those 
delightful  qualities  of  the  confiding,  happy  child.  To  know  him  was  to 
love  him,  and  he  made  friends  where-ever  he  went.  Samson  was  a  worker, 

a  man  of  details,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  go  over  from  Room 
407  to  the  "Office,"  light  his  little  pipe,  and  sail  into  a  bunch  of  "Foresters" 
or  get  out  '"dope"  for  Professor  Spon-sler.  He  was  ever  ready  to  help  in  the 
Clu'b,  and  whatever  he  was  at,  he  worked  with  a  will,  with  a  head,  and 
with  that  smile  that  seemed  to  say:  "It  is  a  good  world,  a  worthy  task,  and 
lots  of  fun."  The  Club,  the  School,  the  world  was  richer  for  having  him; 
we  loved  him,  we  treasure  'his  memory,  and  we  sorrow  his  loss. 

— .R. 


FORESTRY  EXHIBIT. 


During  the  May  Festival  wefek  over 
10,000  people  visited  the  exhibit  that 
was  originated  and  managed  by  the 
Engineering  and  the  Forestry  stu- 
dents. Early  in  the  winter,  the  En- 
gineers conceived  the  idea  of  throw- 
ing open  all  their  diepartments  to  the 
visitors  at  May  Festival  time;  they 
wanted  the  general  public  to  see  what 
they  were  doing  and  how  it  was  done. 
Through  the  kindly  feeling  the  Engi- 
neers have  for  the  Foresters  we  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  'big  ex- 
hibit. Birch  was  appointed  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
Forestry  part  of  the  affair,  and  he  in 
turn  divided  the  work  so  that  each 
man  of  his  committee  had  a  particu- 
lar line  to  follow.  Lewis  had  charge 
of  the  Forest  Products  exhibit;  Horn- 
by, of  Wood  Technology;  Schlapp,  of 
Silviculture;  and  Beattie,  of  Logging 
and  Mensuration.  'McCuteheon  and 
Conover  attended  to  maps,  charts  and 
pictures.  Four  room's  in  the  New  En- 
gineering building  were  assigned  to  us 
for  our  display. 

(Hornby  and  his  (helpers  kept  the 
testing  machines  'busy  'bending,  crush- 
ing and  shearing  pieces  of  wood,  and 
explaining  the  operations  to  the 
groups  of  people  that  surrounded  th'e 
machines  from  the  moment  Hhe  Ex- 
hibit opened  until  its  close. 

Lewis  and  his  men  filled  one  room 
with  a  great  collection  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, from  cascara  'bark  to  a  piano. 
There  were  all  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  wood  to  paper;  the  tunpen- 
tine  stump  with  its  cup  of  resin,  to  the 
finished  products;  collections  of  hand- 
les, and  round  and  square  spindles; 
paving  Mocks;  all  the  parts  of  a  pi- 
ano and  the  finished  instrument.  They 
had  wood  sections  under  the  /micro- 
scope and  explanations  to  offer  every- 
where. 

Schlapp  and  Beattie  with  their 
helpers  gathered  an  eno-rmoud  col- 
lection of  cones,  plants  and  instru- 
ments; and  then  iput  them  up  in  an 
orderly  way.  Instruments  used  dn 


field  work,  those  used  in  office  work, 
and  those  used  in  the  logging  camp 
or  saw  mill  were  shown  separately. 

Valiton  prepared  a  collection  of 
grasses  and  other  forage  plants. 
Cones  and  seeds  of  Michigan  conifers, 
and  specimens  from  the  pines  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  of  California 
trees,  were  on  exhibit.  Schlapp  work- 
ed up  a  regulated  forest  of  Douglas 
Fir,  four  age  classes,  and  had  the 
whole  forest  where  it  could  (be  seen 
at  a  glance.  The  area  of  his  forest 
was  about  2,000  square  inches.  The 
youngest  age  class  was  six  weeks  and 
the  oldest  four  years.  Then  there 
were  exhibits  of  Redwood,  seed,  cones), 
trees,  bark  and  wood;  of  big  discs,  and 
little  trees  of  hardwood®;  pines  that 
were  grown  at  the  Forestry  Farm  so 
tall  that  the  butt  log  had  to  be  cut 
off  before  it  could  'be  placed  upright 
in  the  room. 

Conover  and  McCuteheon  put  on 
the  finish  'by  embellishing  with 
pictures  maps  and  charts,  and 
then  everywhere  spread  neatly  print- 
ed signs  explaining,  directing,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  various  phases 
of  the  exhibits. 

Every  dislplay  had  its  "spieler"  who 
explained  the  fine  points  and  answer- 
ed the  questions  of  the  curious;  and 
the  boys  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  an- 
swer or  explain  even  to  people  who 
knew  something  about  the  subject. 

Lovejoy,  Birch  and  Conover  decid- 
ed that  the  people  would  need  a  rest- 
room,  so  they  fixed  up  one,  and  then 
put  in  a  stereoiptican,  and  showed  pic- 
tures and  talked  forestry  to  theim 
while  they  "rested." 

Incidentally  the  Engineers  had 
about  ten  times  aS  much  exhibit  as 
the  Foresters,  'but  this  little  note  is 
simply  to  tell  about  the  latter.  On 
the  whole  the  affair  was  an  enormous 
success,  where  success  means  inform- 
ing the  public  as  to  what  we  have 
and  what  we  do. 

— O.  !L.  S. 


THE  FORESTRY  CLUB  ELECTION. 


On  May  27,  the  Forestry  Club  held 
its  annual  election  of  officers.  Tine 
results  are: 

President     Vallton 

Vice-President     (Delavan 

Secretary    Carey 


Treasurer (MciCutcheon 

Corresponding    Secretary     .  .  .Andrews 

Executive    Committee    \  '.  -'Weber 

I       Taylor 

Business    Manager   of   Forester.  .Bond 
Managing  Editor  of  Forester    .  .Caron 


NEWS  FROM  THE  MEN  IN  THE  FIELD. 


Walter  Mulford,  Professor  at  Cor- 
nell, just  pihones  in:  '"Our  (building  is 
under  way;  do  you  want  suggestion® 
for  the  Science  Building?"  Oh,  these 
fellows  with  their  $100,000  and  more 
just  for  incidentals;  they  are  getting 
decidedly  swell.  Send  in  the  whole 
plan,  iMoilford.  Incidentally  the  birdie 
tells  that  o'ur  friend  has  been  pro- 
moted to  $3500,  and  congratulations 
are  in  order. 

Frank  Mosher,  '11,  says:  "Gee,  it's 
fine  to  have  a  little  baby  around," 
but  he  adds:  "Letter  writing  is 
hard"  Take  up  with  the  typewriter, 
Mosher,  and  (hit  the  keys.  "But  oh! 
that  feeling  of  joy  at  the  first  '$50  job; 
you  simply  can't  get  it  back.  Arizona 
and  Tarantulas  are  fine  on  scenery, 
but  I  want  some  cool  clear  water,  and 
a  slide  on  skis  once  in  a  while." 

Strothman,  '10,  sends  in  a  few 
"bugs"  from  the  California.  The  way 
we  quote  Hoipkins  and  his  Dendrocto- 
nus  is  quite  a  revelation  It  is  good 
stuff  and  we  need  the  collections  not 
only  for  claste-room  work,  etc.,  bait 
now  that  the  yearly  exhibit  has  >been 
put  on  firm  footing  by  Birch  and  Lew- 


is, we  need  things  to  teach  the  ipeo- 
ple.  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to 
see  the  boys  standing  by  their  respec- 
tive tables  and  explaining  all  about 
the  "pine  bugs." 

Alden,  '11,  at  Calgary,  is  enthusias- 
tic about  the  use  of  the  aneroid  'bar- 
ometer, and  he  says  that  all  this  val- 
uable instrument  needs  is  a  Brit  more 
Stick  and  a  brick  to  make  it  a  sort  of 
universal  cruising  tool,  self-register- 
ing and  fool-proof.  Get  a  patent,  Al- 
den, 'before  it  is  too  late. 

Coulson,  '12,  sends  in  pictures  from 
Sand  Point,  Idaho,  on  May  8th,  which 
would  cheer  the  heart  of  an  dee -ped- 
dler; three  joints  of  stove-piipe  to 
stick  up  above  the  snow;  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  cook  shack  is  a  snow 
tunnel  of  Eskimo  style.  Coulson  likes 
the  webbs  and  toboggan. 

A  card  from  Kraebel  and  Ramsdell 
shows  the  Wind  River  Experiment 
Station,  where  they  just  transplanted 
2,500, 0'OO  seedlings.  Address  Carson, 
Wash.  The  boys  have  tried  a  variety 
of  stunts,  from  slab-wrestling  to  Sci- 
entific Investigators.  Are  they  coming 
back?  Not  if  they  can  help  it,  and 


not  while  that  nobby  Station  looks  as 
it  does  on  the  card.  Don't  blame  them 
a  -bit. 

A  postcard  with  a  Japanese  stamp, 
Chinese  print,  and  a  few  lines  of  ex- 
planatory stuff  in  fifteen  different  lan- 
guages, tells  us  that  friend  Knapp 
has  struck  terra  firma,  is  being  haul- 
ed "rick-shaw"  style  and  is  fast  for- 
getting the  corncob.  For  a  penny  he 
would  "start  sumpin'  "  in  Yokohoma, 
but  he  is  still  headed  for  the  Philip- 
pines to  help  Matthews  and  Stout. 

"He'llo,  Walsh,"  says  Kraebel  in  his 
explanatory  remarks;  "had  to  trot  out 
the  tenth  issue  of  the  Forester  just  to 
let  one  of  the  Yale  fellows  see  that  a 
real  up-to-date  College  publication 
was  an  old  stunt  at  (Michigan.  Make 
my  own  skis  out  of  Red  Fir  and 
it  teaches  a  thing  or  two."  Right  you 
are,  Kraebel,  it  is  by  doing  something 
that  real  knowledge  is  acquired;  and 
we  gain  what  is  worth  far  more;  the 
ability  to  do.  Stem  analysis,  trail 
building,  cone  gathering,  rodent  poi- 
soning, etc.,  are  among  the  little 
points  of  diversion,  tout  for  real  fun 
and  enjoyment,  Kraebel  climbs  the 
hil'ls  and  sees  the  sunset  glow  on  Mt. 
Ranier,  Adams,  and  St.  Helens.  No 
wonder  the  boys  don't  care  to  come 
back. 

"Bob"  Weitknecht  writes  in  from 
Randfe,  Wash.,  and  tells, of  areunion  in 
which  Weber  was  chairman  and  chief 
dispenser  (he  ate  the  most,  that 
means.)  The  boys  made  up  a  special 
crew  at  the  sawmill  at  'Mill  City,  Ore., 
but  the  call,  no  of  "the  wild,"  but  of 
the  Service  brought  them  toack  into 
the  mountains  and  scattered  the 


clan. 

Morris,  '09,  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene, 
goes  wild  over  the  news  of  the  For- 
esters' Dance,  a^nd  says  'he  is  prac- 
ticing the  "Cayuse  ,S'wing"  and  the 
"Rattlesnake  .Sidestep."  He  claims 
that  the  easiest  place  to  try  is  in  com- 
ing off  a  forty-foot  snowdrift,  even  to 
the  thrill.  Planting  and  Reconnais- 
sance for  a  steady  job,  and  a  few  fires 
and  timber  sales  as  extras.  Morris 
seems  quite  happy.  Incidentally,  he 
says  some  nice  things  about  Ribot 
Valiton's  work  in  1912. 

C.  M.  Barnes,  '12,  1018  S.  5th  Ave., 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  is  all  the  editor  gets 
in  this  case.  Such  bashfulness  leads 
to  light  editions,  boys. 

Jennings,  '12,  teaches  but  does  not 
write. 

Janes,  '07,  at  (Harrison,  Ark.,  writes 
firom  the  Arkansas  National  iForest.  He 
has  been  in  this  part  of  District  3  for 
some  time;  he  prepared  volume  ta- 
bles for  the  Shortleaf  Pine,  and  also 
for  Oak  used  in  cooperage,  which  are 
used  in  Service  Sales.  'Evidently  the 
Ozarks  and  the  Arkansas  agree  with 
Janes. 

Gardner  wrote  from  .Libby,  Mont., 
but  has  since  disappeared.  He  says 
the  Forester  is  real  news  to  the  fel- 
low in  the  brush,  and  that  no  one 
cares  to  miss  it. 

Clifford,  '06,  is  at  his  home  in 
Woodford,  Maine,  where  he  is  taking 
a  vacation. 

Muzzall  is  still  out  in  Surrey,  Cali- 
fornia, "getting  rusty"  as  he  says,  by 
being  out  in  the  brush.  Hardly  that; 
it  is  merely  getting  weary  of  the 
"scribble." 


Pierce,  '08,  is  still  with  the  Chest- 
nut B'light  Commission,  doing  the 
"tree-surgery"  or  "dentistry"  act.  Be 
careful,  Pierce,  don't  cut  the  bark  on 
the  bias  or  shovel  the  cement  in  with 
a  horn  spoon,  for  these  distinctive 
processes  are  both  patented  'by  the 
"Fathers"  of  the  art.  Pierce  resents 
being  listed  from  the  Sand  (Hills. 
Don't  blame  you,  Pierce,  the  Dismal 
River  and  the  Styx,  empty  into  the 
same  place  and  date. 

Nellis,  '11,  is  getting  the  statistical 
"flourish;"  feels  lonesome  for  more 
wood  industries  to  conquer  and  re- 
cord. 'He  is  brief  and  merely  stops 
to  say  that  Koehler  and  Gould  both 
were  married  in  October,  last  Merely 
shows  the  effect  of  xyilotomy  and  too 
much  "products."  Congratulations  of 
the  Club  to  'both  and  all. 

Noy,  '12,  is  at  Mishawaka,  Indiana, 
a  place  of  beautiful  homes  in  spite  of 
its  "wishy"  name.  Noy  tends  to  'busi- 
ness and  embellishments,  and  says 
things  are  whooping  along.  'He  ask- 
ed a'bout  Lewis,  and  evidently  does  not 
know  that  Lewis  is  now  Generalissimo 
and  is  going  to  start  into  the  exhibi- 
tion business  as  a  regular  affair.  Bet- 
ter come  over  Noy  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  big  doings.  Smith,  he  says, 
is  at  International  Falls,  Minn. 

Kempfer,  '06,  the  silent  one,  drop- 
ped a  line  merely  to  tell  the  editors 
that  his  chief  business  at  'Madison  is 
to  watch  the  spillway  and  see  that 
the  stuff  gets  out,  and  only  "stuff" 
gets  out.  The  Club  can  trust  Kemp- 
fer to  watch  it  closely.  The  'birdie  has 
it  that  Kempfer  has  left  the  service, 
evidently  going  back  to  his  ifirst  love 


in  the  piney  woods.  Go  ahead,  Kemp- 
fei ;  the  woods  need  yo'U  and  will  do 
more  for  you  than  the  Rhiele  ma- 
chine. 

Geo.  R.  Green,  Professor  of  Fores- 
try at  Penn  State,  has  taken  to  dicta- 
tion (G.  to  G.,  says  the  stationery). 
He  teaches  Dendrology  and  Wood 
Tech.,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  herbar- 
ium and  museum.  They  have  a  trip 
in  lumbering  and  go  south  with  their 
Seniors,  Professor  Ferguson  in 
charge.  Bang  uip  affair  this,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  it  so. 

McCarthy,  '11,  Professor  of  Fores- 
try at  Syracuse,  is  in  a  stew:  $300,000 
staring  them  in  the  face  and  it  has  to 
'be  spent.  A  $200,000  Forestry  'build- 
ing is  among  the  items,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  incidentails.  Hurrah  for 
Syracuse!  At  last  we  have  a  forestry 
school  which  has  at  least  the  money 
to  work  with.  Forestry  and  the 
broader  conservation  can  only  be  ben- 
efited by  the  great  progress  of  affairs 
at  Cornell  and  Syracuse.  It  will  work 
for  real  knowledge  and  better  instruc- 
tion; and  'both  are  needed. 

J.  S.  Bordner,  '10,  ait  Bristol,  Ind.,  is 
farming  according  to  truly  scientific 
methods,  and  is  making  things  go.  In- 
cidentally congratulations  for  little 
Jean  B.,  arrived  April  30. 

Barrus,  '10,  is  right  into  things. 
They  have  new  forest  taxation  flaws 
in  New  York,  and  the  applications,  af- 
fidavits, manifestos,  declarations  of 
independence,  and  alibis,  which  are 
necessary  to  get  a  five-acre  wood  lot 
exempt  from  taxation,  are  all  printed 
on  papers  of  different  colors,  so  that 
in  the  official  slang,  "Tom  gets  his  in 


pink,"  or  "Bill  took  one  In  blue,"  etc. 
The  method  works  admirably  and 
demonstrates  what  a  -good  practicing 
lawyer  could  invent  if  he  only  had  a 
little  (leisure  and  a  bit  of  mental  lu- 
bricant. Barrus  likes  the  job  and  the 
law  but  he  took  up  the  matter  with 
the  'Forestry  faculty  to  see  if  any  sug- 
guestions  were  possible.  Professor 
Lovejoy  suggested  the  addition  of 
some  applications  in  stocking-footed 
pie-balds,  but  Sponsler  told  Barrus 
to  print  up  solid  black  and  save  con- 
fusion. Returns  not  all  in.  Barrus 
tells  that  the  new  Commission  on  sav- 
ing the  tpenny  and  wasting  the  pound 
has  struck  Forestry  in  iNew  York, 
and  that  they  allowed  thousands,  in 


money,  to  burn  up  rather  than  to  put 
Rangers  on  in  time.  Nothing  new  in 
this,  Barrus;  just  mark  it  ditto  for 
Michigan. 

Matheson,  '11,  was  here,  but  only  to 
visit  the  hospital  where  he  had  to  get 
some  attention;  all  went  nicely  and  he 
returned  to  his  job  in  the  retail  lum- 
ber business. 

Merely  as  a  reminder,  the  scri'be 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Lyons,  Larsen,  Lindsay,  Lamley  and 
other  various  and  devious  lines  of  the 
alphabet,  to  the  simple  fact  that  he 
is  not  the  "only  and  original,"  and 
cannot  manufacture  news  where 
there  is  none. 
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Alden,  Whiting,  M.  S.  P.,  1911,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  Forester  to  C.  P.  R. 

Baker,  Kelts  C.,  M.  S.  P.,  1912,  Grand 
'Mere,  Quebec.  (Laurentide  Paper  Co. 

Barnes,  C.  M.,  A.B.,  1018  S,  5th  Ave., 
Bozeman,  iMont. 

Barr,  H.  L,  A.B.,  Wa'bash  University. 
131  S.  Washington  .St,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

Barrus,  Geo.  L.,  :M.  S.  F.,  1910,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  New  York  State  Forest  Ser- 
vice. 

Bedford,  John  IM.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910.  Kla- 
math  Falls,  Ore.  Forester,  U.  S,  In- 
dian Service. 

Bliss,  Z.  E.,  A.B.,  1905.  (Houston  Tex- 
as. Nursery  work. 

Blumer,   J.  C.,    1905,  Saskatoon,  iSask. 

Boerker,  R.  'H.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Quin- 
cy,  Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Feather 
River  Experiment  Station. 

Bradfield,  W.  E.,  iM.  S.  F.  1905,  Al- 
buquerque, !N.  !M. 

Bravo,  iHylton  ;L.,  A.B.,  Amherat  Col- 
lege. iL'Atnse,  Mich.  With  Mar- 
shall -{Butters  !L.um;ber  Co. 

B rower,  Asa  'L.,  M.  S.  F.,  1908,  Kamas, 
Utah.  Forest  Assistant,  Uinta  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Brown,  F.  B.  H.,  (M.A.,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Bruner,  E.  'M.,  M.  8.  F.,  1912,  An- 
drews N.  C.  Forest  Assistant,  Ap- 
palachian :Forest  Service 

Chenay,  H.  F.,  Detroit  Trust  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Clapp,  E.  H.,  A.B.,  1905,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Forest  Inspector  in  Silvicul- 
ture. 

Clark,  Harold  C.,  'M.  S.  P.,  1910, 
Keene,  N.  (H. 


Clark,  F.  G.,  A.B.,  1911,  Missoula, 
'Mont.  Forest  Assistant,  IMissoula 
National  Forest. 

Clifford,  E.  C.,  1906,  .Sheridan,  Mont. 
Deputy  Forest  Supervisor,  /Madison 
National  Forest. 

Cobbs,  J.  )L.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Cook,  Irwin  W.,  M.  S.  P.,  1910,  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Professor  of  Forestry. 

Coulson,  E.  «.,  M.  S,  P.,  1912,  Per- 
ris,  Cal.,  R.  P.  D.  No.  1.  Forest  As- 
sistant, Tahoe  National  Forest. 

Craig,  Ro'bert,  Jr.,  OVL  S.  P.,  1910,  He- 
bo,  Ore.  Siusllaw  National  Forest. 

Cronk,  C.  P.,  M.  S.  P.,  1912,  Port  Ha- 
ney,  B  C.  With  J.  D.  ILacey  Co. 

Daniels,  L.  E.,  B.S.,  1911,  Camlbridge, 
Mass. 

de  Nancrede,  H.  W.,  A.B.,  1908,  New- 
port, Wash.  Forest  Assistant,  Kan- 
iksu  National  Forest. 

Dickson,  J.  !R.,  M.  S.  P.,  1908,  Dauph- 
in, Man.  Forest  Assistant,  Cana- 
dian Forest  Service. 

Drake,  W.  M.,  'M.  S,  P.  1906,  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.  Forest  Supervisor,  Co- 
conino  National  Forest. 

Duppent,  W.  J.,  M.  S,  F.  1910,  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  Nursery  Work. 

Duthie,  G.  A.,  M.  S.  P.  1909,  [Laramie, 
Wyo.  Forest  Supervisor,  'Medicine 
Bow  NationaJ  Forest. 

Dwinelle,  J.  K.,  Thompson  Falls, 
'Mont.,  Forest  Assistant,  Cabinet 
National  Forest. 

Evans,  O.  'M.,  AJB.,  1909,  Weaverville, 
Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Trinity  (Na- 
tional Forest. 

Everett,  iH.,  M.  S.  P.,  1904.  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  later  in  the  Philip- 
pine Forest  Service,  where  he  lost 
his  life  at  the  hands  of  natives, 
June,  1908. 

Farquhar,  iH.  H.,  1909,  iMissoula, 
'Mont.  Forest  Assistant,  Jefferson 
National  Forest,  now  in  charge  of 
planting,  in  District  Office. 


Frothinghaim,  ,E.  H.,  M.  S.  F.,  1906, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Silvics  Work, 
Forest  Service. 

Gardner,  'E.  W.,  A.B.  1912,  968  Han- 
cock St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Goetz,  C.  IH.,  B.S.,  1908,  Columbus,  O. 
Professor  of  Forestry,  Ohio  State 
University. 

Gooch,  W.  L.,  A.'B.,  1912,  Newport, 
Wash.  Forest  Assistant,  Kaniksu 
National  Forest. 

Goode,  R.  'H.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Gould,  C.  W.,  A.B.,  1910,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Statistician,  U.  S.  For- 
est Service,  Branch  of  Products. 

Graff,  H.  A.,  A.B.,  1907,  1908,  McCall, 
Idaho.  Forest  Supervisor,  Idaho 
National  Forest. 

Green,  Howard  A.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911, 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

Green,  Geo.  R.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  State 
College,  Pa.  Instructor  in  Forestry, 
Penn  State  College. 

Grossman,  H.  J.  A.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912, 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Gutches,  G.  A.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Prince 
Al'bert,  Sask.  Forest  Inspector,  Ca- 
nadian Forest  'Service. 

Han.  'Ngan,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Peking, 
China,  University  of  Nanking. 

Hastings.  W.  J.,  M.  S.  F.  1910,  Port- 
land, Ore.  Deputy  Fore&t  Supervi- 
sor, Columbia  National  Forest. 

Headsten,  Ed'w.  W.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909, 
Republic,  Wash.  Forest  Assistant, 
ColviFe  National  Forest. 

Hill,  C.  L.,  M.  S.  F.,  1905,  Northfork, 
Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Sierra  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Holroyd,  H.  B.,  B.S.  (Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College)  190'5,  Muncie,  Ind, 
Investigator  of  Utilization  of  Wood 
Waste. 

Hopkins,  A.  S.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  141 
iMilk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  iSecy-Treas. 
of  Fisher  &  Bryant  Co.,  Consult- 
ing Foresters. 

Hopson,  R.  E.,  A.B.,  1910,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  Forest  Assistant,  Ar- 
kansas National  Fore&t. 


Janes,    [L.    L.,    A.B.,      Harrison,      Ark. 

Forest     Assistant,     Ozark     National 

Forest. 
Jennings,    C.    M.,      A.B.,      Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

Jotter,  E.  V.,  iM.iS.iF.,  1909,  Weaver- 
ville,  Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Trinity 
National  Forest. 

Kempfer,  W.  H.,  A.B.,  1906,  Madison, 
Wis.  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Keplinger,  Peter,  IM.  S.  F.  1908,  Wa- 
gon Wheel  Gajp,  Colo.  Forest  In- 
spector, Wagon  Wheel  Gap  Experi- 
ment Station. 

King,  Rex,  A.B.,  1909,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.  Forest  Assistant,  Arkansas 
National  Forest. 

Knapp,  M.  D.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Manilla, 
P.  I.  University  of  the  Philippines. 

Koehler,  Arthur,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Xylotomist,  U.  S,  Forest  Service. 

Kollman,  Chas.,  Coppervale,  Lassen 
Co.,  Cal.  Ranger,  Lassen  National 
Forest.  1 

Kotok,  E.  L,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Sisson, 
Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Shasta  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Kraebel,  Chas.  J.,  A.B.  1912,  Carson, 
Wash.  In  Wind  River  Exp.  Sta- 
tion. 

Kummel,  J.  F.,  M.  S.  F.,  1907,  Beck 
Building,  Portland,  Ore.  In  charge 
of  planting  in  District  6,  U.  S.  For- 
est Service. 

Lamley,  H.  A.,  A.B.,  1912,  Blissfield, 
Mich. 

Larsen,  Louis  T.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.  In  District  Office. 

Leavitt,  Clyde,  M.  S.  F.,  1904,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Forester  to  Canadian  Con- 
servation Commission. 

Lindsay,  'H.  F.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Mis- 
soula,  Mont.  Forest  Assistant,  Bit- 
terroot  National  Forest. 

Love^'oy,  P.  S.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Lyons,  Geo.  W.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Placer- 
ville,  Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Eldor- 
ado National  Forest. 


McCarthy,  E.  F.f  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Forest]  y,  Syracuse  University. 

McDuff,  N.  F.,  A.B.,  1907,  Grant's 
Pass,  Ore.  Forest  Supervisor,  Sis- 
kiyou  National  Forest. 

Maris,  H.  B.,  A.B.,  1909,  Jackson, 
Wyo.,  Forest  Assistant,  Teton  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Matheson,  F.  D.,  M.  S.  F.  1911,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  'Mich. 

Mathews,  D.  M.,  'M.  S.  F.  1909,  Ma- 
nilla, P.  I.,  University  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. Bureau  of  Forestry,  Phil- 
ippine Forest  Service,  Inspector  on 
the  Island  of  Negros,  now  Professor 
of  Forestry  at  Manilla,  P.  I. 

Metcalf,  Wood'bridge,  M.  S,  F.  1912, 
Montreal,  Ont.,  Quebec.  Assistant 
Forester  to  C.  P.  R. 

Moody,  F.  B.,  M.  S.  F.  1906,  Wood- 
ruff, Wis.  Professor  of  Wisconsin 
P.anger  School  and  Assistant  State 
Forester. 

Morill,  F.  W.,  A.B.,  1911,  South  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.  With  American  For- 
estry Co. 

Mo  ri~,  W.  W.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho.  Forest  Assistant, 
Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest. 

Mor-icon,  J.  R.,  M.  S.  >F.,  1911,  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colo.  Forest  Assist- 
ant, Holy  Cross  National  Forest. 

Morse,  Chester  B.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho.  Forest  Supervi- 
sor, Targhee  National  Forest. 

Mosher,  F.  J.,  'M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Portal, 
Ariz.  Forest  Assistant,  Chiricahua 
National  Forest. 

Munns,  E.  N.,  A.B.  1911,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Ange- 
les National  Forest. 

Muzzal,    A.    H.,    Surrey,    Cal. 

Nellis,  Jesse  C.,  B.iS.  1911,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Chestnut  Blight  Utiliza- 
tion Studies  in  Department  of  Pro- 
ducts, U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Nottage,  M.  W.,  A.B.,  1912,  Ann  Ar- 
ibor,  Mich. 

Noy,  E.  D.,  B.S.  1912,  902  E.  Second 
St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  Private  For- 
estry Work. 


Peavey,  Geo.  W.,  'M.  S.  F.  1904,  Cor- 
vaLlis,  Ore.  Professor  of  Forestry, 
Oregon  State  College. 

Peck,     Allen    S.,    Ph.B.       190'5,    Luna- 

Otero  Bldg.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  As- 
sistant District  Forester,  District  3, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Phillips,  F.  J.,  M.  S.  F.  1906.  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry  in  University  of 
Nebraska  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
1911. 

Pierce,  Roy  G.,  M.  S.  F.,  1907,  116 
Ardmore  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa.  With 
Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Blight  Com- 
mission. 

Plum'b,  H.  L.,  A.B.  1912,  Malone,  N. 
Y. 

Pound,  E.  H.,  A.B.  1911,  426  Manse 
St.,  Montreal,  Que.  McGill  Univer- 
sity, v 

Preston,  J.  F.,  A.B.  1907,  Hammond 
Blk.,  Missoui'a,  Mont.  Assistant 
District  Forester  in  charge  of  oper- 
ations at  District  Office. 

Ramsdell,  W.  F.,  A.B.,  1912,  Carson, 
Wash.  In  Wind  River  Experiment 

Station. 

Randies,  Quincey,  'M.  S.  F.  1911,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  M.'  Forest  Assistant 
in  charge  of  Timber  Sale  Inspec- 
tion in  Arkansas  for  District  3,  U. 
S.  Forest  Service. 

Ransome,  Webster  IH.,  'M.  S.  F.  1910, 
Libby,  'Mont.,  Forest  Assistant, 
Kootenai  National  Forest. 

Reed,  H.  R.,  A.B.  1912,  Cheyftoygan, 
Mich. 

Reynolds.  D.  B.,  A.B.  1909,  John 
Day,  Ore.  Deputy  Forest  Supervi- 
sor, Malheur  National  Forest. 

SackPtt.  H.  S.,  A.B.  1906.  With  For- 
est Products  Co.,  Whitney  Central 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Forest  Products  Co. 

Saxton.  Jaimes  B.,  iM.  S.  F.  1910,  Fort 
Simcoe,  Wash.  Forester,  U.  S.  In- 
dian Service. 

Schaefer,  O.  F.,  A.B.,  University  of 
Rochester.  With  C.  P.  R.  Co., 
Montreal,  Que. 

Scherer,  Norman  W.,  B.S.  1912, 
Flagstaff,  Ardz.  Fort  Valley  Experi- 
ment Station,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 


Shepard,  E.  C.,  M.  S.  F.  1911,  Logan, 
Utah.  Forest  Assistant,  Cache  (Na- 
tional Forest. 

Skeels,  Dorr,  Libby,  Mont.  Forest 
Inspector,  U.  IS.  Forest  Service. 

Smith,  B.  T.,  A.B.  1912,  International 
Falls,  Mont. 

Smith,  C.  Stowell,  A.B.  1905.  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.  Assistant  District  'Forester, 
District  5,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Smith,  .H.  R.,  A.B.  1911,  Collins,  Mo. 
With  Okatoma  Saw  Mill  Co. 

"Smith,  R.  J.,  B.IS.  University  of  'Maine. 
Kalispell,  Mont.  Blackfeet  Nation- 
ail  Forest. 

Smith,  Seward  D.,  'M.  S.  5F.,  1910,  Ma- 
jestic Blk.,  Denver,  Colo.  In 
charge  of  planting  in  District  2,  U. 
S.  Forest  Service. 

•Spaulding,  T.  C.,  M.  S.  F.  1909,  Wal- 
lace, Idaho.  Forest  Supervisor,  St. 
Joe  National  Forest. 

Spon&ler,  O.  L.,  A.B.,  1910,  A.M.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Ann  Arbor, 
'Mich.  Junior  Professor  of  Fores- 
try, University  of  Michigan. 

St.  Clair,  R.  C.,  M.  8.  F.  1912,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.  With  C.  P.  R.  Co. 

Starker,  C.  J.,  B.S.  Beck  Bldg.,  Port- 
land, Ore.  Forest  Assistant,  doing 
special  work  in  'District  Office. 

Stedman,  E.  B.,  A.B.  1912,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  Reconnaissance  work  with  C. 
P.  R.  Co. 

Stephen,  John  W.,  IM.  S.  F.  1907, 
2191  iS.  Saline  St.,  Syracuse,  BST.  Y. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry, 
Syracuse  University. 

Stewart,  Sidney  S.,  M.  S.  F.  190*9,  fit. 
Anthony,  Idaho.  Forest  Assistant, 
Targhee  National  Forest. 

Stickney,  Mallory  N.,  A.B.  1906, 
Newport,  Wash.  Forest  Supervisor, 
Kaniksu  National  Forest. 

Stout,  IHe'ber  G.,  M.  S.  F.  1910,  Iloilo 
Iloilo,  P.  I.  Philippine  Forest  Ser- 
vice. 

Stretch,  R.  A.,  A.B.  1907,  Alfton,  Wyo. 
Forest  Assistant,  Wyoming  Nation- 
al Forest. 


Strothman,  Sylvester  H.,  M.  S.  F. 
1910,  Willows,  Cal.  Forest  Assist- 
ant, California  National  Forest. 

Sweeney,  M.  J.,  M.  S.  F.,  19H2,  Duran- 
go,  Colo.  Forest  Assistant,  San 
Juan  National  (Forest. 

Tribe,  W.  F.,  A.B.  1912,  Emmett, 
Idaho. 

Warner,  J.  D.,  M.  S.  F.  1905,  Liv- 
ingston, Mont.  Forest  Supervisor, 
Absaroka  National  Forest. 

Weber,  W.  W.,  A.B.  1912,  White 
Pine,  Ore. 

Wegner,  F.  A.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.  Division  of  Forestry, 
C.  P.  R.  Co. 

Weitknecht,  Robert  H.,  Beck  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Ore. 

West,  H.  E.,  M.  S,  F.  1912,  Ferris, 
Cal. 

Wetmore,  F.  W.,  A.B.,  1908,  10 
'Grante,  'Mexico  City,  Mex.  Con- 
sulting Forester  with  Real  Estate 
Co.  of  Mexico. 

White,  W.  W.,  M".  S.  F.  1906,  Mis- 
soula,  Mont.  Forest  (Supervisor, 
Bitterroot  National  Forest. 

Whitney,  C.  N.,  A.B.  1907,  Anacon- 
da, 'Mont.  Forest  Assistant,  Deer- 
lodge  National  Forest. 

Williams,  C.  M.,  A.B.  1912,  2115  E. 
6th  Ave.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Lum- 
'berman  for  -W.  B.  Nimmons  Co. 

Williams,  W.  H.  E.,  A.B.  191/2,-  Nor- 
way, 'Mich 

Wilson,  H.  R.,  A.B.  1912,  South 
Framingham,  Mass.  With  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Co. 

Winegar,  Merril,  ex.  190'8,  Montreal, 
Quelbec.  Forester  to  C.  P.  R.  Co. 

Wulff,  V.  J.,   A.B.      1908,   Sonora,   Cal. 

Young,  Leigh  J.,  M.  S.  F.  1911,  Ann 
Arbor,  'Mich.  Instructor  in  For- 
estry, University  of  Michigan. 

Zavitz,  E.  J.,  M.  S.  F.  1905,  Guelph, 
Ont.  Provincial  Forester,  and 
Professor  of  Forestry,  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College. 
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FOREWORD. 

Another  autumn  time  has  rolled  around.  Once  again  the  doors  of  the  For- 
estry Department  of  Michigan  are  thrown  open  for  business;  once  more  the  For- 
estry Club  is  starting  upon  another  year's  course;  and  once  again  the  University 
of  Michigan  Forester  comes  forth  to  greet  the  students  of  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment, the  alumni  of  this  school,  and  each  and  every  person  interested  in  the  school 
or  its  work. 

This  edition  of  the  Forester  will  be  the  fourteenth  one  published  since  its  in- 
auspicious start  in  June,  1910.  On  our  front  cover  in  heavy  type — look  at  it — is  the 
whole  story  abbreviated, — Vol.  V.  No.  i.  We  think  we  are  getting  up  in  the 
world  and  we  feel  big,  bigger  than  ever  before.  Last  year  the  Forester  took  un- 
to itself  a  new  form  of  cover ;  this  year  we  are  going  to  have  a  new  and  perma- 
nent decoration  for  that  green  cover — watch  for  it  in  the  next  issue.  Last  year 
the  able  editors  increased  the  size  of  the  book;  we  hope  to  keep  adding  on  still 
more.  It  may  seem  a  slow  process  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  great  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow,  and  the  annual  growth  of  the  best  and  largest  trees  is  very 
little. 

We  want  especially  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  *men  in  the  field,  and  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  the  school.  If  there  are  any  of  the  old  men  out  in  the  field, 
to  whom  Professor  Roth  has  not  a  string  attached,  they  must  be  hidden  off  in 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth. 

He  seems  to  be  able  to  keep  a  line  on  everybody.  But  remember — he  is  de- 
pendent on  you  for  all  of  his  information !  Write  and  tell  him  how  you  are  get- 
ting along.  Write  often — the  oftener,  the  better.  Let  us  hear  from  YOU ! 
Write]  Write!!  WRITE!!! 
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THE  NEW  BUILDING. 


When  the  Board  of  Regents  accepted 
the  architect's  plans  for  the  new  Science 
Building  this  summer,  the  Forestry 
School  was  assured  a  permanent  home 
for  the  first  time.  The  new  building 
which  will  cost  $350,000,  is  to  house  all 
of  the  Natural  Sciences,  i.  e.,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Psychol- 
ogy and  Forestry.  It  will  be  located  be- 
tween the  new  Chemistry  Building  and 
the  Law  Building  and  face  North  Uni- 
versity Avenue.  It  will  be  a  four-story 
brick  structure,  250  feet  long  on  the 
north  side,  280  feet  on  the  east  side, 
built  somewhat  on  the  style  of  the  Chem- 
istry Building  with  a  court  in  the  cen- 


ter;  the  south  and  west  elevations, 
however,  will  be  cut  short  on  account 
of  the  diagonal  walk.  Each  elevation 
will  be  a  long,  narrow  structure  with 
rooms  24  feet  wide  located  on  either  side 
of  a  10  or  12-foot  corridor,  thus  giving 
every  room  outside  light. 

The  floor  space  is  to  be  divided 
between  the  various  branches  of  science, 
so  that  each  science  has  room  on  each 
of  the  four  floors ;  Botany  on  the  south- 
east corner;  Forestry  in  the  middle  of 
the  east  side  elevation  and  Geology  in 
the  remaining  space  on  that  side.  Min- 
eralogy has  all  four  floors  in  the  east 
end  of  the  north  elevation ;  Zoology  the 


remainder  there  and  part  of  the  west 
elevation ;  and  Psychology  has  the  south- 
west corner. 

Forestry  is  to  be  allotted  about  27,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  that  is,  four 
large  rooms  about  24x60,  one  directly 
above  the  other,  facing  the  Chemistry 
Building;  and  across  the  corridor  from 
each  of  these  are  four  more  larger 
rooms,  about  24x80,  one  on  each  floor 
facing  the  court.  This  space  of  eight 
large  rooms,  two  to  each  floor,  is  to  be 
divided  among  the  different  branches  of 
Forestry,  somewhat  as  follows :  In  the 
basement  on  one  side  of  the  corridor 
will  be  the  wood  technology  testing  lab- 
oratory ;  on  the  other  side  the  silvicul- 
ture and  silvics  lab.  On  the  first  floor 
Professor  Roth  will  have  his  office  and 
a  large  lecture  room;  and  opposite  this 
Young  will  have  an  office,  and  his  lec- 
ture room  for  mensuration  and  wood 
technology.  On  the  second  floor  one 
room  will  be  used  for  dendrology 
laboratory,  and  will  contain  the  working 
collections  of  cones,  seeds,  etc.;  adjoin- 
ing that  will  be  a  lecture  room  for  sil- 
vics, silviculture  and  dendrology.  The 


large  space  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
corridor  will  be  divided  into  four  rooms, 
— three,  24x24,  fitted  for  research  work, 
and  one  12x24  for  Sponsler's  office.  The 
third  floor  will  have  a  large  room  for 
mensuration  and  wood  technology  lab- 
oratory, and  opposite  this  the  8o-foot 
space  will  be  made  into  three  rooms,  a 
seminar  room,  an  office  for  Lovejoy,  and 
a  large  lecture  room  for  his  courses  in 
utilization,  protection  and  administra- 
tion. 

This  arrangement  gives  each  instruc- 
tor a  lecture  room  and  an  office  adjoin- 
ing it  and  keeps  one  kind  of  work  to 
its  particular  room.  There  will  be  in 
ill,  four  lecture  rooms  one  large  enough 
to  seat  150  people,  and  three  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  40  or  50;  four  good- 
sized  laboratory  rooms  for  class  work 
and  three  small  ones  for  research  work. 

It  is  expected  that  the  building  will 
be  completed  in  time  for  use  in  the  fall 
of  1915.  When  that  time  comes,  Michi- 
gan Forestry  will  have  a  home  as  good 
as  any  in  the  country. 

O.  L.  S. 


THE  OPENER. 


Before  what  was  probably  the  largest 
crowd  that  has  ever  attended  a  Forestry 
Club  meeting  in  old  '407'  up  among  the 
eaves,  Professor  Roth  gave  the  opening 
talk  of  the  year  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Club  this  fall,  on  the 
evening  of  October  8.  The  room  was 
filled  to  the  full  and  a  goodly  number 
stood  up  along  the  wall  in  the  back.  The 
upperclassmen  turned  out  almost  to  a 
man,  but  even  more  encouraging  was 
the  presence  of  a  large  score  of  fresh- 
men and  sophomores.  It  was  to  the  new 
men  in  particular  that  Professor  Roth 
talked,  and  if  his  enthusiasm  and  entire 


confidence  in  the  future  of  Forestry  did 
not  completely  win  over  and  convince 
every  one  of  the  younger  men  present, 
the  fault  lay  in  the  man  and  no  where 
else.  Some  of  the  underclassmen  came 
up  to  the  meeting  hesitatingly,  uncertain 
as  to  plans  for  the  future ;  most  of  them 
went  away  certain  as  to  those  plans,  or 
at  least  thinking  very,very  hard  upon 
the  plans.  Nearly  all  of  the  freshmen 
came  up  with  a  Missouri  air ;  they  want- 
ed to  "be  shown."  They  "were  shown." 
It  was  a  rouser — that  speech — and  one 
such  as  only  Professor  Roth  can  make. 
"Just  now  we  have  a  lot  of  calamity 


howling,"  he  said,  "they  say  that  the 
jobs  are  exhausted,  but  this  is  far  from 
truth.  There  is  not  a  Michigan  man  out 
who  really  wants  a  position  that  cannot 
get  it.  When  Montana  overs  $4,000  for  a 
teacher,  and  every  school  is  having  a 
hard  time  holding  on  to  its  teachers,  it 
does  not  look  as  if  the  jobs  were  very 
scarce.  When  I  started  out  with  Fer- 
now  at  Cornell,  I  often  heard  him  re- 
mark that  it  was  a  downright  shame  to 
start  young  fellows  in  a  profession  with- 
out anything  to  offer.  But  I  said  then 
as  I  have  always  said,  'just  trust  the 
American  yqungster  to  know  where  he 
gets  off.'  In  1898  we  could  not  have 
placed  five  men  in  the  service ;  last  year 
three  hundred  men  went  out  from  the 
forestry  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  every  man  who  goes  out 
makes  a  place  for  three  new  men. 

"We  need  men  in  other  lines  of  for- 
estry outside  of  the  field  work, — in  poli- 
tics, in  our  legislatures, — both  state  and 
national;  in  the  legal  profession,  in  the 
courts ;  in  newspaper  offices.  There  is 
opportunity  on  every  side." 

He  spoke  briefly  of  the  work  of  the 
school  up  to  date  and  expressed  the  cer- 
tain   belief    that    the    school    would    be 
Building  should  be  completed, 
right  up  on  top  when  the  new  Science 

"We  are  beginning  our  eleventh  year 
here  at  Michigan,"  he  said,  "and  we 
are  decidedly  alive.  It  was  not  very 
long  ago  that  whenever  we  wanted  any 
new  equipment  we  had  to  bring  in  sta- 
tistics to  show  a  reason  for  existence. 
I  remember  well  how  pleased  Hill  was 
when  he  was  awarded  a  new  pair  of 
calipers  when  the  statistics  showed  an 
hundred  per  cent  increase  in  attend- 
ance— in  jumping  from  three  to  six.  But 
we  have  shown  them  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  'by  their  fruits  shalt  know  them,' 
and  the  fruits  have  not  been  lemons,  but 
good  full-sized  pumpkins. 


"This  is  the  first  year  for  some  years 
past  in  which  the  entire  faculty  is  com- 
ing back  and  will  stick.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  think  of, — another  year 
without  disturbance.  Last  year  the  com- 
plaints came  in  that  we  were  not  doing 
very  much,  that  we  should  do  more  for 
the  money,  and  in  a  shorter  time.  I 
might  say  that  we  have  never  been  able 
to  do  what  we  wanted  to.  and  it  is  just 
now  that  we  are  getting  where  we  want 
to  be.  With  a  new  $375,000  Science 
Building  among  other  things  in  the  new 
equipment,  things  will  soon  be  where  we 
have  long  sought  to  put  them." 

He  asked  the  aid  of  everyone  in  the 
schol  in  building  it  up.  "There  is  need 
for  more  efficiency,  particularly  on  our 
part, — and  we  are  now  investigating  the 
matter  of  greater  efficiency.  You  can 
help  us  out ;  we  ask  your  aid  and  your 
suggestions.  Make  use  of  the  Sugges- 
tion Box,  that  is  what  it  is  there  for. 
We  have  hopes  of  bringing  a  new  era 
in  the  way  of  studying  Forestry ;  it  will 
hold  your  interest  in  spite  of  you.  But 
in  this  we  need  your  help ;  stand  by  your 
professors,  you  will  be  benefited  by  it. 
We  need  to  make  better  foresters ;  the 
Michigan  forester  has  been  a  good  man 
but  he  is  not  finished  as  yet.  The  men 
of  Michigan  now  have  great  competi- 
tion; what  we  need  right  now  is  qual- 
ity ;  a  few  years  ago  we  did  not  need 
such  good  men,  anybody  could  get  in. 
But  the  met  of  today  are  benefitting  by 
the  work  of  the  men  who  have  gone  out. 
Mulford  and  I  worked  hard  with  those 
men,  and  we  had  men  to  work  with  who 
knew  what  they  were  here  for ;  as  Mich- 
igan foresters  they  stand  high.  It  all 
takes  real  studying,  and  there  is  a  great 
necessity  for  the  right  kind  of  studying. 
It  takes  much  more  time  for  a  man  to 
be  a  botanist  than  a  mathematician;  it 
is  the  same  with  the  study  of  all  living 
things,  it  takes  time  to  soak  into  a  man. 


The  many  cheerful  faces  I  see  here  to- 
night speak  for  Forestry  as  a  profes- 
sion. To  the  new  men  I  extend  the  wel- 
come of  the  Club  and  the  Department. 
You  have  made  no  mistake,  you  are  get- 
ting a  better  course  than  the  man  who 
goes  through  school  and  picks  the  pipe 
courses. 

"We  need  men  who  will  stand  the  test 


of  time;  we  need  men  who  have  some 
depth  to  them.  We  need  work  and  the 
right  kind  of  work, — students'  work. 
You  will  never  regret  having  come  into 
Forestry; — and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
learn  your  business.  And  above  all 
things,  learn  to  work — learn  to  deal  with 
your  fellow  men,  and  you  will  come  out 
all  right." 


THE  BLAZE. 


THE  CAMPFIRE. 


Friday  evening,  November  the  seventh, 
the  Forestry  Club  held  its  anual  camp- 
fire  at  Cascade  glen.  At  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  spite  of  a 
steady  rain,  a  procession  of  about  ninety 
men,  led  by  Prof.  Roth,  started  their 
march  to  the  glen.  There,  the  commit- 
tee in  charge,  Kraebel,  Rice,  Murdock, 


and  Ross,  had  gathered  a  supply  of  wood 
for  campfires  and  arranged  for  suppers. 
The  party  divided  into  groups  and  soon 
the  glen  was  dotted  with  fires.  Bread 
and  butter,  baked  'spuds,"  "dogs,"  and 
hot  coffee  were  distributed  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  until  about  nine  o'clock  ev- 
eryone was  busy  with  supper  and  stories. 


SNAPPED  AT  THE  GLEN. 


They  then  gathered  about  the  big  fire 
where  cider  and  doughnuts  were  pro- 
vided. Prof.  Roth  acted  as  toastmas- 
ter,  calling  upon  several  of  the  faculty 
members  and  students  to  talk.  Murdock 
revealed  some  interesting  secrets  in 
Weber's  life;  Weber  retailiated  by  tell- 
ing of  the  varied  experiences  of  Mur- 
dock, Kraebel,  and  McCutcheon  in  Ore- 
gon;  while  Mr.  Young  distinguished 
himself  as  an  entertainer.  Those  who 
responded  to  toasts  were  President  Val- 
iton,  Prof.  Lovejoy,  Mr.  Young,  Mur- 
dock, Weber,  Pottinger,  and  Ross.  The 
evening  closed  with  songs. 

In  all,  the  campfire  can  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  a  marked  success,  show- 
ing as  it  did  the  spirit  and  caliber  of 
those  who  refused  to  permit  adverse 
conditions  to  lessen  their  enjoyment  of 
an  outing.  It  proves  that  Michigan 
Foresters  are  still  worthy  of  the  name 
established  by  the  Alumni  for  persist- 
ence and  true  woodsman  spirit. 

JOHN  B.  TAYLOR. 


THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS  MORGENROTH. 


At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Forestry 
Club  of  this  year,  Prof.  Lovejoy  told 
the  story  of  District  Ranger  Chris  Mor- 
genroth,  and  of  his  job  in  getting  the 
first  conviction  for  fire  trespass  under 
the  Federal  law  in  District  Six. 

Chris  was  born  on  the  edge  of  the 
Black  Forest  and  came  to  America  while 
yet  in  his  "teens."  After  working  for 
awhile  in  New  York  city  he  went  south. 
He  did  not  like  the  region  and  soon  left 
for  the  west,  where  he  took  up  a  settler's 
claim  near  the  Olympic  in  Washington, 
and  raised  "spuds"  and  hay  for  a  living, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  settlers  in 


his  neighborhood.  After  waiting  for 
years  for  a  railroad  and  a  market,  the 
settlers  deserted  their  farms  and  moved 
out  by  the  dozens.  Chris  hung  on  as 
long  as  he  could  and  finally  accepted  a 
ranger  job.  Some  years  after  this  Love- 
joy,  having  become  Supervisor,  first  met 
him  in  his  headquarters  town  of  Port 
Angeles.  Here  Chris  had  gained  the  re- 
spect of  the  best  citizens,  and  had  come 
to  be  recognized  as  a  real  forester  and 
the  best  fire  fighter  in  the  country.  He 
asked  Lovejoy  for  his  backing  in  any 
move  he  might  make  in  the  prosecution 
of  fire  trespassers;  explained  how  he 


had  drawn  on  his  own  bank  account  to 
fight  fires ;  how  he  had  been  burned  out 
every  season  since  coming  there,  how 
he  was  dead  tired  of  it,  and  was  ready 
to  take  almost  any  chance  in  stopping  it. 

Professor  L,ovejoy  then  told  of  how 
Chris  did  put  an  end  to  carelessness  in 
the  setting  of  fire  to  timber  thereabouts. 
One  day  a  fire  was  reported  in  by  a 
Guard  on  one  of  the  river  trails.  The 
Guard  suspicioned  two  strangers  whom 
he  had  seen,  one  tall  and  dark  and  the 
other  "just  common."  The  Guard  had 
noticed  the  packs,  boot  nails,  guns  and 
tobacco  used  by  the  strangers.  Chris 
asked  the  town  Marshall  to  locate  these 
men  if  they  came  in,  picked  his  crew, 
hired  an  auto,  loaded  his  outfit,  put  his 
foot  on  the  siren,  and  went  to  the  fire — 
with  most  of  the  town  helping  him  get 
off  a-flying.  At  the  end  of  the  road 
it  was  trail,  and  lots  of  it.  Beyond  the 
trail  was  just  mountain  jungle.  With 
the  crew  to  relieve  the  Guard  and  his 
helpers,  and  a  knowledge  of  woods-and 
mountain-craft  perhaps  unequaled,  the 
fire  was  "sewed  up,"  and  with  witnesses 
the  ranger  began  hunting  for  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  fire.  It  was  found  in  a 
temporary  camp  where  the  fire  had  been 
left  alive  to  eat  into  an  old  log  and  then 
to  run  up  the  mountain.  About  the 
camp  Chris  found  cigarette  stubs,  chips 
marked  with  the  grooves  of  nicks  in  the 
axe  which  cut  them,  empty  shells  of  the 
expected  caliber  and  marks  of  the  ex- 
pected boot  nails. 

Back  in  town  the  Marshall  had  locat- 


ed the  strangers.  By  giving  them  to 
understand  that  he  was  a  game  warden 
and  inquiring  concerning  the  killing  of 
elk,  Chris  got  the  men  to  implicate 
themselves  and  even  to  swear  to  a  state- 
ment as  to  just  where  they  had  camped 
in  the  mountains.  Then  the  Ranger  ar- 
rested them  for  leaving  an  unextinguish- 
ed  camp  fire.  The  U.  S.  Commissioner 
did  not  think  he  had  authority  to  hear 
the  case,  but  he  heard  it.  The  lawyer  for 
the  defendants  denied  the  violation  of 
any  law,  but  Chris  had  his  Use  Book. 
The  Court  refused  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sworn  statesments,  but 
he  read  them.  The  Sheriff  said  he  could 
not  look  up  the  fire-setters,  but  he  did 
it.  The  grooves  in  the  chips  fitted  the 
nicks  in  the  men's  axe;  they  admitted 
that  they  used  the  brand  of  tobacco  used 
in  the  cigarette  stubs;  the  empty  shells 
had  been  used  in  the  guns  the  two  had 
carried.  Chris  proved  these  things.  The 
Commissioner  sent  for  the  U.  S.  Mar- 
shall, and  in  due  season,  the  men  plead 
guilty  in  the  Federal  Court  and  were 
sentenced  to  ninety  days — the  first  jail 
sentence  for  violation  of  the  fire  laws 
in  that  Federal  District. 

Lovejoy  said  he  thought  it  took  a 
mighty  good  man  to  be  a  fire-fighter,  de- 
tective, officer,  chief  witness  and  prose- 
cuting attorney, — and  this  without  any 
assistance  or  special  training.  He  said 
that  school  certainly  did  a  lot,  but  that 
it  would  have  to  "go  some  "if  it  was 
able  to  turn  out  forest  officers  of  the 
caliber  of  District  Ranger  Morgenroth. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 


The  winter  conferences  were  pro- 
tracted ones  this  year  and  simply  kept 
up  all  summer. 

At  Commencement  we  were  delighted 
with  a  visit  from  Barrus,  '10,  and  Sax- 


ton,  '10. 

Barrus  is  the  same  jolly  fellow;  he 
has  grown  somewhat  learned  since  he 
has  handled  those  many  color  schemes 
necessary  in  New  York  forest  taxa- 


tion  blanks.  He  says  green  is  his  fa- 
vorite (stands  for  immunity  from  all 
taxes — including  Tammany  levees),  but 
he  handles  red,  white,  and  blue  indis- 
criminately. He  also  shows  signs  of 
being  affected  by  the  tremendous  prog- 
ress in  forestry  in  his  state,  and  speaks 
chestily  of  "me  and  Hugh  are  plan- 
ning," etc.,  and  even  the  big  Scotch  Pine 
on  the  old  farm  can't  impress  him  any- 
more. Come  again,  Barrus ! 

Saxton  has  aged  slightly  and  speaks 
of  housekeeping  with  a  sigh.  He  likes 
his  work,  his  forest,  and  the  whole 
prospect.  Simcoe  agrees  with  him,  only 
the  gutteral  in  Yakima  is  hard  or  his 
throat,  and  he  abbreviates.  He  believes 
in  Forest  Protection,  and  likes  the 
,frout  for  himself. 

Rex  King,  '10,  dropped  in  just  to  say 
'"ello,  and  to  let  us  know  the  latest 
stunt  in  land  classification  in  the 
Ozarks.  He  claims  "chiggers"  are  in- 
vigorating, keep  one  awake  and  active, 
but  that  too  much  vigor  at  no  deg.  F. 
is  wearing.  Sound  doctrine  this.  The 
recommendation  is  that  "chiggers"  be 
trained  on  the  bark  beetles  in  Califor- 
nia for  a  change  of  diet  and  general 
conservation. 

Hopson,  '12,  simply  flew  in  and  out; 
the  Ypsi  car  was  late  and  he  had  to  run. 
"Do  better  next  time,"  as  he  flew  for 
the  Packard  Street  station. 

Frothingham,  '06,  stopped  a  few  days 
on  his  way  through  from  Wisconsin, 
where  he  made  special  tree  studies.  He 
looked  thin,  and  we  hope  for  decided 
improvement  soon. 

Moody,  '06,  was  here  a  few  days  and 
gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  as 
Assistant  State  Forester  of  Wisconsin, 
and  also  as  Professor  of  the  Ranger 
School.  He  quit  the  Pinery  to  take  up 
work  as  Professor  of  Utilization  and 
Forest  Extension  at  Cornell.  Con- 
gratulate Cornell  and  Mulford,  but  sor- 


ry for  Wisconsin;  they  will  miss  Moody 
up  at  Rhinelander. 

Things  are  lively  in  Wisconsin;  but 
there  is  some  hope  that  the  good  peo- 
ple and  friends  of  sensible  govern- 
ment will  stay  the  mischief  set  going  by 
a  bunch  of  land  traders  and  sand  lot 
developers.  Wisconsin  needs  the  for- 
est; she  has  the  land,  and  a  good  wood 
working  industry  is  worth  a  whole  army 
of  sand  lot  paupers. 

Alden,  '11,  dropped  in  and  gave  us  the 
surprise  of  a  lifetime,  for  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Alden,  (married 
September  18)  ;  congratulations  of  the 
Club!  Alden  is  still  with  the  C.  P.  R., 
believes  in  careful  work,  and  has  a  line 
on  real  forest  description — the  kind  that 
stands  when  its  gets  into  court  in  a  dam- 
age suit. 

Payne,  '11,  paid  us  a  visit  in  Septem- 
ber. He  is  working  for  Olmsted,  the 
landscape  man  from  Boston,  and  helped 
decorate  the  Barnes'  Farm,  where  things 
are  getting  decidedly  stylish. 

Farquhar,  '09,  at  Missoula,  was  mar- 
ried in  July,  and  the  Club  extends  hearty 
congratulations. 

Scherer,  '12.  Just  a  little  rumor,  a 
few  inquiries,  and  then  a  program  with 
the  staff  and  the  courses  in  Forestry  at 
the  University  of  Ohio — with  Prof.  N. 
W.  Scherer,  "shark  on  all  that's  going," 
occupying  second  best.  Congratulations 
Ohio!  An  improvement  cutting,  evi- 
dently needed,  even  if  it  is  on  the  "D" 
degree  of  thinning. 

Blumer,  '05,  up  at  Saskatoon,  in  the 
land  of  wheat  and  wild  fowl,  of  new 
lands  and  land  booms,  single  tax  and 
game  wardens — has  returned  to  his  first 
love.  Simply  could  not  keep  out  of  the 
"brush."  Oh!  it's  the  "call  of  the 
wild."  Blumer,  we  all  get  it,  and  it  is 
the  sign  of  the  true  forester.  Blumer 
had  been  in  botanical  exploration  in  Ari- 
zona, believed  in  cactus  and  juniper- 


berry,  and  alkali  water  with  thirst,  un- 
til it  began  to  hurt  his  constitution.  Lov- 
ing extremes,  he  went  to  Saskatchewan, 
and  in  this  case  his  theory  worked.  He 
is  hale  and  hearty,  and  when  Leavitt 
came  along  and  wanted  a  man  who 
knew,  he  got  Blumer — who  combines 
rare  qualities  and  never  gets  tired  nor 
takes  things  for  granted.  So  Blumer 
has  been  making  a  lot  of  studies  for 
the  Canadian  Conservation  Commission 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Chenay,  '10,  just  dropped  in  to  inter- 
rupt this  scribble.  He  looks  fine;  has 
been  working  with  a  few  of  the  very 
best  Pacific  coast  loggers.  Just  comes 
from  the  crack  camp  where  five  yarders 
put  in  over  600  M.  ft.  in  one  day!  And 
one  machine  beat  200  M.  ft.  in  one  day ! 
Some  logging!  Sh !  What  is  the  secret? 
It's  just  hitching  on  and  pulling  like 
— •  !  Does  it  need  a  four  or  six-year 
course?  A  big  machine, — big  timber — 
and  lots  of  sand  and  push.  Some  cal- 
culus? Oh,  just  a  little  of  those  loga- 
rithms that  you  can  spit  out  fast  while 
you  ride  or  run  as  chaser.  In  fact, 
chaser  seems  Chenay's  forte.  Chenay 
has  been  abroad.  He  says  Russia  is  the 
logger's  paradise — cheap  stumpage,  small 
timber,  easy  logging,  big  prices,  unlim- 
ited market.  But  he  adds :  "You  need 
to  oil  up  lively  on  the  whole  government 
from  top  down,  to  do  any  business  at 
all !"  In  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America  he  did  not  find  much  to  interest 
a  lumberman.  He  says  there  are  too 
many  Huertas  and  other  barber  and 
butcher  statesmen  who  need  the  money. 
"And  then,"  he  says,  "What  is  the  use 
of  a  few  Monkeytail  (Araucaria)  and 
other  non-merchantable  stuff?  We  can 
beat  it  in  Michigan  even  to-day." 

Duppert,  '10,  who  left  the  swivel  chair 
and  academic  gavel  last  spring  and  went 
into  business  for  himself  (and  others), 
seemed  entirely  lost — not  a  word,  and 


no  one  seemed  to  know  of  his  where- 
abouts. Well,  he  bobbed  up;  had  been 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness in  tree  nursery  work,  planting,  etc. 
He  says  it  is  all  in  the  hustle,  and  the 
American  public  loves  a  hustler,  so 
things  came  easy.  But  as  the  great 
German  poet,  Schiller,  says:  "Denn  mitt 
des  gesechickes  machen  ist  kein  ewiger 
bund  zu  flechten" ;  or  in  good  United 
States :  "You  cannot  bet  on  a  combina- 
tion with  a  middle  link."  So  he  is  re- 
viving the  working  plan  and  regulating 
strictly  on  Hundeshagen,  and  with  a 
shorter  rotation. 

Clyde  Leavitt,  '04,  has  been  "doing 
things,"  and  is  making  real  progress  in 
the  matter  of  forestry  in  Canada,  espe- 
cially in  fire  protection.  It  is  earnest, 
intelligent  direction,  real  cooperation, 
spiced  with  a  little  of  that  good  brand 
of  law  enforcement  which  is  character- 
istic of  Canadian  work. 

Maris,  '10,  sends  in  the  following: 
"This  is  to  inform  you  that  Harry  Boyd 
Maris,  Jr.,  would  like  to  become  mem- 
ber, honorary,  probationary  or  any  other 
kind  of  way,  of  the  Michigan  Forestry 
School  Alumni,"  and  he  adds:  "Nine 
pounds  and  no  fish  scales ;  born  Septem- 
ber 20."  Congratulations  of  the  Club  to 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Maris. 

Knapp,  '12,  is  "in  the  Islands,"  holds 
forth  at  Los  Banos,  teaches  Ranger 
school,  likes  Matthews,  (as  a  matter  of 
course),  enjoys  the  climate,  thinks  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  real  forestry  work 
which  he  likes  to  have  a  hand  in,  and  is 
glad  that  he  can  do  a  lot  of  field  work 
besides  teaching.  No  wonder — think  of 
teaching  in  a  palm  shanty  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  100  deg.  F!  At  any  rate, 
the  report  is  that,  hot  or  not  hot,  Knapp 
has  no  one  Knapping. 

Evans,  '10,  has  been  right  in  brush 
ever  since  leaving  school.  He  loves  the 
woods,  and  the  work.  His  forte  lies  in 


reconnaissance,  surveying,  estimating, 
mapping ;  and  the  man  who  beats  Evans 
gets  up  even  before  Margolin,  who  is 
considered  star  in  the  Great  Hills.  Evans 
enjoyed  his  work  with  the  big  men  of 
the  District,  helped  "try  out"  different 
methods  and  believes  in  the  Biltmore 
stick  and  new  methods  as  giving  good 
results.  The  Club  always  likes  to  hear 
from  Evans. 

Stewart,  '09,  keeps  to  his  habit,  never 
has  much  to  say,  but  is  right  on  the  job. 
He  has  had  some  great  exeprience,  has 
traveled  all  over  that  mysterious  land  of 
the  natural  bridges,  and  the  wonderful 
land  and  rock  carving  of  Southeastern 
Utah.  But  at  last  he  has  settled  down 
to  a  regular  forester's  pace  on  the  Sal- 
mon and  is  "Deputy."  Best  wishes  of 
the  Club. 

DeNancrede,  '09,  like  Evans,  has  been 
right  into  the  work  from  the  start,  has 
never  really  left  the  brush,  and  is  get- 
ting to  be  quite  an  expert  in  reconnais- 
sance. He  believes  in  good  work,  en- 
joys the  woods,  and  has  a  cling-to  feel- 
ing for  the  Priest  River  country.  No 
wonder,  the  Northern  Rockies  are  a 
choice  bit  of  forest  land. 

Duthie,  '09,  is  in  the  midst  of  getting 
settled  on  the  Medicine  Bow.  Not  a 
very  large  forest,  but  it  takes  a  full  siz^ 
man  more  than  a  few  days  to  get  a  line 
on  all  that  is  going  on.  The  "Bow"  is 
a  live  affair  since  Lovejoy  and  Stretch 
got  things  organized. 

Pierce,  '08,  has  left  the  "chestnut 
blight"  work  for  special  reasons  (the 
money  gave  out),  but  sticks  to  the  east 
and  to  private  work.  Not  a  bad  plan ; 
the  best  of  luck  to  you.  Address  now 
at  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mathews,  '09,  is  the  big  man  of  the 
Philippine  Forest  School  near  Manila, 
but  is  too  busy  to  write  anything  of  the 
gossip  order. 

Bedford,    '10,    has    nothing    at    all    to 


say.  But  Chenay  who  rode  500  miles 
across  the  mountains  just  to  see  Bed- 
ford, says  that  he  is  right  into  timber 
sales,  and  has  his  hands  and  head  full 
of  business.  "No,  he  does  not  let  them 
bluff  him  either;  heard  him  say  over 
the  wire — "You've  got  to  come  through 
with  that  5000  or  I'll  close  you  up" — so 
you  see  he  is  there  and  does  whatever 
bluffing  is  wanted  himself." 

Cook,  '10,  had  to  go  back  to  the 
woods.  It's  the  old  call,  Cook;  the 
Kansas  prairies  don't  get  that  out  of 
the  system.  The  Club  would  like  to 
hear  from  Cook. 

Brown  (F.  B.  H.)  '04,  is  instructor  in 
Forest  Botany  at  Ohio  University.  He 
was  up  in  Michigan  doing  a  fine  job  of 
field  work  in  accurate  forest  description 
in  the  remaining  virgin  stands  of  South- 
ern Michigan  hardwoods.  This  is  a 
truly  valuable  task.  It  will  not  be  many 
years  before  we  shall  be  exactly  where 
Europe  is  now,  and  debate  what  the  vir- 
gin forest  was  really  like.  And  then 
such  work  as  Brown  is  doing  will  be 
recognized  and  appreciated.  And  none 
better  able  to  do  it  than  our  friends. 

Peavey,  '05,  is  still  at  Corvallis  turn- 
ing out  good  men  for  forestry  work,  get- 
ing  in  line  with  timber  owners,  attend- 
ing their  meetings,  and  putting  some 
good  sense  and  'pep'  into  some  of  their 
Congresses ;  mixes  in  a  little  of  politics 
(  !*)»  at  least  has  a  hand  in  the  state  for- 
estry work,  as  it  should  be.  Oregon  is 
fortunate  in  having  Peavy,  and  the  Club 
sends  regards  and  good  wishes,  and 
invites  you  to  a  "gabfest,"  with  full  at- 
tendance, at  the  Union. 

Stout,  '10,  is  forester  to  the  District 
of  the  Visayas,  and  has  fourteen  rangers, 
of  which  six  are  graduates  of  Mathews' 
school  at  Manila.  Stout  is  looking  wist- 
fully at  Bedford's  layout.  Only  way  to 
do,  Stout,  and  that  is  to  come  back  to 
God's  country  and  settle  down.  From 


all  reports,  it  is  a  confirmed  bachelor 
outfit  over  there  in  the  Islands.  Stout 
is  peaceful,  generally,  but  has  developed 
the  bolo  habit  and  it  seems  that  leads  to 
trouble.  So  last  spring  he  ran  into  the 
real  article;  was  one  of  a  bunch  be- 
sieged by  about  5,000  Moros  (more  or 
less)  in  the  town  of  Jolo.  Fortunately 
the  fence  around  the  town  was  a  wall 
and  too  high  for  the  "brownies,"  or 
else  Stout  might  have  had  to  prove  his 
name.  There  is  some  land  classifica- 
tion, and  Stout  is  getting  sharp  on  sug- 
ar lands.  Better  come  home,  Stout! 

Drake,  '06,  has  had  a  lot  of  fires  to 
fight  this  year  (and  he  really  fights 
them),  for  it  has  been  a  bad  year  in 
Arizona.  In  addition  he  has  had  lots  of 
extras — built  a  "link"  in  the  "ocean-to- 
ocean"  highway  running  through  part  of 
his  forest,  built  over  thirty  miles  of  new 
phone  line,  and  repaired  over  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  old  line.  This,  with  new 
offices,  and  lots  of  law  and  red  tape, 
would  keep  anyone  busy — to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  young  son,  who  arrived 
at  the  Drakes  last  March.  Drake  makes 
a  good  showing  on  his  forest,  a  hand- 
some net  income,  and  is  evidently  one 
of  the  right  type. 

Strothman,  '10,  on  the  California,  has 
been  busy  with  reconnaissance,  type 
maps,  tours  of  inspection,  and  lots  of  the 
work  that  comes  to  a  busy  man  on  a  big 
job.  Incidentally  a  four-pointer  ran  into 
him  and  he  had  to  defend  himself ;  it 
was  a  good  one.  They  worked  hard, 
were  on  the  job,  and  the  fires  which 
threatened  all  of  North  California  evi- 
dently did  not  get  the  start  of  the  boys 
on  the  California. 

Stickney  on  the  Kaniksu  at  Coolin, 
Idaho,  is  not  fond  of  letter  writing.  But 
occasionally  he  drops  a  line,  and  then 
he  always  tells  something  worth  while. 
He  is  chesty  on  the  matter  of  timber 
sales,  and  he  thinks  that  in  White  Pine 


anyway  they  stand  first.  Know  your 
business,  go  ahead  and  do,  and  then 
have  faith  in  your  work — is  a  good  pol- 
icy to  follow.  Some  fine  work  in  detail 
reconnaissance,  protection  and  experi- 
mental work  is  doing  on  the  Kaniksu. 

Fay  Clark,  '12,  on  the  Missoula,  has 
been  busy  mapping ;  uses  plane  table  and 
telescope  alidade,  works  for  16  inches 
to  the  mile,  and  means  to  get  things  ac- 
curate for  report,  and  plan  on  improve- 
ments. It  takes  four  days  per  section, 
but  it  does  the  work,  and  he  thinks  it 
superior  to  the  "guess  and  miss"  method 
of  the  past. 

Gutches,  '09,  has  had  a  busy  time  up 
in  Saskatchewan  (Prince  Albert).  It  is 
rugged  country  for  climate ;  ice  in  the 
wells  on  June  2.  They  are  licking 
things  into  shape  un  in  that  far-off  land ; 
Gutches  reports  trouble  from  rabbits,  so 
that  even  two-inch  trees  were  simply 
chewed  off  and  the  young  stuff  over 
hundreds  of  square  miles  largely  de- 
stroyed. Evidently  need  protection  for 
fox,  wolf,  and  marten  up  in  that  coun- 
try. The  rabbit  has  its  "seed  years," 
and  a  seven-year  period  is  claimed  by  the 
"oldest  inhabitants."  Fire  lines  plowed 
with  ox  teams  are  an  important  item  in 
the  work.  The  oxen  get  the  bit  and 
bridle  same  as  horses.  Much  of  those 
Canadian  Forest  Reserves  has  been  turn- 
ed into  prairie  and  needs  artificial  re- 
stocking, if  it  is  to  pay  for  its  care.  Cor- 
rect, and  planting  will  be  the  only  way, 
and  should  not  be  delayed  in  a  country 
where  it  will  take  one  hundred  years  to 
grow  any  sort  of  a  tree.  Just  now 
Gutches  is  wrestling  hard  with  brush 
disposal  and  protection.  The  country  is 
large,  people  few,  and  danger  from  fire 
(and  rabbits)  very  great  at  times. 

Stretch,  '07,  has  been  right  in  his  ele- 
ment ;  he  handled  reconnaissance  and 
timber  sale  work  in  Lodgepole  on  the 
Wyoming.  He  has  original  ideas  on 


handling  this  class  of  stuff  and  he  has 
six  years  of  experience,  right  in  the 
brush,  to  back  up  what  he  says.  And 
this  sort  of  status  counts,  and  is  going 
to  count  for  more,  right  along.  Smart 
speeches  and  reports  alone  are  not  suffi- 
cient ;  knowledge  and  real  reliable 
knowledge  is  what  is  wanted.  Stretch 
says :  "Don't  get  too  scary  about  fire ; 
a  little  rubbish  on  the  ground  does  no 
harm,  and  the  money  spent  in  extra 
brush  disposal  will  hire  more  patrol." 
Good  doctrine,  Stretch,  but  go  easy,  or 
else  some  people  will  take  it  to  mean 
that  fire  traps  are  wholesome  to  the  for- 
est. Stretch  believes  in  good  work,  and 
the  Bow  is  the  better  for  it  now.  As 
Clark  says,  the  "guess  and  miss"  meth- 
ods have  helped  little,  have  cost  much, 
and  have  hurt  more.  Stick  to  your  plans ; 
know  what  you  have  and  where  it  is,  so 
that  you  can  go  back  and  verify. 

Mosher,  'n,  tells  us  that  he  has  "step- 
ped out  of  the  active  game  for  awhile," 
and  gone  into  other  work.  Hope  it  is 
not  long ;  the  forest  needs  Mosher  and 
he  cannot  live  without  the  brush.  Just 
now  at  279  South  Street,  Houghton, 
Michigan. 

(Editor's  Note:  Since  this  was  writ- 
ten we  have  received  word  that  Mosher 
is  now  a  District  Assistant  at  Missoula, 
Montana.) 

Lyons,  'n,  at  Placerville,  California, 
on  the  Eldorado,  has  been  a  very  busy 
man,  but  he  says  that  he  has  not  forgot- 
ten Michigan  He  has  had  a  try  at 
"Webbs"  in  winter  cruising,  and  his  fin- 
al conclusion  seems  to  be  that  "Webbs" 
and  Skis  are  the  machinations  of  the 
evil  one  and  intended  solely  to  get  a 
tall  man  turned  upside  down  in  about 
20  feet  of  snow,  wondering  how  and 
when  the  pack  is  going  to  let  go,  and 
where  the  instrument  went.  But  he  soon 
mastered  the  affair,  and  recommends  it 
for  guard  practice  in  summer  He  did 


ranger  work  up  in  the  Tahoe  district 
and  agrees  with  Mark  Twain  that  this  is 
a  real  God's  country.  Special  use ;  fire 
prevention ;  talks  to  the  resorters  and 
campers  were  much  in  his  line  last  sum- 
mer, and  he  likes  the  practical  more  than 
the  mere  "scientific !"  In  any  case  we 
know  that  Lyons  is  just  the  man  for  the 
place,  and  that  if  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  the  people  there  are  no  men  in 
the  service  who  can  lay  it  over  Lyons. 
Lyons  believes  in  the  Eldorado ;  "she 
hasn't  cut  her  teeth  yet,"  and  we  here 
believe  that  the  Eldorado  is  lucky  in 
having  Lyons,  even  if  he  is  no  states' 
rights  and  "turn-them-over"  kind  of  Bull 
Moose. 

Winegar,  '10,  with  the  C.  P.  Ry,  at 
Montreal,  has  been  doing  some  excellent 
work  during  the  past  three  years.  In 
fact,  not  a  little  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  this  company  is  di- 
rectly due  to  Winegar's  sense,  energy, 
and  tact,  coupled  with  a  keen  interest 
and  loyalty  in  the  cause  in  which  he 
works.  Winegar  is  the  kind  of  forester 
who  ought  to  strike  out  for  himself  and 
run  his  own  woods  before  long. 

Metcalf,  '12,  went  out  into  district  six 
and  got  tired  waiting;  accepted  a  place 
with  C.  P.  R.  and  did  like  Caesar,  sim- 
ply saw  and  won.  He  has  been  with 
Winegar  in  the  Eastern  end  of  the  works 
and  has  done  a  variety  of  things,  the 
most  exhilerating  being  the  assessment 
of  damage  in  burns  along  the  railways. 
Metcalf  has  not  forgotten  his  nice  ways, 
his  music  and  his  humor.  He  still  picks 
the  strings  and  picks  over  the  magazines 
for  stuff  for  campfire  use.  His  last  is 
a  definition  of  a  tree  which  has  it  over 
Sudworth  by  a  mile.  But  he  says  that 
a  definition  is  of  little  use  when  timber 
is  such  that  you  stop  with  admiration 
at  a  clump  of  Jack  Pine,  and  regard  with 
awe  a  twelve-inch  Spruce. 

Baker,  '12,  is  at  St.  Michel  des  Sain- 


tes,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and 
how  he  can  stand  so  much  religion  in 
his  stationery  is  quite  a  puzzle  to  the 
Club.  He  has  been  on  the  usual  stunt 
in  the  "well-wooded"  Canada,  i.  e.,  hunt- 
ing for  some  land  that  is  "more  thor- 
oughly cut  over,"  which  means  that  most 
of  them  belong  here,  and  a  stick  of 
timber  is  a  gem  (?).  He  also  made 
growth  studies,  (Don't  be  too  finicky, 
Baker,  a  half-century  more  on  the  ro- 
tation will  hardly  be  noticed.)  He  is 
also  hobnobbing  with  a  real  live  count, 
a  Mr.  Alphone  de  Zellen,  and  other  dig- 
nitaries from  Eberswalde  and  other 
well  known  places.  Baker  says  the 
training  in  Eberswalde  was  very  help- 
ful to  the  gentleman,  but  that  they  had 
to  turn  him  to  nursery  work  for  fear 
of  losing  him.  Baker  is  a  good  corres- 
pondent and  at  least  mentions  the  fact 
that  he  hears  from  a  few  of  the  other 
boys. 

Cronk,  '12,  is  out  at  Port  Haney,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  doing  a  little  of  ever>  - 
thing.  He  approves  of  the  questions  sent 
out,  is  still  much  interested  in  school ; 
promises  to  come  for  a  Conference; 
does  not  think  that  he  has  had  too  much 
of  the  brush  for  experience,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  had  more  variety 
of  work  than  perhaps  any  man  out.  "Not 
much  money  in  it,"  he  says,  "but  I  can- 
not afford  to  be  without  it."  At  the 
same  time  he  believes  in  getting  out  and 
getting  acquainted,  and  learning  things 
besides  your  little  job.  Cronk  is  on  the 
right  track,  and  the  Club  wants  to  see 
him  succeed  and  make  things  hum  in 
private  work  that  counts. 

Peck,  '05,  in  Albuquerque,  is  getting 
the  brevity  habit,  which  simply  means 
that  his  administration  work  takes 
enough  time  without  writing  outside 


correspondence.  But  he  filled  out  the 
questions  faithfully,  and  is  alive  to  the 
progress  of  Michigan. 

Starker,  '12,  says  he  is  thin  and  tough 
and  in  fine  spirits;  enjoys  the  work  on 
the  Whitman.     He  has  had  a  hand  in  a 
lot  of   good   timber   sales,   looked   after 
scaling   and   brush   disposal,   and   thinks 
it  is  great  stuff.     "Had  a  big  windfall 
in    a   cutting,    which,"    he    says,    "proves 
that  even  Yellow  Pine  in  selection  sys- 
tem  needs  care  on   the  point  of   wind- 
storm,  and   can   hardly   stand   a   75   per 
cent,    removal."      Dead    right,    Starker, 
the    safest    thing,    to    start    with,    is    to 
leave  a  decent  stand  that  will  hold  on. 
Nellis,  '11,  rips  them  up  the  back.  He 
sailed  in  on  poor  Editor  Mills  and  told 
him  the  News  from  The  Field  was  evi- 
dently  fiction,   amply   mixed   with   error 
and  padded  with  hot  air.     He  proceed- 
ed to  tell  him  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned there  is  no  need  keeping  on  with 
the  old  story  of  house-to-house  peddling 
of  information ;  that  he  has  quit  the  Cen- 
sus enumeration  of  broom  handle  works, 
and  soap  factories  using  shavings,  and 
McG.  packing  boxes;  that  he  is  not  go- 
ing to  get  nearer  the  "brush"  as  previ- 
ously reported,  but  that  he  is  now  in  the 
woods  and  doing  work  in  the  study  of 
utilization  of  blight-killed  Chestnut,  and 
that  this  work  offers  the  best  of  chances 
for    intensive    work   in    Utilization,    and 
that    more    valuable    statements    of    re- 
sults of  these  studies  have  gone  out.  Al- 
so, that  the  office  of   Wood  Utilization 
is  no  more,  but  that  it  has  shed  its  skin, 
and  is  now  the  office  of   Industrial   In- 
vestigation. 

This  entire  confession  is  made  by  the 
editors  and  their  helpers  in  a  spirit  of 
true  meekness  and  apology,  and  in  the 


hope  of  being  more  accurate  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Birch,  '13,  has  been  on  the  Sierra,  do- 
ing a  variety  of  work,  from  "June  i  ith" 
to  laying  out  resort  and  camper's  lots 
about  the  lakes,  and  tending  to  petty 
correspondence.  He  believes  in  the  Si- 
erra as  well  as  the  Kern,  thinks  the  elec- 
tric car  and  engine  is  coming  soon,  and 
that  the  mountain  forests  will  be  devel- 
oped immensely  during  the  next  ten 
years,  Those  power  plants  with  falls 
of  over  2000  feet  and  plenty  of  water  at 
that,  are  enough  to  make  one  stop  and 
wonder  what  next.  The  summer  was 
hot  and  dry  on  the  Sierra  and  every- 

»body  was  on  the  jump  and  lookout,  but 
the  results  of  organization  are  telling 
in  California,  and  while  the  state  al- 
lows Tanalpais  to  burn  almost  in  the 
city  limits  of  Frisco,  the  great  National 
Forests  came  through  without  great 
losses.  And  those  great  summer  days 
on  the  backbone  of  the  Continent!  No 
wonder  one  loves  the  Sierra ! 

Goddard,  '13,  has  been  with  the  Priest 
River  Experiment  Station,  and  enjoys 
the  brush  and  the  work  in  spite  of  the 
skeeters  and  flies  which  evidently  put 
on  special  frills  this  year.  He  writes  the 
most  enjoyable  letters  and  the  club 
hopes  that  he  may  continue  in  this,  and 
not  drop  in  with  the  rank  of  the  silent 
ones.  Goddard  likes  the  Kaniksu,  and 
no  wonder,  for  Priest  Lake  is  a  great 
pool  even  in  a  storm,  with  old  Dave 
Coolin  at  the  sail,  holding  the  sheet  with 
a  suspender.  They  are  trying  lots  of 
interesting  things  in  cruising,  among 
them  the  empirical  yield  studies,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  things  in  which  God- 
dard is  specially  interested  and  compe- 
tent. 


St.  Clair,  '12,  is  with  the  C.  P.  R., 
headquarters  Calgary.  He  has  had  a 
busy  summer,  with  over  70  men  in  the 
field  doing  reconnaissance. 

Wegner,  '12,  is  with  St.  Clair,  and 
quite  a  bunch  of  Michigan  men  were  out 
with  them  during  the  summer  months. 
St.  Clair  is  interested  particuarly  in  the 
"immediate  future"  ;  "get  the  stuff  cruis- 
ed and  get  it  out,  and  do  it  cheaply," 
seems  to  be  his  motto,  and  he  is  wonder- 
ing if  he  would  not  have  been  better  off 
if  he  had  put  in  his  two  years  in  a  log- 
ging enterprise.  Better  come  back  for 
a  conference,  St.  Clair,  and  talk  it  over. 

Conover,  '13,  is  at  Grant  Pass,  Ore- 
gon, and  has  as  bailywick  the  great 
range  of  the  Siskiyous.  Has  been  on 
"June  nth"  watching  for  fires,  and  do- 
ing the  usual  varieties.  He  is  looking 
for  an  antidote  for  grasshoppers,  for 
these  pests  seem  immune  and  have  a 
penchant  for  seedlings  of  the  Sugar 
Pine,  and  Port  Orford  Cedar.  He  is 
planning  a  combination  of  nursery  and 
turkey  ranch,  which  is  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory "working  plan,"  especially  as 
Thanksgiving  is  near  at  hand.  Conover 
did  some  plane  table  work  in  the  Smith 
River,  likes  the  board,  since  compass 
has  too  many  notions  in  that  country. 
Has  been  watching  Redwood  logging, 
and  is  not  impressed  with  it  from  any 
point,  even  as  to  camp  sanitation.  But 
he  does  get  enthusiastic  when  he  speaks 
of  stands  running  fourty  million  to  the 
fourty  (!),  with  plenty  of  trees  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter  and  over.  We  shall 
miss  you,  Conover,  better  come  back 
for  a  conference. 

There  is  really  lots  more  to  report, 
but  the  editor  shakes  his  head,  and  so 
good  night ! 


JUST  NOTES. 


The  "come-backs"  to  the  school  this 
year,  from  the  field,  most  of  whom 
have  been  out  about  a  year,  include  the 
following : 

Kraebel,  C.  J.,  '12. — Has  been  on 
the  Siuslaw,  the  Columbia,  and  at  the 
Wind  River  Experiment  Station ;  has 
been  connected  with  studies  and  inves- 
tigative work. 

Murdock,  '12, — At  Charlevoix  City,  at 
Cheboygan,  and  Springvale,  Michigan ; 
has  acted  as  Fire  Warden ;  also  scaling 
work. 

Plumb,  H.  L.,  '12  —  With  the  Service 
in  Washington  and  Oregon,  on  the  Sno- 
qualmie,  the  Ochoco,  the  Cascade,  the 
Siuslaw,  and  the  Columbia. 

Ramsdell,  W.  F.,  '12,— In  District  Five 
on  the  Tahoe,  as  a  guard  and  in  recon- 
naissance work,  at  the  Wind  River  Ex- 
periment Station,  in  a  logging  camp  in 
Washington,  and  at  Mill  City,  Oregon. 

Schaefer,  O.  F.,— With  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision. 

Siggers,  '12, — With  the  Pennsylvania 
Chestnut  Blight  Commission,  and  in 
South  Carolina  in  the  Forest  Service 
surveying  proposed  Government  lands — 
under  the  Week's  law. 

Weber,  W.  W.,  '12,— On  the  Whitman 
National  Forest  in  Eastern  Oregon,  in 
reconnaissance  work  and  sclaing. 

Weitknecht,  R.  H.,  '14.,— In  District 
Six  on  National  Forests,  in  land  class- 
ification work  and  studies. 


Williams,  C.  M.,  '12, — Lumberman  for 
W.  B.  Nimmons  Co.,  Tight  Barrel  Head- 
ing, in  Arkansas. 


Professor  Roth  and  Regent  Beal  were 
appointed  by  President  Harry  B.  Hutch- 
ins  to  represent  the  university  at  the 
Conservation  Congress  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  during  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 17.  Professor  Lovejoy  attended  as 
a  delegate  from  the  Michigan  State  For- 
estry Association. 


Professor  Roth  and  Professor  Love- 
joy  attended  the  Convention  of  the 
Michigan  State  Forestry  Association  at 
Muskegon.  Professor  Roth  was  elected 
Vice  President  of  this  organization  for 
the  coming  year,  and  Professor  Lovejoy 
was  re-elected  Secretary. 


At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Club 
held  on  October  8,  the  dues  for  this 
year  were  raised  from  $1.00  to  $1.50 
for  active  members  now  in  school. 
This  will  allow  for  a  permanent  Field 
Day  fund,  and  will  put  the  Club  on  a 
firm  footing.  The  committees  for  the 
coming  year  were  appointed  by  President 
Valiton. 


At  the  second  business  meeting,  the 
Club  determined  on  the  time  of  meeting 
as  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of 
each  month.  The  group  system  was  ex- 
plained and  a  list  of  the  leaders  and 
their  assistants  given  out. 


JUST  A  RANGER. 


I  don't  care  for  stand-up  collars, 
Lawns  shaved  smooth  and  green; 
Men  a-scrambling  after  dollars — 
Wagons  run  by  gasoline. 
Just  give  me  a  horse  and  saddle, 
Every  day  without  a  frill, 
With  the  forest  sun  a-shining 
On  a  hundred  miles  of  hill. 

Just  a  ranger,  just  a  ranger. 
Riding  along,  climbing  higher, 
Over  trails  lined  with  danger 
On  the  way  to  a  forest  fire. 


Just  a  ranger,  just  a  ranger, 
I  don't  envy  kings  or  czars, 
When  the  coyotes  down  the  valley 
Start  a-singing  to  the  stars. 

When  my  last  trail  is  ended, 
And  my  final  bacon's  curled, 
And  the  last  great  fire  is  finished, 
At  the  wind-up  of  the  world; 
I  don't  want  no  harps,  nor 
Robes  nor  fussed-up  things; 
Just  let  me  ride  the  starry  ranges 
On  a  pinto  horse  with  wings. 


When  my  feet  are  in  the  stirrups 
And  my  horse  goes  like  he'd  bust ; 
With  his  hoofs  a-flashing  lightning 
From  a  golden  cloud  of  dust. 
And  the  crying  of  the  eagle 
Comes  a-flying  down  the  wind. 
Then  a  better  life  than  ranging 
Would  be  mighty  hard  to  find. 


Just  a  ranger,  just  a  ranger, 
Nothing  I'd  like  half  so  well 
As  a-rounding  up  fire-fighters 
That  have  wandered  off  from  hell. 

W.  LAUBENGAYER. 


Just  a  ranger,  just  a   ranger, 
Riding  along,   climbing  higher, 
Over  trails  lined  with  danger 
On  the  way  to  a  forest  fire. 

I  don't  need  no  picture 
When  the  sunset  does  its  best, 
A-shining  on  the  forest 
And  the  mountains  toward  the  west. 
And  your  opery  looks   foolish 
When  the  night  bird  starts  his  tune, 
And  the  forest  silver-mounted 
By  the  touches  of  the  moon. 


(Editor's  Note:  Just  to  show  that  the 
crude  and  unfinished  forester,  whose 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  this  world  is 
supposed  by  many  people  to  be  limited 
entirely  to  the  woods  and  uncivilized 
distant  regions  of  the  earth,  is  capable 
of  getting  away  with  something  other 
than  the  rough  work  of  the  woods,  we 
print  the  above  song  without  music, 
written  by  W.  Laubengayer,  '14.) 


DIRECTORY. 


DIRECTORY   OF  MEN   WHO   HAVE 

ATTENDED  THE  U.   OF  M. 

FORESTRY  SCHOOL. 


Alden,  Whiting,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  Forest  Assistant  to  C.  P. 
R. 

Armstrong,  L.  J.,  B.  S.,  '13,  Ann  Arbor. 

Baker,  Kelts  C.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Grand 
Mere,  Quebec,  Laurentide  Paper  Co. 

Barnes,  C.  M.,  A.B.,  1018  S.  5th  Ave., 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

Barr,  H.  L.,  A.B,  Wabash  University. 
131  S.  Washington  St.,  Crawfords- 
yille,  Ind. 

Barrus,  Geo.  L.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  New  York  State  Forest  Ser- 
vice. 

Bassett,  R.  E.,  A.B.,  '13,  Ann  Arbor,  City 
Forester. 

Beattie,  H.  M.,  Norwalk.  O. 

Bedford,  John  M.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910.  Kla- 
math  Falls,  Ore.  Forester,  U.  S.  In- 
dian Service. 

Birch,  D.  C.,  B.S.,  'n,  M.  S.  F.,  '13, 
Shaver,  Cal.  U.  S.  F.  S. 

Bliss,  Z.  E.,  A.B.,  1905.  Houston,  Tex- 
as. Nursery  work. 

Blumer,  J.  C.,  1905,  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 
Care  of  Com.  of  Conservation. 

Boerker,  R.  H.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Quin- 
cy,  Cal.  Forest  Assistant.  Feather 
River  Experiment  Station. 

Bradfield,  W.  E.,  M.  S.  F.,  1005,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  M. 

Bravo,  Hylton  L.,  A.B.,  Amherst  Col- 
lege. L'Anse,  Mich.  With  Marshall- 
Butters  Lumber  Co. 


Brower,  Asa  L.,  M.  S.  F.,  1908,  Kamas, 
Utah.  Forest  Assistant,  Uinta  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Brown,  F.  B.  H.,  M.A.  Instructor  Bot- 
any, Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus.  O. 

Bruner,  E.  M.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Andrews, 
N.  C.  Forest  Assistant,  Appalachian 
Forest  Service. 

Chenay,  H.  F.,  Detroit  Trust  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Cheyney,  E.  W.,  250  S.  44th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Clapp,  E.  H.,  A.B.,  1905,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Forest  Inspector  in  Silvicul- 
ture. 

Clark,  Harold  C.,  M.  S.  F.,  "1910,*  Keene, 
N.  H. 

Clark,  F.  G.,  A.B.,  1911,  Missoula,  Mont. 
Forest  Assistant,  Missoula  National 
Forest. 

Clifford,  E.  C.,  1906,  Sheridan,  Mont., 
Deputy  Forest  Supervisor,  Madison 
National  Forest. 

Cobbs,  J.  L.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Conover,  C.  J.,  B.S.,  'n,  M.  S.  F.  '13, 
Grant's  Pass,  Ore.  Forest  Assistant 
Siskiyou  National  Forest. 

Cook,  Irwin  W.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910,  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho.  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry. 

Coulson,  E.  H.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Missoula, 
Mont.  Dist.  Assistant,  U.  S.  F.  S. 

Craig,  Robert,  Jr.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910,  He- 
bo,  Ore.  Siuslaw  National  Forest. 

Criswell,  C.  R.,  A.B.,  1913,  Paw  Paw, 
Mich. 

Cronk,  C.  P.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Portland, 
Ore.  With  J.  D.  Lacey  Co. 


Daniels,  L.  E.,  B.S.,  1911,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

de  Nancrede,  H.  W.,  A.B.,  1908,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho.  Forest  Assistant, 
Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest. 

Dickson,  J.  R.,  M.  S.  F.,  1908,  Dauph- 
in, Man.  Forest  Assistant,  Canadian 
Forest  Service. 

Drake,  W.  M.,  M.  S.  F.,  1906,  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.  Forest  Supervisor,  Coconino 
National  Forest. 

Dubvar,  J.  F.,  A.B.,  '13,  Northville,  Mich. 

Duppert,  W.  J.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910,  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  Nursery  work. 

Duthie,  G.  A.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Laramie, 
Wyo.  Forest  Supervisor,  Medicine 
Bow  National  Forest. 

Dwindle,  J.  K.,  Thompson  Falls,  Mont., 
Forest  Assistant,  Cabinet  National 
Forest. 

Eas,terbrooks,  R...  H.,  553  Ce.tfar  Ave., 
Long  Beach. 

Evans,  O.  M.,  A.B.,  1909,  Weaverville, 
Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Trinity  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Everett,  H.,  M.  S.  F.,  1904.  U.  S.  For- 
est Service,  later  in  the  Philippine 
Forest  Service,  where  he  lost  his  life 
at  the  hands  of  natives,  June,  1908. 

Farquhar,  H.  H.,  1909,  Missoula,  Mont. 
Forest  Assistant,  Jefferson  National 
Forest,  now  in  charge  of  planting,  in 
District  Office. 

Fish,  R.  L.,  A.B.,  '13,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Frothingham,  E.  H.,  M.  S.  F.,  1906, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Forest  Examiner, 
Silvics  Work,  Forest  Service. 

Gardner,  E.  W.,  A.B.,  1912,  968  Han- 
cock St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Goddard,  H.  W.,  A.B.,  '11,  M.  S.  F.,  '13. 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  U.  S.  F.  S. 

Goetz,  C.  H.,  B.S.,  1908,  Coulmbus,  O. 
Professor  of  Forestry,  Ohio  State 
University. 


Gooch,  W.  L.,  A.B.,  1912,  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Idaho.  Forest  Assistant,  Coeur 
d'Alene  National  Forest. 

Goode,  R.  H.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Gould,  C.  W.,  A.  B.,  1910,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Statistician,  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, Branch  of  Products. 

Graff,  H.  A.,  A.B.,  1907,  1908,  McCall, 
Idaho.  Forest  Supervisor,  Idaho  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Green,  Howard  A.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich. 

Green,  Geo.  R.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  State 
College,  Pa.  Instructor  in  Forestry, 
Penn  State  College. 

Grossman,  H.  J.,  A.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Great 
Falls,  Mont.  U.  S.  F.  S.  Exp.  Station. 

Gutches,  G.  A.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Prince 
Albert,  Sask.  Forest  Inspector,  Ca- 
nadian Forest  Service. 

Hamilton,  R.  A. ;  Calgary,  Alta.  Forestry 
Branch  of  C.  P.  R. 

Han,  Ngan,  M.  S.  F.,'  1911,  Peking, 
China,  University  of  Nanking,  Dept. 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Harrington,  C.  L.,  A.B.,  '13,  Boulder 
Jet.,  Wis. 

Hastings,  W.  J.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910,  Port- 
land, Ore.  Deputy  Forest  Supervi- 
sor, Columbia  National  Forest. 

Headsten,  Edw.  W.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Re- 
public, Wash.  Forest  Assistant,  Col- 
ville  National  Forest. 

Henderson,  H.  L.,  Carson,  Wash.,  on  Co- 
lumbia National  Forest. 

Hill.  C.  L.,  M.  S.  F.,  1905,  Northfork, 
Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Sierra  National 
Forest. 

Holroyd,  H.  B.,  B.S.,  (Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College)  1905,  Muncie,  Ind.  In- 
vestigator of  Utilization  of  Wood 
Waste. 

Hopkins,  A.  S.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  14* 
Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Secy-Tr-^as. 


of    Fisher   &   Bryant   Co.,    Consulting 
Foresters. 

Hopson,  R.  E.,  A.B.,  1910,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.  Forest  Assistant,  Arkansas  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Janes,  L.  L.,  A.B.,  Harrison,  Ark.    For- 
est Assistant,  Ozark  National  Forest. 
Jennings,      C.    M.,    A.B.,      Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

Jotter,  E.  V.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909.  Weaver- 
ville,  Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Trinity 
National  Forest. 

Kempfer,  W.  H.,  A.B.,  1906,  Madison, 
Wis.  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
Keplinger,  Petre,  M.  S.  F.,  1908,  Wa- 
gon Wheel  Gap,  Colo.  Forest  Exam- 
iner, Wagon  Wheel  Gap  Experiment 
Station. 

King,  Rex,  A.B.,  1909,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.  Forest  Assistant,  Arkansas  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Knapp,  M.  D.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Manilla, 

P.    I.     University   of   the    Philippines. 

Knoch,  H.  G.,  A.B.,  '13,  Carson,  Wash., 

on  Columbia  National  Forest. 
Koehler,    Arthur,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Xylotomist,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
Kollman,  Chas.,  Coppervale,  Lassen  Co., 
Cal.    Ranger,  Lassen  National  Forest. 
Kotok,  E.  I.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Sisson,  Cal. 
Forest  Assistant,  Shasta  National  For- 
est. 

Kiimmel,   J.    F.,    M.    S.    F.,    1907,    Beck 
Building,    Portland,    Ore.      In    charge 
of  planting  in  District  6.  U.   S.   For- 
est Service. 
Lamley,    H.    A.,    A.B.,    1912,    Blissfield, 

Mich. 

Larsen,  Louis  T.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.  In  District  Office. 
Leavitt,  Clyde,  M.  S.  F.,  1904,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Forester  to  Canadian  Conser- 
vation Commission. 


Lewis,  H.  T.,  B.S.,  '13.  Eugene,  Ore. 
Ranger  on  Siuslaw  National  Forest. 

Lindsay,  H.  F.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Missoula, 
Mont.  Forest  Assistant,  Bitterroot 
National  Forest. 

Lovejoy,  P.  S.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Lyons,  Geo.  W.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Placer- 
ville,  Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Eldor- 
ado National  Forest. 

McCarthy,  E.  F.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Forestry,  Syracuse,  University. 

McDuff,  N.  F.,  A.B.,  1907,  Grant's  Pass, 
Ore.  Forest  Supervisor,  Siskiyou  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Maris,  H.  B.,  A.B.,  1909,  Jackson,  Wyo., 
Forest  Assistant,  Teton  National  For- 
est. 

Matheson,  F.  D.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Elk- 
horn,  Wis. 

Mathews,  D.  M.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Manilla, 
P.  L,  University  of  the  Philippines. 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  Philippine  Forest 
Service,  Inspector  on  the  ^Island  of 
Negros,  now  Professor  of  Forestry  at 
Manilla,  P.  I. 

McGrillus,  G.  C.,  Carson,  Wash.,  on 
Columbia  National  Forest. 

Metcalf,  Woodbridge,  M.  S.  F.,  1912, 
Montreal,  Ont.,  Quebec.  Forest  As- 
sistant to  C.  P.  R. 

Mitchell,  H.  W.,  B.S.,  '13,  Frederick, 
Mich.,  Camp  12. 

Moody,  F.  B.,  M.  S.  F.,  1906.  Profes- 
sor of  Forestry,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Morill,  F.  W.,  A.B.,  1911,  South  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.  With  American  For- 
estry Co. 

Morris,  W.  W.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho.  Forest  Examiner, 
Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest. 


Morrison,  J.  R.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colo.  Forest  Assist- 
ant, Holy  Cross  National  Forest. 

Morse,  Chester  B.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho.  Forest  Supervisor, 
Targhee  National  Forest. 

Mosher,  F.  J.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Missoula, 
Mont.  District  Assistant,  U.  S.  N.  F. 

Muck,  Lee,  Klammoth  Falls,  Ore.,  U.  S. 
Indian  Service. 

Munns,  E.  N.,  A.B.,  1911,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Angeles 
National  Forest. 

Murphy,  L.  H.,  A.B.,  '13,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Nellis,  Jesse  C.,  B.S.  1911,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Department  of  Products,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

Nicholson,  N.  O.,  A.B.,  '13,  on  Columbia 
National  Forest. 

Nottage,  M.  W.,  A.B.,  1912,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Noy,  E.  D.,  B.S.,  1912,  902  E.  Second 
St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  Private  For- 
estry Work. 

Peavey,  Geo.  W.,  M.  S.  F.,  1904,  Cor- 
vallis,  Ore.  Professor  of  Forestry, 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College. 

Peck,  Allen  S.,  Ph.B.  1905,  Luna-Otero 
Bldg.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Assistant 
District  Forester,  District  3,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

Phillips,  F.  J.,  M.  S.  F.,  1906.  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry  in  University  of 
Nebraska  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
1911. 

Pierce,  Roy  G.,  M.  S.  F.,  1907,  116 
Ardmore  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Pottinger,  J.  H.,  A.B.  1912,  Assistant  in 
Forestry,  U.  of  Mich. 

Pound,  E.  H.,  A.B.,  1911,  426  Manse 
St.,  Montreal,  Que.  McGill  Univer- 
sity. 


Preston,  J.  F.,  A.B.,  1907,  Hammond 
Blk.,  Misoula,  Mont.  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Forester  in  charge  of  office  of 
operations  at  District  Office. 

Randies,  Quincey,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  M.  Forest  Assistant  in 
charge  of  Timber  Sale  Inspection  in 

Arkansas  for  District  3,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 

Ransome,  Webster  H.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910, 
Libby,  Mont.  Forest  Assistant,  Koo- 
tenai,  National  Forest. 

Reed,  H.  R.,  A.B.,  1912,  Cheboygan, 
Mich. 

Reitz,  F.  A.,  A.B.,  '13,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Reynolds,  D.  B.,  A.B.,  1909,  John  Day, 
Ore.  Deputy  Forest  Supervisor,  Mal- 
heur  National  Forest. 

Roth,  W.  A.,  A.B.,  '13,  Chicago,  111. 

Sackett,  H.  S.,  A.B.,  1906.  With  For- 
est Products  Co.,  Whitney  Central 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Forest  Products  Co. 

Saxtoh,  James  B.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910,  Fort 
Simcoe,  Wash.  Forester,  U.  S.  In- 
dian Service. 

Scherer,  Norman  W.,  B.S.,  1912,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Forestry,  Univ.  of 
Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Schlapp,  Philip,  B.S.,  1912.  M.  S.  F. 
1913.  Ft.  Madison,  la. 

Scott,  F.  F.,  Marion,  O. 

Shepard,  E.  C.,  M.  S.  F.  1911,  Logan, 
Utah,  Forest  Assistant,  Cache  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Skeels,  Dorr,  Libby,  Mont.  Logging 
Engineer,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Smith,  B.  T.,  A.B.,  1912,  International 
Falls,  Mont. 

Smith,  C.  Stowell,  A.B.,  1905.  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Assistant  District  Forester,  Dis- 
trict 5,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 


Smith,  H.  R.,  A.B.,  1911,  Collins,  Mo. 
With  Okatoma  Saw  Mill  Co. 

Smith,  R.  J.,  B.S.,  University  of  Maine, 
M.  S.  F.  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  Coeur 
d'Alene  National  Forest. 

Smith,  Seward  D.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910,  Ma- 
jestic Blk.,  Denver,  Colo.  In  charge 
of  planting  in  District  2,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 

Spaulding,  T.  C.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  Wal- 
lace, Idaho.  Forest  Supervisor,  St. 
Joe  National  Forest. 

Sponsler,  O.  L.,  A.B.,  1910,  A.M.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Junior  Professor  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

St.  Clair,  R.  C.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.  Forest  Assistant  with  C. 
P.  R.  Co. 

Starker,  C.  J.,  B.S.  Beck  Bldg.,  Port- 
land, Ore.  Forest  Assistant,  doing 
special  work  in  District  Office. 

Stedman,  E.  B.,  A.B.,  1912,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  Reconnaissance  work  with  C. 
P.  R.  Co. 

Stephen,  John  W.,  M.  S.  F.,  1907,  2191 
S.  Saline  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 
University. 

Stewart,  Sidney  S.,  M.  S.  F.,  1909,  St. 
Salmon,  Idaho.  Deputy  Supervisor 
Salmon  National  Forest. 

Stickney,  Mallory  N.,  A.B.,  1906,  New- 
port, Wash.  Forest  Supervisor,  Ka- 
niksu  National  Forest. 

Stock,  J.  F.,  A.B.,  '12.  M.  S.  F.,  '13. 
Laramie,  Wyo.  Ranger  on  Medicine 
Bow  National  Forest. 

Stout,  Heber  G.,  M.  S.  F.,  1910,  Iloilo 
Iloilo,  P.  I.  Philippine  Forest  Ser- 
vice, i  «| 

Stretch,  R.  A.,  A.B.,  1007,  Afton,  Wyo. 
Forest  Assistant,  Wyoming  National 
Forest. 


Strothman,  Sylvester  H.,  M.  S.  F.  1910, 
Willows,  Cal.  Forest  Assistant,  Cali- 
fornia National  Forest. 

Sweeney,  M.  J.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Durango, 
Colo.  Black  Hills  National  Forest,  in 
charge  of  reconnaissance. 

Tribe,  W.  F.,  A.B.,  1912,  Emmett,  Idaho. 

Walsh,  G.  W.,  A.  B.,  Evanston,  111. 

Warner,  J.  D.,  M.  S.  F.  1905,  Living- 
ston, Mont.  Forest  Supervisor,  Ab- 
saroka  National  Forest. 

Wegner,  F.  A.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Calgary, 
Alta.  C.  P.  R.  Co.  Forest  Assistant. 

Welch,  J.  R.,  B.S.  1913,  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  Snoqualmie  National  Forest. 

West,  H.  E.,  M.  S.  F.,  1912,  Ferris,  Cal. 

Wetmore,  F.  W.,  A.B.,  1908,  10  Grante, 
Mexico  City,  Mex.  Consulting  For- 
ester with  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Mexico. 

White,  W.  W.,  M.  S.  F.,  1906,  Missoula, 
Mont.  Forest  Supervisor,  Bitterroot 
National  Forest. 

Whitney,  C.  N.,  A.B.,  1907,  Anaconda, 
Mont.  Forest  Assistant,  Deerlodge 
National  Forest. 

Williams,  E.  B.,  Jackson,  Mo. 

Williams,  W.  H.  E.,  A.B.,  1912,  Nor- 
way, Mich. 

Wilson,  H.  R.,  A.B.  1912,  South  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.  With  American  For- 
estry Co. 

Winegar,  Merril,  ex.  1908,  Montreal, 
Quebec.  Forest  Assistant  to  C.  P. 
R.  Co. 

Wood,  T.  M.  H.,  Hebo,  Ore.,  on  Sius- 
law  National  Forest. 

Wulff,  V.  J.,  A.B.,  1908,  Sonora,  Cal. 

Young,  Leigh  J.,  M.  S.  F.,  1911,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Instructor  in  Forestry, 
University  of  Michigan. 

Zavitz,  E.  J.,  M.  S.  F.,  1905,  Guelph, 
Ont.  Provincial  Forester,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry,  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College. 
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TWO  SMOKERS  AND  GOOD  FELLOWSHIP. 


There  seems  to  be  nothing  like  a  pipe, 
a  cigar,  or  a  cigarette,  according  to  in- 
dividual taste,  and  "sinkers"  or  "wien- 
ers" and  coffee  to  cement  a  group  of 
students  together.  These  elements 
have  certainly  helped  greatly  in  welding 
the  Club  into  a  solid  unit,  in  enlarging 
it  to  the  promising  proportions  it  now 
holds,  and  in  bringing  together  the  For- 
estry students  of  every  class  into  a  For- 
estry Department.  The  Club  has  held 
two  smokers  so  far  this  year,  and  it 
seems  as  if  every  Forester  in  the  univer- 
sity from  Professor  Roth  down  to  the 
Freshman  who  merely  has  a  "hunch" 
that  he  will  "take  up  Forestry,"  has  been 
on  deck.  According  to  our  calendar  the 
first  one  occurred  on  December  3rd  and 
the  second  one  on  January  21st. 

At  the  first  affair  O.  F.  Schaefer  gave 
a  short  talk  on  "Winter  Reconnaissance," 
based  on  some  of  his  work  in  the  Lake 
Superior  country  for  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific. In  introduction,  he  showed  the 
uselessness  of  looking  to  Canada  for  our 
future  timber  supply  after  our  own 


should  be  exhausted;  with  the  single 
exception  of  pulp  wood,  which  is  the 
only  kind  of  timber  which  that  country 
has  more  of  than  we  have.  He  told  of 
the  vast  areas  lying  between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  James  Bay,  classed  on  the 
government  maps  as  timber  lands,  which 
often  contained  nothing  more  than  small 
spruce  and  tamarack,  birch,  poplar,  and 
jack  pine.  Also  of  the  great  areas  of 
unknown  extent  which  have  been  burn- 
ed over,  often  repeatedly.  How,  when 
burned  over  only  once,  such  areas  usu- 
ally reclothe  themselves  with  second 
growth  birch,  poplar  and  jack  pine;  but 
how  when  the  fires  are  repeated,  the 
soil  is  usually  entirely  destroyed,  the 
bare  rock  being  left.  As  to  his  cruising, 
the  object  of  which  was  mainly  to  locate 
tie  timber,  he  said  that  this  railroad  is 
now  using  ties  of  pine,  spruce,  tama- 
rack, and  hemlock,  treated  or  other- 
wise, with  a  view  to  cutting  down  tie 
imports  from  the  "States."  The  cruis- 
ing was  done  very  extensively,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  methods  used  in  the 


Forest  Service.  The  winter  work  last- 
ed from  the  middle  of  January  until  the 
middle  of  April,  and  all  work  was  done 
on  snow  shoes,  using  dogs  and  tobog- 
gans for  freighting.  Among  the  chief 
advantages  of  winter  reconnaissance  in 
the  Superior  country  he  mentioned  the 
following : — the  freighting  is  easy  and 
economical  with  dog  teams ;  control  lines, 
traverses,  or  meanders  are  easily  run  on 
the  frozen  surfaces  of  lakes  or  rivers ; 
lakes,  streams,  and  swamps  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  running  of  strips ;  mos- 
quitos,  black  flies,  and  other  insect  pests 
are  out  of  the  way.  Among  the  main 
disadvantages  he  said  that, — the  intense 
cold  often  interferes  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  men;  and  the  deep  snow  is  a 
hindrance  in  running  strips,  and  at  the 
same  time  hinders  the  study  of  soil  and 
ground  cover.  He  concluded,  however, 
that  winter  is  the  most  favorable  season 
for  cruising  in  this  region. 

After  Schaefer's  talk,  coffee,   "wien- 


ers," and  the  "sour  stuff"  in  sandwich 
form,  were  passed  around,  and  the  bunch 
"stuck"  till  the  janitor  went  out  to  hunt 
up  the  police  force  to  eject  the  crowd, — 
singing,  smoking,  and  talking  more  For- 
estry than  an  expert  could  think  up  in 
a  year  or  so. 

The  second  smoker  was  held  just  be- 
fore the  "finals"  were  staged,  and  no  talk 
was  given.  Eats  and  smokes  were  dish- 
ed out,  and  the  Club  Quartette,  Kraebel, 
Trigg,  Carey,  and  Weitknecht,  sang  a 
number  of  snappy  pieces.  Plumb  re- 
cited some  bits  of  verse  in  the  French- 
Canadian  dialect,  and  Weber  ground  out 
a  hundred  stanzas,  more  or  less,  of 
his  favorite  ballad  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  one  ancient  warrior. 

The  first  smoker  was  in  charge  of 
Hornby's  group,  and  the  second  one 
was  taken  care  of  by  Weitknecht. 

Nothing  that  the  Club  does  keeps  the 
interest  in  the  Club  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment at  such  a  height  as  these  smokers. 


PROFESSOR    LOVEJOY    ON     "THE 
CONGRESS   AND    STATES' 


CONSERVATION 
RIGHTS." 


Before  the  Club  on  January  7th,  Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy  gave  a  talk  on  the  Con- 
servation Congress  of  this  year,  explain- 
ing what  it  did  and  did  not  do,khat  its 
aims  and  results  were,  and  what  influ- 
ence it  has  in  the  country.  He  gave  a 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Conser- 
vation Congresses,  and  described  a  few 
of  the  political  ins  and  outs.  He  also  ex- 
plained the  controversy  over  states' 
rights  with  reference  to  water  power 
control,  and  showed  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  attitude  of  the  West. 

He  told  how  the  Conservation  Con- 
gress was  organized  by  Westerners  and 
was  at  first  in  the  control  of  the  "in- 
terests"; how  Mr.  Pinchot  came  to  the 
front  in  the  second  Congress  at  Saint 
Paul,  and  how  when  it  was  held  in  Kan- 


sas City  in  1912  the  friends  of  conser- 
vation turned  out  in  force.  This  last 
Congress  at  Washington  was  a  "drawn 
battle  with  the  champions  picked,"  he 
said,  and  Forestry  was  not  the  question 
at  issue,  but  rather  the  water  power  sy- 
stem. He  showed  that  two  doctrines  of 
political  economy  were  pitted  against 
each  other, — two  political  systems,  two 
ideas  as  to  the  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment, two  ideals.  Money,  politics,  law 
prejudice  and  a  desire  to  win  appeared 
on  each  side.  Charges  of  "packing"  and 
crookedness  were  made  and  returned. 
Those  opposing  the  "national  control" 
idea  used  every  parliamentary  dodge  to 
escape  an  issue,  forced  the  votes  by  roll- 
calls,  attempted  to  adjourn  without  ac- 
tion, and  almost  broke  up  the  Congress 


in  disorder.  In  spite  of  this  Mr.  Pin- 
chot  presented  facts  and  figures  showing 
the  monopolization  of  waterpower  and 
of  power  sites,  and  the  figures  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  a  shadow  of  con- 
test. Despite  the  tactics  of  the  opposi- 
tion the  final  votes  were  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  "national  idea."  Being  un- 
able to  contest  the  fact  of  growing  pow- 
er monopoly,  and  not  daring  to  advo- 
cate the  desirability  of  monopoly,  the 
opposition  had  to  content  itself  with  ora- 
tions on  "States'  Rights." 

He  then  showed  how  the  doctrine  of 
"States'  Rights"  is  as  old  as  the  nation 
itself,  and  traced  its  development, — start- 
ing with  the  difficulties  between  the 
colonies  and  England,  going  through  the 
many  local  difficulties  between  the 
states  and  parts  of  states  over  tariff, 
funds  for  internal  improvements,  ex- 
cise laws  and  natural  resources;  and 
even  up  to  the  Civil  War  which  was  pri- 
marily a  "contest  over  property  rights 
as  against  a  national  idea."  The  present 
situation  finds  the  South  and  West  loose- 
ly combined  against  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion in  favor  of  those  measures  which 
will  bring  the  greatest  "immediate  de- 
velopment" to  the  regions  which  include 
the  water  powers,  the  coal,  the  forests 
and  other  natural  resources. 

"The  "States'  Rights"  people  have  a 
case,"  he  said,  "but  they  pick  poor  cham- 
pions to  present  it.  As  against  such  hon- 
orable and  competent  men  as  Pinchot, 
Fisher  and  Garfield  it  is  useless  to  enter 
the  old  type  of  politician,  who  tries  to 
make  up  with  noise  what  he  lacks  in 
information.  This  was  particularly  true 
before  such  an  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed audience  as  that  at  the  Con- 
gress." 

He  explained  the  "Western  Spirit,"  a 
very  real  and  a  very  fine  thing,  which 
causes  every  real  Westener  to  believe 
that  the  West  is  the  very  best  place  in 
the  world,  and  that  part  of  the  West 
where  he  happens  to  be,  the  best  part  of 
the  "best  part ;"  makes  him  glad  that  he  is 
there,  leads  him  to  expect  to  make  money 


by  being  there,  and  makes  him  anxious 
that  others  shall  make  money  by  coming 
there. 

He  showed  that  the  trouble  lies  in  that 
the  resources  of  the  West  are  not  well 
balanced  for  development, — where  there 
is  coal,  there  is  no  local  population  to 
use  the  coal, — and  that  in  most  cases  it 
takes  great  amounts  of  capital  to  "open 
up"  the  resources,  whether  they  be  mines, 
forests,  irrigated  lands  or  water  powers. 
That  there  are  only  a  few  places  where 
capital  can  be  obtained  for  such  work, 
and  that  capital  knows  very  well 
how  to  take  care  of  itself.  When  capi- 
tal comes  in  and  "opens  up"  a  resource, 
it  is  usually  what  we  call  "the  interests" 
who  are  most  concerned.  To  protect 
what  they  consider  their  rights,  the  "in- 
terests" enlist  the  services  of  a  certain 
type  of  politician  who  then  appears  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  "big  business."  Be- 
cause of  the  immediate  "development" 
which  comes  with  the  "big  business"  and 
the  power  which  such  organizations  usu- 
ally acquire  over  transportation,  publi- 
city and  commerce,  and  because  of  the 
intense  local  patriotism  of  the  West, 
which  refuses  to  believe  that  anything 
undesirable  can  happen  at  home,  the 
citizens  of  the  regions  which  have  been 
"opened  up"  very  often  take  the  inter- 
ests of  their  local  "big  business"  to  be 
their  own  interests,  and  will  believe 
nothing  else  for  a  time.  Farther  along 
in  the  game  it  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference what  the  local  people  think,  for 
the  monopoly  becomes  dominant  in  busi- 
ness and  in  politics. 

"We  must  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  Western- 
er," said  Love  joy.  "Those  people  are 
entirely  justified  in  wanting  to  see  things 
"opened  up."  The  trouble  is  that  the 
kind  of  "opening  up"  which  is  first  pos- 
sible is  not  the  kind  of  development 
which  is  for  the  best  permanent  good 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  is  not 
evident  to  the  man  with  the  water  power 
site. 

"We  have  just  begun  on  a  new  deal 


of  national  efficiency,  a  new  period  of 
politics.  We  are  just  getting  an  idea  of 
what  it  would  be  like  to  do  national 
work  on  a  national  benefit  basis, — as 
against  the  "pork-barrel"  system. 


Against  the  day  when  politics  will  be 
clean,  when  our  resources  will  be  used 
without  waste,  when  our  water  power 
cannot  be  monopolized  and  our  forests 
will  not  burn,  we  must  wait  and  work." 


OTHER  TALKS 


By  holding  meetings  once  every  two 
weeks  the  Club  is  able  to  arrange  for 
short  talks  on  many  and  varied  subjects. 
On  November  19th,  Griffin  gave  a  talk 
on  "Volume  and  Yield  Tables."  He 
worked  last  summer  with  E.  H.  Froth- 
ingham  '06,  of  the  Forest  Service,  get- 
ting figures  for  a  volume  table  of  bass- 
wood  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan, and  for  a  yield  table  of  yellow  birch 
in  the  Northeastern  states. 

He  showed  sample  tables  and  how 
they  were  used,  and  told  of  the  methods 
used  in  getting  the  data.  First  well 
shaped  trees  were  selected  to  measure. 
When  they  had  a  selected  tree  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  before  any  of  the  logs 
were  jerked  out  by  the  skidder,  they  used 
calipers,  tape  and  the  measuring  stick 
to  find  the  taper  of  the  tree.  Tops  and 
the  branches  were  measured  for  cord- 
wood.  For  yield  tables  all  of  the  trees 
on  quarter-acre  plots  were  measured,  and 
about  six  trees  of  average  size  chopped 
down  and  measured  as  a  basis  for  the 
stand  as  a  whole. 

He  used  lantern  slides  showing  the 
character  of  the  country  and  some  of  the 
interesting  points  found  on  the  job. 

On  December  17th,  Plumb  talked  on 
"Reforestation  on  the  Siuslaw."  He  told 
of  the  different  seeding  methods,  the 
costs  and  results,  and  also  of  the  plant- 
ing in  the  different  years.  The  area  was 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Siuslaw 
and  known  as  the  Yaquina  burn.  The 
first  work  of  reforestation,  done  in  the 
spring  of  1910,  was  a  seeding  job  done 
in  the  ordinary  way,  one  man  with  a 


mattock  scraping  off  the  soil  from  a 
twelve  inch  square,  dropping  in  a  few 
seeds  and  covering  them.  Thecost  of 
this  averaged  $1.92  an  acre,  one  man 
planting  2.3  acres  a  day,  and  1-4  pound 
of  seed  being  used  to  the  acre.  Making 
the  spots  bigger,  and  using  1-3  pound 
of  seed  per  acre,  the  cost  was  $2.54  an 
acre,  and  one  man  could  average  1.8 
acres  a  day.  This  was  Douglas  fir. 
Some  Sitka  spruce  was  put  in,  costing 
$3.40  per  acre,  and  the  total  cost  of 
planting  1350  acres  was  about  $3,000.  In 
the  winter  of  1910-1911  Norway  and 
Sitka  spruce  were  seeded  in  by  broad- 
casting on  the  snow,  the  cost  averaging 
$1.50  an  acre,  and  about  2  pounds  of 
seed  being  used  per  acre.  At  this  time 
red  oak  shagbark  hickory  and  black  wal- 
nut were  seeded  by  dibbling  in,  the  work 
costing  $3.70  per  acre.  In  the  fall  of 
1912  a  number  of  acres  were  seeded  by 
the  "seed  spot"  method  with  6x6  spac- 
ing, using  about  .95  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre,  one  man  planting  about  .98  of  an 
acre  a  day,  and  the  cost  being  about 
$5.50  an  acre.  The  failure  of  a  large 
part  of  the  seeding  was  due  to  dry  sea- 
sons, rodents,  and  poor  seed.  As  to  the 
planting,  the  figures  he  gave  ranged  from 
$7.32  an  acre  for  Dougles  fir,  using  the 
slit  method  with  a  spade,  to  $17  an  acre 
for  western  red  cedar  and  Norway 
spruce.  Most  of  the  planting  was  suc- 
cessful, and  from  60%  to  90%  of  the 
trees  are  still  living. 

He  showed  a  number  of  pictures  of 
different  nurseries  whence  the  stock 
for  the  work  came. 


(A  SYMPOSIUM  FROM  THE  "BRUSH.") 


The  questions  sent  out  last  spring  were 
quite  faithfully  answered  and  ^brought 
out  a  lot  of  good  stuff.  The  whole  body 
of  information,  and  it  is  truly  a  large 
one,  could  not  be  worked  over  in  regu- 
lar statistical  form,  and  the  "Assistant 
Chaser"  in  charge  of  the  "ink  squirt" 
takes  advantage  of  this  "hiatus"  (what- 
ever that  may  mean)  in  the  activities 
of  Professor  Lovejoy,  and  lets  out  a 
little  of  the  good  things  ahead  of  the 
regular  Bulletin.  Only  men  who  "made 
good"  are  quoted,  and  not  all  of  these. 

W.  A.  says :  "More  Engineering,  Utili- 
zation, Landscape  Design,  more  field 
work  in  Dendrology  and  Utilization. 
Require  proof  of  having  gotten  hold  of 
the  stuff  presented.  Should  have  had 
more  Law,  Ecology  and  Mycology.  How 
much  did  accessory  courses  do?  Gave 
me  the  savor  of  new  things,  and  the 
ability  to  put  two  and  two  together  and 
not  get  three." 

D.  C.  B.  says :  "Need  a  good  practical 
course  in  steam  and  gas  engines,  and 
also  in  adjustment  of  instruments;  need 
more  field  work  in  Silvics,  and  teach 
them  to  see  what  they  look  at  in  the 
woods.  Think  most  of  the  courses  es- 
sential, and  the  few  not  so,  mostly  my 
own  fault." 

J.  C.  B.  says :  "It  would  seem  to  me 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  useless 
course  if  taken  in  the  right  attitude. 
As  I  am  now  out  of  Forestry  work  I 
can  say  that  I  would  not  study  Forestry, 
but  Plant  Geography; — but  even  if  I 
should  not  qualify  for  a  Forester,  I 
would  not  have  missed  the  course  at 
Michigan  for  a  great  deal. — Forestry  is 
the  coming  profession."  This  from  a 
man,  expert  in  Botany,  Agriculture,  a 
graduate  of  a  Business  College,  and  now 
back  in  the  Forestry  fold. 

R.  H.  B.  with  six  years  of  university 
work,  says  of  courses  in  allied  studies : 
"All  of  them  have  been  of  use  one  way 
or  another,"  and  he  finds  all  but  one 
course  "worth  while,"  in  his  case.  He 


adds :  "I  believe  that  a  course  in  business 
methods  and  procedure  ought  to  re- 
ceive attention  in  a  curriculum." 

H.  L.  B.,  graduate  of  a  classical  course 
before  coming,  and  now  handling  the 
supply  department  of  large  logging  op- 
erations, says  of  allied  studies: — "They 
are  all  of  use  sooner  or  later,  though  so 
far  in  my  work  (one  year  only)  I  have 
not  used  much  of  my  Botany  and  Law. 
Would  add  shop  work  and  practice  in 
handling  machinery.  So  far  only  Men- 
suration and  Utilization  have  proven  es- 
sential, but  I  obtained  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  lumber  and  the 
needs  of  looking  ahead ;  but  being  strict- 
ly in  the  lumber  end  of  it,  could  not 
give  a  just  verdict." 

A.  B.  '08  says  of  Rhetoric :  "Did  not 
realize  the  necessity  of  this."  With  re- 
gard to  allied  subjects:  "Feel  that  my 
education  would  have  been  less  rounded 
if  any  were  omitted." — "Engineering 
should  be  less  technical — more  rough 
sketching  and  less  pretty  pictures  in 
survey  work.  Failing  in  Forestry 
courses  is  lack  of  field  work  under  the 
personal  direction  of  instructors; — field 
work  should  be  actual  reconnaissance  of 
some  timber  tract,  including  instruction 
in  Mensuration,  Management,  Valuation, 
and  Administration.  Such  course  should 
be  in  actual  forest  conditions,  even  if 
trip  half  way  across  the  continent  is 
necessary.  It  would  be  well  worth  the 
expense  to  the  students." 

E.  C.  C. :— "Less  of  theory,  actual 
study  of  marking  rules.  Would  have 
taken  another  year  and  more  laboratory 
if  I  could  have  done  so." 

E.  H.  C. :— "Got  about  90%  out  of  my 
Forestry  course.  Would  take  more  field 
work  in  survey,  such  as  is  now  offered 
at  Douglas  Lake  Camp  in  summer." 

C.  P.  C. : — "More  language ;  need  busi- 
ness correspondence ;  need  a  different 
"Political  Economy;"  all  Botany  work 
is  good;  need  more  of  landscape  work 
and  photography;  take  all  you  can  of 


allied  study,  you  have  to  specialize  too 
much  and  too  soon. — Need  more  "to- 
pography" and  logging  railroad. — For- 
estry gave  me  a  broad  general  founda- 
tion in  connection  with  other  studies 
on  which  my  future  is  based.  Learned 
principles  useful  in  business  regardless 
of  Forestry. — As  to  the  studies  generally, 
without  the  knowledge  of  all  of  them  I 
would  be  severely  handicapped ;  though 
apparently  in  my  present  job  Engineer- 
ing and  Protection  are  all  I  use. 

"My  objection  to  a  shorter  course  is 
that  men  from  short  courses  usually  do 
not  know  why  they  do  things,  and  merely 
know  how  to  do  a  few  of  them." 

W.  M.  D. : — "I  like  my  present  work ; 
have  grown  with  it  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  watch  results. — All  courses  taken  have 
been  helpful  and  most  of  them  necessary. 
Forestry  generally,  especially  Manage- 
ment, Utilization  and  Protection,  should 
have  five  times  as  much  time  given  to 
them  as  was  done  when  I  took  the 
course.  In  my  present  work  we  need 
more  Law;  have  taken  a  special  course 
in  "modern  business,"  and  made  a  study 
of  business  law." 

G.  A.  D. : — "None  of  my  courses  were 
useless.  One  gets  out  of  his  courses 
just  what  one  has  a  mind  to  put  into 
them. — I  believe  in  thorough  education- 
al foundation  for  any  kind  of  technical 
work.  I  have  no  use  for  th  eman, — I 
care  not  how  much  experience  he  may 
have  had, — who  drops  into  college,  grabs 
a  few  technical  courses,  and  then  jumps 
into  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The 
man  who  gets  a  good  foundation  may 
be  a  little  slower  at  starting,  but  he  will 
be  in  the  race  to  the  finish. — A  little 
more  work  in  Surveying  and  Plant  Ecol- 
ogy." 

O.  M.  E. : — "More  Forest  Protection 
and  Administration;  more  field  work  in 
Mensuration  and  Silviculture;  visit 
wood-working  industries;  in  Surveying, 
more  mapping  and  forest  description ; 
and  also  more  Logging  Engineering,  and 
more  practice  work  in  fungi  and  insects. 
— I  like  my  work ;  outlook  for  Forester 
excellent, — for  right  kind  of  man." 


H.  H.  F.:— "All  necessary  and  help- 
ful. A  man  needs  all  he  can  get  and 
then  a  little  more. — More  Engineering, 
Surveying,  and  Political  Economy." 

H.  G. : — "Got  a  whole  lot  out  of  my 
course,  and  really  have  no  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  additional,  and  especially 
as  to  field  work." 

G.  A.  G. : — "None  useless.  More  of  all 
courses  would  have  been  better.  Theo- 
retical Forestry  is  good,  but  only  as  it 
can  be  put  into  effect  now  or  in  the  near 
future.  Men  should  be  required  to 
spend  more  time  in  logging  camps  and 
field  work." 

G.  is  the  kind  who  reads  twice  through 
a  volume  on  early  explorations  of  his 
district,  and  uses  the  knowledge  in  his 
business. 

H.  B.  H.  now  in  hardwood  manufac- 
turing enterprise : — "All  courses  were 
helpful  and  necessary,  but  Silviculture 
was  not  as  strong  as  it  should  have 
been.  (This  was  before  Mulford's 
days).  A  man  needs  about  two  years 
in  the  field,  as  Ranger,  and  on  as  many 
different  forests  as  possible.  Would 
strengthen  Silvics  and  Silviculture,  Den- 
drology, and  Forest  Administration. 
Would  give  all  the  field  work  possible 
to  give  at  school." 

E.  V.  J. : — "Systematization  of  work 
as  given  by  Professor  Mulford  is  very 
desirables. — I  would  take  a  six  year 
course  at  the  U.  of  M.  I  went  three 
years  to  another  school  and  was  handi- 
capped by  it. — Field  work  should  include 
one  summer  in  camp,  one  in  logging,  and 
two  summers  in  a  State  or  National 
Forest. — Have  used  but  little  of  my 
knowledge  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  or 
Law.  Needed  a  course  in  German  For- 
estry Reading,  and  more  field  work  in 
Surveying ;  in  fact  needed  about  twice 
as  much.  However,  unless  one  would 
specialize,  I  find  it  difficult  to  state  any 
particular  in  which  to  give  more  work 
for  a  general  training  in  Forestry.  For 
professional  all-around  Foresters  the 
course  should  be  a  six  years  course, 
giving  more  Engineering  than  is  now 
possible." 


R.  K. : — "Important  is  Rhetoric,  Sur- 
veying, and  Law,  in  the  allied  studies. 
None  of  the  courses  have  proven  use- 
less. If  any  change  in  my  course,  would 
take  more  of  allied  courses,  and  work 
harder  in  them. — More  field  work,  and 
trips  to  operations  of  logging,  milling, 
etc. — Think  of  no  radical  changes  I 
would  make  in  course. — In  my  case  need- 
ed more  work  in  Elementary  Law  and 
Business  Administration." 

M.  D.  K. : — "None  of  my  courses  prov- 
ed useless ;  all  Forestry  courses  were 
essentials  in  my  education.  More  field 
work  in  Utilization  and  Mensuration, 
and  trips  to  mills,  logging  camps;  also 
more  practice  in  surveying  and  mapping 
larger  areas.  Would  include  course  in 
Mechanical  Engineering,  more  practical 
and  less  popular ; — a  Forester  should 
know  enough  about  machinery  to  be 
able  to  advise :  "It  is  a  railroad  propo- 
sition, with  a  donkey  engine,  etc."  I 
realize  that  all  this  cannot  be  covered  by 
one  short  course,  and  that  unless  one 
intends  to  specialize  in  Logging  Engi- 
neering, there  are  other  subjects  he  needs 
which  would  prevent  him  taking  much 
more  than  a  short  course.  If  a  student 
wishes  to  go  into  lubmering,  I  believe 
that  Surveying  3  at  Camp  Bogardus 
should  be  compulsory.  The  available 
supply  of  men  competent  to  plan  and 
operate  a  large  logging  enterprise  is 
practically  nil;  there  is  a  big  field  and 
hundreds  of  mediocre  men. — I  favor 
men  staying  out  one  year  for  experience, 
but  I  do  not  favor  making  this  compul- 
sory. Better  make  it  three  summers,  and 
then,  in  the  fifth  year,  a  class  trip  to  try 
their  application  of  theories — before  be- 
ing turned  loose  on  a  "suspecting  pub- 
lic." 

L.  J.  L. : — -"Everything  was  helpful,  but 
did  not  get  enough  of  some  things  to 
make  it  worth  while ;  partly  the  fault 
of  the  school,  partly  my  fault,  but  main- 
ly because  five  years  is  not  long  enough. 
Should  have  had  more  Rhetoric,  Botany, 
Surveying,  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
The  course  as  now  given  strikes  me  very 
favorably,  but  should  have  six  years. 


Needs  at  least  two  summers  field  work, 
and  preferably  add  one  year  in  the  For- 
est Service." 

C.  L. : — "In  view  of  present  compe- 
tition would  recommend  equivalent  of 
at  least  one  full  year's  compulsory  field 
work  before  entering  senior  year. — 
Like  my  work  very  much;  outlook  for 
Foresters  most  excellent." 

W.  M. : — "A  man  should  get  all  the 
courses  in  Botany,  Surveying,  Engin- 
eering, Mathematics  and  Rhetoric  that 
he  possibly  can."  Finds  all  Forestry 
courses  essential. 

H.  D.  N. :— "Would.,cut  out  the  Botany, 
Zoology,  etc.,  and  take  all  the  Surveying, 
Drafting,  and  Engineering  courses  pos- 
sible. Then  also  courses  in  Law,  Book 
Keeping,  Accounting,  Shorthand,  and 
Typewriting.  In  addition,  a  working 
knowledge  of  telephones,  gas  and  steam 
engines.  A  man  should  have  at  least 
one  year  in  the  "brush."  Heard  officers 
say  that  really  a  man  with  Civil  Engi- 
neer training  makes  the  best  man,  and  if 
I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  would  take 
every  course  in  Surveying  and  every 
course  in  Engineering  I  would  be  able 
to  absorb." 

J.  C.  N. :— "Had  no  use  for  Zoology, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Physics; 
would  cut  them  out.  Would  take  more 
of  Law,  Surveying,  Business  Account- 
ing and  Administration." 

G.  W.  P.:— "Got  enough  out  of  For- 
estry courses  to  enable  me  now  to  make 
a  living. — I  hold  a  Forester  must  be  a 
broad  man  as  well  as  a  technical  man. 
Should  have  had  more  Surveying  and 
Forest  Management.  Put  in  plenty  of 
field  work  in  cruising,  logging,  and  mill 
work;  at  least  six  months  of  actual 
work  here." 

J.  F.  P. : — "All  Forestry  courses  were 
good  but  more  field  work  is  essential ; 
Botany  was  good  but  needs  less  atten- 
tion to  fungi ;  Political  Economy,  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  and  English  are  essen- 
tials, the  more  the  better ;  Zoology,  En- 
tomology, Mineralogy,  and  modern  lan- 
guages are  interesting,  but  time  is  too 
precious.  By  all  means  courses  in  Log- 


ging  Engineering  are  needed;  present 
course  decidedly  weak  in  this  respect. 
Add  more  Surveying,  Logging,  and  at 
least  six  months  of  field  experience,  and 
a  report  of  at  least  one  logging  job." 

H.  S.  S. :— "Would  have  combined 
Forestry  and  Chemical  Engineering. 
Would  add  Chemical  Engineering,  wood 
distillation,  pulp  and  alcohol  manufac- 
ture. Should  have  more  field  work  in 
Utilization;  visits  to  factories,  etc. 
Would  cut  out  fifty  per  cent  of  courses 
in  "forest-production,"  and  add  fifty 
percent  to  courses  in  "forest-utilization," 
for  in  the  next  twenty  years  the  field  of 
"wood  utilization"  will  need  more  men 
than  the  field  of  "wood-production." 

E  c.  E. :— "Would  take  more  of  Sy- 
stematic Botany,  Geology,  Petrography 
and  Surveying.  Would  add  enough 
field  work  in  Mensuration  to  give  prac- 
tice to  topographic  surveying  and  map- 
ping; men  need  help  in  the  field.  In 
a  general  sense,  no  course  could  be  en- 
tirely useless.  It  is  my  experience  and 
observation  that  the  average  student  is 
inclined  to  slight  and  put  aside,  as  not 
germane  to  the  profession,  many  sub- 
jects, the  knowledge  of  which  he  later 
finds,  would  prove  both  gratifying  and 
valuable  personally  and  even  profession- 
ally. Since  a  Forester  is  often  cut  off 
from  all  outside  sources  of  recreation 
or  entertainment,  a  catholicity  of  inter- 
est becomes  a  large  asset.  Any  college 
course  that  could  possibly  foster  breadth 
of  observation  and  keenness  of  enthusi- 
asm would,  therefore,  seem  worth 
while."  (The  editor  says,  "Amen,"  and 
also  wishes  to  state  that  this  is  the 
finest  statement  of  the  matter  he  has 
ever  read.) 

C.  S.  S. :— "For  the  line  of  work  I 
now  do,  I  would  spend  each  summer  of 
my  school  years  in  a  wood  utilization 
plant,  studying  the  work  of  manufac- 
ture and  markets.  Would  advise  that 
all  Foresters  take  three  solid  years  in 
some  clerical  position,  time-keeper,  etc., 
with  some  lumber  company,  to  study 
operations.  Give  them  three  times  as 
much  field  work  in  woodlots ;  two  times 


in  Technology  (Timber),  and  five  times 
as  much  in  Utilization.  I  should  em- 
phasize Utilization ;  present  and  pos- 
sible uses  for  material. — The  keynote  of 
a  successful  working  plan  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  use  for  every  product 
you  must,  or  may  raise  in  the  forest." 

S.  D.  S. : — "Chemistry  and  modern 
languages  did  me  little  good.  Remedy: 
Take  enough  to  become  proficient  or  else 
drop  them.  A  little  smattering  of  a 
subject  is  really  more  of  a  detriment 
than  profit,  for  it  takes  the  time  need- 
ed for  other  studies.  Would  take  more 
road  and  bridge  building;  more  thor- 
ough work  in  Geology  and  the  use  of 
the  camera ;  and  also  learn  how  to 
tackle  special  problems  by  doing  some 
investigation  work  at  school.  Need 
more  field  work;  about  fifty  percent 
more  in  Management,  Engineering,  Sur- 
veying, and  also  about  fifty  percent  more 
Rhetoric,  particularly  theme  writing. 
Should  have  had  more  English;  poor 
English  is  a  handicap;  also  more  Man- 
agement; should  have  done  more  out- 
side reading,  lectures  are  only  a  start; 
would  take  German  or  French  and 
study  it  thoroughly;  would  not  take  up 
any  subject  unless  I  could  give  it  my 
best  in  time  and  thought.  Men  should 
learn  to  live  out  of  doors,  dress,  camp, 
cook,  use  a  horse,  and  handle  men.  Men 
ought  to  understand  General  Forestry 
better,  to  be  able  to  state  the  nature, 
importance,  and  relation  of  their  work. 
Few  men  appreciate  their  opportunities; 
they  do  what  they  are  told,  and  do  not 
try  to  see  what  they  could  and  should 
do.  It  is  very  important  that  men  in 
going  into  the  work  should  know  how 
to  do  work,  how  to  begin  a  job  or  at- 
tempt a  problem." 

R.  C.  S.  C. : — "I  sometimes  wonder  if 
I  wouldn't  have  been  better  off  if  I  had 
put  in  a  few  years  in  logging  camps 
and  mills,  instead  of  so  much  college 
work. 

It  is  Logging  Engineers  we  want,  not 
Foresters,  for  Forestry  as  taught  at 
Michigan  (I  mean  thinnings,  etc.)  will 
have  no  place  in  this  country  for  many 


THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  THE  CLUB  WILL  BE  HELD 
AT  THE  MICHIGAN  UNION,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  24. 
PROFESSOR  WALTER  MULFORD  WILL  SPEAK  ON 
"OUR  PROFESSION." 


years.  Our  problem  is  to  harvest  in  the 
most  economical  way  the  immense  crop 
of  largely  inaccessible  timber  we  now 
have. — Of  no  use  to  me:  Botany  as 
taught  at  Michigan. — How  much  did  I 
get  out  of  course?  Fifty  percent  of 
value. — Need  more  practical  work  and 
less  scientific.  Should  see  actual  log- 
ging and  sawmill  practice,  and  more 
practice  in  intensive  reconnaissance." 

M.  N.  S. : — "No  criticism  to  make ;  all 
the  courses  were  good.  Would  have 
taken  more  Engineering  and  more  field 
experience.  Men  should  get  six  months 
in  Forestry  and  a  year  with  an  up-to- 
date  lumber  company." 

R.  A.  S. : — "All  Forestry  courses  are 
necessary;  Surveying,  Engineering  and 
Mathematics  helpful  and  necessary ;  Ger- 
man and  French,  etc.  are  useless ;  would 
cut  these  courses  out.  Men  should  get 
experience  in  using  the  axe  and  saw, 
handling  horses,  reconnaissance  and  sur- 
vey, sawmill  and  ranch  work.  Would 
lay  particular  stress  on  Surveying,  Men- 
suration, and  Logging.  For  field  work 
would  take  a  rather  rough  mountain 
tract,  and  actually  do  all  the  work,  in- 
cluding all  surveying,  etc." 

S.  W.  S. : — "Have  never  used  my  Ger- 
man. Should  make  Entomology  apply 


more  to  bark-beetles;  lay  more  stress 
on  forest  sanitation;  give  a  regular 
course  in  Protection  of  forest  from  fire, 
and  add  a  complete  course  in  Logging 
Engineering,  with  field  work.  For  my 
work  I  should  have  added  more  Law  and 
Rhetoric. — For  experience,  men  should 
learn  to  saddle,  ride,  and  pack;  use  a 
compass,  recognize  blazes  and  section 
corners,  and  cook  in  the  open.  A  year 
as  District  Ranger  is  O.  K. — What 
courses  have  proven  of  no  use?  None 
of  them;  have  used  all  of  them  at  some 
time." 

W.  W.  W. :— "How  much  did  I  get 
out  of  courses  other  than  Forestry?  A 
great  deal. — A  general  Law  course  would 
be  excellent,  but  merely  a  technical  Law 
subject  here  and  there  is  of  little  use. 
Modern  language  is  of  no  direct  use  as 
yet,  but  having  it  has  been  helpful  and 
would  advise  others  to  take  them. 
Would  increase  work  in  Biology,  Rhe- 
toric, Political  Economy,  etc.,  to  make 
men  broader  than  their  profession. 
Would  add  one  full  year  more  field 
work  in  Utilization,  and  would  have  the 
men  not  merely  visit  mills  and  lumber 
camps,  but  work  in  these  operations. 
Would  not  cut  down  the  course  but  add 
a  full  year  to  Utilization,  to  enable 


For  our  new  cover  decoration  we  are  indebted  to  Loyd  G.  Horn- 
by and  Samuel  L.  Holmes  '15  Architect,  who  together  planned  and 
designed  it.  We  think  it  fills  the  bill,  and  we  hope  that  you  like  it,  for 
the  two  men  named  worked  hard  in  drawing  up  the  design.  It  is 
not  as  simple  a  task  as  it  might  seem  to  find  an  appropriate  decora- 
tion for  this  publication,  and  we  commend  this  one  to  you  with  the 
hope  that  it  meets  with  your  approval. 


graduates    to    begin    taking    control    of 
wood-using  industries." 

So  much  for  the  men  who  have  tried 
the  works.  "I  like  my  job"  comes  so 
regularly  that  the  scribe  adds  here  mere- 
ly a  "ditto,"  The  variety  of  views  here 
expressed  is  refreshing,  and  will  make 
it  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to  give  a 


course  suited  to  everybody,  and  one  that 
will  correspond  to  "painless  dentistry" 
and  make  the  jump  from  the  school  in- 
to the  works  simply  a  "beaver-slide." 
Lovejoy  is  surveying  the  grade  for  this 
now. 

— R. 


NEWS  AND  OTHERWISE 


Four  new  courses  will  be  given  for  the 
first  time  beginning  this  semester.  They 
are :  a  course  in  Forestry  for  Civil  En- 
gineers, which  according  to  the  An- 
nouncement, includes  the  "identification, 
characteristics,  methods  of  storage,  and 
treatment  of  timbers  used  in  construc- 
tion ;  methods  of  transportation  of  rough 
timber;  relation  of  forests  to  precipita- 
tion and  run  off  of  water  sheds,  with 
special  reference  to  power  and  storage 
reservoirs  and  irrigation  projects;  plant- 
ing for  reservoir  protection,  snow  and 
windbreaks ;  special  surveys  of  timber 
holdings;  methods  of  securing  rights 
of  way  and  easements  across  timber 
holdings," — which  is  open  to  all  students, 
and  is  a  two  hour  course  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy;  also  a  course  in  For- 
estry for  Teachers,  which  comprises  the 
"history  of  the  science  and  the  general 
economic  phases;  the  ways  of  identify- 
ing common  trees,  methods  of  tree  plant- 
ing, tree  species  desirable  for  various 
specific  purposes;  the  literature  and 
references," — is  open  to  all  students, 
and  is  a  two  hour  course  given  by  Mr. 
Young. 

A  course  in  Forest  Improvements,— 
including  "planning,  locating,  and  con- 
structing forest  roads,  trails,  telephone 
lines,  lookout  stations,  camps,  and  other 
permanent  improvements ;  locating  and 
developing  systems  of  improvement ; 
costs  of  construction  and  maintenance. 
The  course  considers  improvements  for 
administration  and  protection,  rather 


than  for  logging  and  other  exploitation :" 
also  a  course  in  Forest  Administration, 
taking  up  "the  methods  of  handling  large 
forest  properties  with  special  reference 
to  national  and  state  forests ;  the  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  forest  business, 
administrative  details  of  personnel,  in- 
ventory of  resources,  records,  handling 
of  sales  of  products,  grazing,  refores- 
tation, seed  collection,  usual  legal  pro- 
cedures and  special  forest  investiga- 
tions,"— both  2  hr.  courses  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  the  time  when  the  Conservation  Con- 
gress was  in  session,  Professor  Roth 
was  elected  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
of  that  body. 


Civil  Service  examinations  are  sched- 
uled for  March  11  and  12,  and  practi- 
cally all  of  the  graduate  class  are  now  in 
training  for  this  event. 


After  much  useless  discussion  in  var- 
ious business  meetings,  the  Club  has  set 
the  date  for  the  annual  dance  as  Friday, 
February  27th,  and  all  the  latest  whirls 
and  zig-zags  will  be  in  order.  The  dance 
will  l)e  held  at  the  Packard  Academy. 


Lovejoy's    Latest    Hit    is    well    worth 
retting   down   here. — Look   it   over. 
When     Freedom     from     her    mountain 
height, 


Unfurl  her  banner  to  the  air, 
She  had  to  get  a  forester, 
To  help  her  keep  it  there." 


date  is  not  known  as  yet. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  January 
18th,  Professor  Roth  talked  to  the  regu- 
lar Sunday  afternoon  gathering  of  the 
Michigan  Union,  on  the  Conservation 
Congress  at  Washington ;  describing  to 
a  large  assembly  the  function  and  work 
of  the  Congress. 


Exhibit   A. — "Ducky"    Weber    with    a 
pair  of  tortoise  shell  goggles. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
those  in  charge  of  library  affairs  so 
that  anyone  holding  a  forestry  library 
card, — a  number  of  which  have  been 
printed  for  foresters, — signed  by  Pro- 
fessor Roth,  may  draw  a  key  to  the  for- 
estry library  in  the  evening.  The  li- 
brary is  thus  at  the  disposal  of  students 
any  evening  up  to  the  time  of  the  clos- 
ing up  of  the  Engineering  Building,  and 
ing  new  privilege  is  being  generally  made 
use  of. 


The  Club  received  notice  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  that  it  would 
bring  moving  pictures  of  the  Glacier 
National  Forest  to  Ann  Arbor  some  time 
in  the  near  future,  though  the  exact 


The  Club  Treasurer's  report  shows 
the  amount  of  available  funds  now  on 
hand  to  be  $78.39 ;  the  amount  set  aside 
for  the  field  day  fund  $30.50;  that  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  membership 
tickets  $91.50;  and  also  that  the  Club 
had  a  balance  from  last  year  of  $12.39. 
A  prosperous  year  we  call  it. 


About  a  month  ago  the  graduates 
gathered  together  and  elected  officers, 
W.  W.  W'eber,  President,  and  J.  L. 
Richards,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  A 
few  days  later  the  seniors  met  and  did 
likewise,  electing  Conrad  Hammer,  Pres- 
ident and  Ribot  Valiton  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  graduates  decided  to 
have  frequent  meetings  at  each  of  which 
one  of  them  should  talk,  to  discuss  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  and  technical 
subjects  of  immediate  importance.  The 
seniors  voted  to  place  a  picture  of 
the  "Senior  Foresters"  in  the  Michigan- 
ensian,  and  to  adopt  canes  distinct  from 
those  carried  by  Literary  students — in 
the  engraving  at  least;  also  to  establish 
a  custom  in  the  Department  of  a  senior 
banquet  to  the  graduating  class. 

This  is  the  first  formation  of  gradu- 
ate or  senior  foresters  into  classes  sep- 
arate from  the  Literary  classes. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 


In  November  Professor  Scherer  ('12) 
blew  in  from  Ohio  State,  where  he  has 
taken  charge  with  his  usual  vigor.  He 
told  the  boys  of  the  "fish  pole"  method 
of  determining  age  classes  in  Western 
Yellow  Pine,  but  did  not  seem  convin- 
ced. Come  often  Scherer. 

In  October  news  came  of  the  marriage 
*of  Boerker  ('11)  to  Miss  Bostwick;  and 
of  Conover  (}l3)  to  Miss  Fennell.  The 
congratulations  and  best  wish  of  the 
Club! 


Professor  Walter  Mulford  has  accept- 
ed a  position  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  will  move  to  Berkeley  next 
summer.  California  and  the  West  gain 
a  fine  man ;  California  will  build  up  a 
school  of  high  order ;  Cornell  mourns 
the  loss.  To  the  Club  a  few  thousand 
miles  will  not  even  cause  a  quiver;  Mul- 
ford is  our  Mulford  just  the  same.  All 
good  wishes  go  with  you ! 

The  birdy  has  it  that  Starker  ('12) 
is  celebrating  his  engagement  to  Miss 


Ostrander  of  Portland  Oregon.  Con- 
gratulations ! 

Morrill  (12)  is  reported  married. 
(His  modesty  would  not  let  him  do  the 
reporting  personally.)  Best  wishes 
Morrill ! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Winter 
Conferences  came  December  18  and  19, 
when  Professor  Peavy  ('04)  dropped  in 
from  Oregon  on  his  tour  of  inspection 
of  forest  schools.  The  matter  of  "Log- 
ging Engineer"  was  the  center-figure, 
and  Professor  Peavy  unfolded  his  pre- 
liminary plan  for  an  adequate  course  of 
study,  preparing  men  for  this  work.  It 
is  clear  that  Peavy  knows  the  field,  has 
grasped  the  possibilities,  and  appreciates 
all  the  difficulties,  and  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  course  for  Logging  Engineers  suc- 
ceeds anywhere,  it  will  be  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon.  Best  of  luck  to  the  enterprise ! 

Grossman  ('12)  paid  us  a  pleasant 
visit  in  January.  He  came  in  from  the 
Coeur  d'Alene,  and  has  ideas  on  modern 
reconnaissance.  He  finds  that  even  in 
the  so-called  modern  reconnaissance  by 
40  acres,  the  matter  of  inspection,  check 
and  use  of  all  data  is  not  easy,  but  in 
most  cases  impossible  under  present  con- 
ditions. Clear  case  that  the  necessity 
(not  merely  the  importance)  of  subdivis- 
ion on  the  ground  is  gradually  "soak- 
ing in." 

Dwindle  ('12)  dropped  in.  He  is  de- 
lighted with  things  generally;  as  hardy 
as  ever;  says  Lindsay  ('12)  is  getting 
fat,  (he  himself  is  no  shadow)  ;  and  be- 
lieves in  thorough  work  or  nothing  at 
all.  "They  got  me  into  one  job  where 
I  had  only  half  enough  time  to  do  it 
right,  and  the  blame  keeps  "tagging" 
me  ever  since.  Had  enough  of  this." 

Noy  ('12)  came  in  from  Mishawaka, 
Indiana,  where  he  is  doing  a  lot  of  pri- 
vate work  in  shade  tree  and  shrub 
business.  He  is  in  love  with  Davy's 
Surgery,  and  says  it  is  the  quietest  way 
of  killing  most  anything. 

Gutches  ('09)  was  in  the  other  day 
from  Ottawa,  and  on  his  way  to  Prince 
Albert,  Province  Alberta,  this  side  of 
Peary's  Pole.  He  came  in  chiefly  to 


tell  us  that  he  is  strictly  non-political, 
never  pulls  a  string  (except  the  latch 
string)  ;  and  also  he  came  to  explain  his 
report  on  the  damage  from  rabbits.  He 
says  the  seven  year  locust  and  that 
cameleon  rabbit  (it  changes  color  like 
a  secretary  of  a  diplomatic  corps)  work 
together,  the  rabbit  working  to  a  dia- 
meter limit,  (he  had  this  12  inches  but 
backed  down  when  Lovejoy  got  em- 
phatic. The  locust  gets  the  leaves  if 
there  are  not  too  many  rabbits,  otherwise 
it  has  to  thrive  strictly  on  "aroma." 
"When  plenty,  they  sit  around  the  plan- 
tation and  wait  till  you  go  to  lunch,  and 
then  they  lunch."  They  are  no  respec- 
tors  of  species,  but  Jack  Pine  and  Aspen 
are  regular  diet.  A  sort  of  Tse-tse  fly 
gets  into  their  works  and  reduces  the 
surplus;  hence  the  seven  year  periodic- 
ity. "Market  for  everything;  the  Duko- 
brows  use  cordwood  to  two  inches"  and 
prefer  "night  work."  "But  we  are  get- 
ting this  changed  and  are  getting  things 
cut  and  scaled  in  the  daytime.  Cosmic 
difficulties  here,  and  some  debate  "when 
is  night  not  night  in  Alberta?" 

Cobbs  ('09)  at  last  reported  from 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  where  he  is 
working  with  the  Kaul  Lumber  Com- 
pany. "He  calls  for  his  pipe,  etc."  Not 
much  he  is  asking  for  Schlich  and 
other  volumes  on  silviculture,  mensura- 
tion, and  management.  He  says  that  the 
clean  cut  is  the  go,  and  reproduction  "is 
from  the  side,"  (the  Virginia  side  in 
this  case).  He  is  convinced  that  he  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  become  profi- 
cient in  all  the  lore  of  the  school  room 
long  before  the  new  crop  needs  atten- 
tion. Better  get  into  the  legislature  and 
make  them  put  back  $5.00  an  acre  for 
planting,  Cobbs. 

Mathews  ('09)  is  still  in  the  "Islands" 
running  the  Forestry  School,  reporting 
on  the  relation  between  methods  of  log- 
ging and  reproduction,  and  doing  odd 
jobs  generally.  He  is  planning  a  visit 
to  the  fatherland,  and  when  he  comes 
the  Club  will  make  a  holiday.  Things 
have  taken  some  changes  in  the  "Is- 
lands ;"  the  Democrats  are  going  in  with 


the  spirit  of  change  and  a  spirit  of  indi- 
vidualism and  home  government  or 
States  Rights.  It  will  be  a  pity  to  throw 
away  the  efforts  of  the  past,  but  then, 
all  people  get  very  much  what  they  want 
and  deserve. 

Metcalf  ('12)  came  in  for  a  very  brief 
hour  and  showed  photos  of  forests  in 
Northern  Ontario,  of  alleged  damage 
by  fire,  etc.  "Market, — why,  market  for 
grubs.  Aspen  a  premium  and  a  Jack 
Pine  a  treasure.  Future?  Well  there  is 
some,  for  time  and  the  granite  will  stay 
always."  Has  to  come  over  just  to  see 
what  a  real  tree  looks  like.  Forest  util- 
ization has  struck  the  Old  World  form 
and  degree,  and  the  future  is  concerned 
not  in  how  to  get  it  out,  but  how  to 
raise  a  stick.  (Sackett  please  take  a 
note  on  this,  for  it  involves  a  country 
as  large  as  the  entire  South). 

Moody  ('06)  sounds  the  bugle  from 
the  hill  "far  above  Cayuga's  Waters." 
He  is  into  everything  from  woodlot  ad- 
vice to  Professorship  lectures  at  Cor- 
nell. He  believes  in  advertising,  in  big 
shows  at  Chicago  and  other  suburbs,  and 
especially  in  the  picture  of  the  crew 
with  calipers  in  one  hand  and  either 
the  regatta  oar  or  else  a  "pretzel"  in  the 
other. 

Morrill  ('12)  is  in  the  New  England 
States  in  private  work,  doing  all  the  reg- 
ular kinds  of  forestry  work  as  they 
come  to  a  forester  in  Germany.  Plant- 
ing, thinning,  improvement-cutting,  sur- 
veying and  mapping,  developing  a  plan 
and  a  system  of  book  keeping,  utiliza- 
tion of  logs  and  cordwood ; — in  short  he 
is  in  real  forestry  work  and  enjoys  it. 

E.  H.  Pound,  who  has  been  scouting 
the  Amazon  and  other  creeks,  was  here 
for  a  day  and  told  of  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  tropical  agriculture  and  for- 
estry. His  next  hang-out  is  to  be  Sum- 
atra with  a  plantation  of  thousands  of 
acres  and  a  laboratory  for  exact,  sci- 
entific investigation  by  botanists  and 
chemists  to  improve  the  methods  of  util- 
ization of  the  product,  and  to  raise  the 
biggest  Yr.  He  is  fishing  for  Kelt 
Baker,  and  the  birdy  has  it  that  Baker 


is  biting  and  we  may  lose  one  of  our 
most  experienced  logging  engineers,  for 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Baker  has 
"been  there"  and  can  crowd  more  Que- 
bec choppers  and  horses  into  a  20  x  30 
log  shanty  than  any  man  on  the  St. 
Maurice  or  the  St.  Michael  de  tous  Les 
Saintes.  His  last  came  from  Grand 
Mere,  and  it  is  no  wonder. 

Larsen  ('10)  never  has  much  to  say. 
His  latest  came  from  Badger,  Califor- 
nia. He  has  been  at  the  Converse  Ex- 
periment Station,  roamed  the  Stanislaus, 
and  later  the  Sequoia.  He  likes  the 
experimental  and  investigation  side  of 
the  work,  and  believes  strongly  in  the 
personal  equation. 

Janes  (W)  rarely  speaks  up,  but  about 
Christmas  a  good  letter  told  of  the  many 
things  he  has  been  into; — the  explora- 
tion of  the  ecology  of  a  number  of  so- 
called  "lakes"  or  "sunken  lands"  in  Ar- 
kansas ;  the  study  of  the  growth  of  a 
number  of  species ;  and  the  working  out 
of  diagrams,  etc.,  for  use  in  "fire-look- 
outs." The  work  on  the  "Sunken  Lands" 
is  especially  interesting,  since  it  in- 
volved the  use  of  plant  ecology  in  de- 
termining property  rights  in  large  areas 
of  especially  valuable  lands,  some  of 
them  oil  lands  involving  millions  of 
dollars.  In  keeping  with  his  quiet  tem- 
perament (for  Janes  never  was  given 
to  bill-poster  methods)  he  has  worked 
out  these  interesting  puzzles  to  the  point 
where  his  conclusions  will  stand  in  court 
trial.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
learned  to  know  Janes  better  than  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  fol- 
lowing line,  taken  from  a  letter  of  the 
Special  Assistant  Attorney  General,  in- 
dicates what  they  think  of  his  services. 
"I  desire  to  thank  you  (the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  for  detailing  Mr.  Janes 
to  this  work,  and  to  say  that  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  success  attending  the  Govern- 
ment's suit  will  depend  in  large  part  upon 
the  intelligent  and  painstaking  prepara- 
tion which  Mr.  Janes  gave  to  the  first  of 
these  cases.  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  his  work,  etc." 

Holroyd  ('05)  sticks  with  the  Muncie 


Wheel  Company  as  expert  in  wood 
utilization,  but  has  not  lost  interest  either 
in  forestry  or  the  School  and  Club. 

Evans  ('10)  made  the  record  in  recon- 
naissance in  District  Five.  Good  for 
Evans  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  Club! 

Duthie  ('09)  is  getting  settled  on 
the  "Bow,"  has  the  model  forest  of  the 
District,  and  feels  proud  and  anxious 
to  hold  up  its  record.  Improvements, 
grazing,  strict  protection  and  well  con- 
ducted sales.  Soon  he  will  be  into  im- 
provement cuttings,  thinnings,  and  all 
the  rest.  Best  wishes,  Duthie,  and  better 
pay  us  a  visit  soon. 

Bravo  ('12)  being  a  classical  man,  and 
from  Amherst,  pitched  right  in  and 
showed  the  lead.  He  went  up  to  L'Anse, 
helped  in  the  building  of  a  million  dollar 
enterprise, — mill,  logging,  railway  and 
camps, — and  then  was  Commissary  man 
to  the  entire  outfit.  He  knows  the  value 
of  organization,  devised  a  store  on 
wheels,  and  enjoyed  working  with  the 
son  of  the  inventor  and  first  user  of 
the  donkey  logging  engine  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Birch  ('13)  had  a  fine  summer,  and 
then  spoiled  it  all  by  trusting  foothill 
sanitation,  and  getting  a  dose  of  a  most 
virulent  typhoid.  He  is  O.  K.  again 
and  holds  forth  with  Hill  at  Northfork, 
California. 

Bedford  ('10)  on  the  Klamath  is  do- 
ing things.  Phones  in  that  Lee  Muck, 
after  a  year's  apprenticeship  under  right 
masters,  is  promoted  to  Tulalip ;  that 
times  are  good  and  business  plenty. 

Winegar  ('10)  is  still  holding  things 
down  at  Montreal ;  was  down  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  where  we  had  a  Michigan 
Reunion  with  Leavitt  presiding.  He 
raises  his  finger  and  says:  "No  more 
temptation  to  be  thrown  at  that  man 
Metcalf,  for  we  need  him." 

Herbert  Knoch  who  is  out  for  ex- 
perience, sends  cards  from  Hawaii,  and 
now  from  Tokio,  Yokohama  Park,  Man- 
ila, Guam  and  other  nearby  places.  He 
is  evidently  headed  for  Siberia  or  India. 
The  latter,  Knoch,  at  least  for  winter. 

Reed    ('12)    reports    from   Bozeman, 


Montana.  He  is  with  seeds  growers, — 
field  work  summers,  warehouse  winters ; 
gets  in  touch  now  and  then  with  the 
Gallatin  National  Forest  people,  (West 
('12)  is  Assistant),  and  likes  the  West 
"for  keeps."  A  print  with  Reed  on 
the  Piebald,  shirt  sleeves  and  snow 
underfoot,  makes  a  picture  for  which 
the  Rockies  are  famous  and  are  loved 
by  all. 


The  Club  and  the  University  were 
represented  at  the  Conservation  Con- 
gress at  Washington,  November  20,  1913. 
Professors  Roth  and  Lovejoy  held  up 
the  line  in  proper  form.  Clyde  Leavitt, 
Merrill  Winegar,  F.  B.  Moody,  Prof- 
essor Walter  Mulford,  E.  H.  Clapp,  C. 
W.  Gould,  E.  H.  Frothingham,  J.  C. 
Nellis,  E.  J.  Zavitz,  and  G.  A.  Gutches 
were  on  hand,  and  there  was  a  little 
dinner  party  at  Harvey's  on  the  Avenue, 
where  Regent  Hubbard  helped  to  make 
it  a  most  enjoyable  affair. 

The  End  of  The  Biltmore  Forest  School. 
A  circular  from  Doctor  Schenck  tells 
of  the  closing  of  this  school.  Biltmore 
School  was  unique;  it  was  a  one-man 
school  of  the  type  of  the  old  "Meister- 
schule."  According  to  Doctor  Schenck: 
"Today  lumbering  is  supposed  to  be 
taught  in  one  way  or  another,  at  no 
less  than  eighty-three  schools.  There 
seems  to  be  no  more  need,  therefore,  for 
a  unique  school  like  the  Biltmore  For- 
est School.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
enrolments  at  the  Biltmore  Forest 
School  have  been  so  small  recently,  that 
its  continuance  is  not  worth  while." 
Doctor  Schenck  also  states:  "At  any 
rate,  not  one  of  those  young  men  who 
were  undoubtedly  fine  fellows,  the  elite 
of  hundreds  that  tried  their  luck  at  Bilt- 
more,— not  one  of  "my  boys"  has  be- 
come a  live  advertisement  for  the  Bilt- 
more Forest  School."  Doctor  Schenck 
is  a  brilliant  man  of  most  extraordin- 
ary energy  and  capacity ;  he  deserved  to 
succeed  better.  The  fault  seems  to  be 
with  the  method. 

— R. 
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AN  EDITORIAL. 

Our  predecessors  with  the  typewriter  and  blue  pencil  have  seen  fit,  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  this  publication,  to  write  a  word  or  so  from  the  edi- 
tor every  now  and  then,  explaining  some  policy  to  be  adopted,  pleading  for 
news  from  the  alumni,  or  perhaps  asking  for  subscriptions  from  the  same. 
They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  terming  these  same  announcements  or  requests, 
"Forewords."  Right  here  we  intend  to  establish  something  new,  and  we  hope 
those  following  us  will  find  it  to  their  liking  to  follow  our  suggestion.  Accord- 
ing to  our  'Webster,'  "a  word  from  the  editor  to  his  readers"  is  called  an  "edi- 
torial." Therefore  we  are  going  to  pat  ourself  on  the  back,  pretend  we  are 
metropolitan,  and  establish  a  new  caption  for  this  column  of  the  Forester. 
We  are  going  to  call  it  the  Editorial  Column,  and  those  things  written  within  it, 
— Editorials. 

Our  thoughts  for  this, — our  first  "Editorial," — are  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  we  wish  to  announce  that,  as  in  past  years,  a  directory  of  all  the  men 
who  have  attended  the  Forestry  Department  of  Michigan  will  be  published  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  Forester.  If  this  directory  is  to  contain  a  correct  list  of 
addresses,  we  must  know  the  present  address  of  every  man  in  the  field.  If  you 
have  changed  your  address  recently,  or  if  it  was  not  correct  as  published  in  the 
November  Forester,  please  let  us  know  immediately,  as  the  directory  is  being 
made  up  at  the  present  time. 

Secondly,  our  Business  Manager  informs  us  that  quite  a  number  of  the  men 
in  the  field  have  accidentally,  undoubtedly,  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
subscription  price,  which,  according  to  custom,  is  $1.00  a  year.  If  you  happen 
to  be  one  of  this  number,  will  you  kindly  get  in  touch  with  the  guardian  of  our 
funds  and  help  the  Club  to  bear  the  necessary  expense  incurred  through  the 
publishing  of  this  quarterly. 


THE  BANQUET— MULFORD  SPEAKS  ON 
"OUR  PROFESSION." 


After  the  lapse  of  a  year  in  which  the 
Club  held  no  banquet,  the  "biggest,  best 
and  brightest  of  them  all," — as  the  cir- 
cus advance  agent  puts  it, — took  place 
this  year  at  the  Union  Club  House  on 
the  night  of  March  24.  The  last  ban- 
quet was  held  in  April  1912,  and  was 
more  or  less  in  the  form  of  a  funeral 
service  over  the  then-expected  depart- 
ure of  Professor  Roth.  The  obsequies 
at  that  time  were,  of  course  out  of  place 
as  things  turned  out,  and  this  year's 
affair  was  a  thanksgiving  banquet, — a 
giving  of  thanks,  if  you  please,  that 
"Daddy"  did  not  go  from  us;  that  he 
is  with  us  and  is  going  to  stay,  we  hope, 
for  many  years  to  come;  that  the  Club 
has  prospered  as  never  before  this 
year ;  and  that  the  department  has  had 
such  remarkable  success  and  grown  to 
such  proportions  as  it  has  reached  at 
the  present  time. 

Professor  Walter  Mulford,  soon  to 
be  the  head  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Forestry  School,  gave  the  princi- 
pal address,  talking  on  "Our  Profession." 
Professor  Roth  introduced  him  and  told 
of  his  work  in  the  past,  since  Mulford 
had  first  come  to  his  notice  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  how  he  had  been  on  the 
move  ever  since,  his  next  move  being 
to  the  great  "Forestry  School  of  the 
West." 

Professor  Mulford  gave  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  explaining  that  he  felt 
very  much  at  home  at  Michigan,  and 
paying  a  great  tribute  to  Professor  Roth. 
"If  I  have  been  able  to  do  much  at  teach- 
ing, it  has  been  because  of  "Daddy" 
Roth  and  his  training,"  he  said.  He 
spoke  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Bilt- 
more  Forest  School,  the  small  number 
of  graduates  from  various  schools 
around  the  country,  of  late,  and  the 
general  feeling  of  unrest  which  these 
things  cause  among  young  foresters  and 
forestry  students.  He  was,  however,  op- 


timistic as  to  the  chances  for  the  future 
of  the  young  men  in  the  profession. 
"You  are  wondering,"  he  said,  "if  there 
is  going  to  be  room  for  all  of  you,  and 
you  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  there 
are  going  to  be  positions.  I  have  an  op- 
timistic feeling  for  the  future;  but  I  can 
say  that  you  will  meet  more  competition 
than  ever  before.  You  may  have  to  ac- 
cept jobs,  not  situations,  to  start  with ; 
but  do  not  be  afraid  to  start  that  way." 

He  then  announced  that  he  was  "go- 
ing to  preach,"  a  favorite  habit  with  him, 
as  he  explained,  and  began  on  a  "ser- 
mon" loaded  with  good  advice  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  "First,"  said  he,  "set 
for  yourself  some  ideal,  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  something  definite  and  practical, 
something  you  want  to  accomplish  in 
the  end.  Get  some  clear-cut  idea  of  what 
you  are  going  to  do.  Set  your  ideal 
high !  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star  but 
keep  the  wheels  on  earth."  He  highly 
recommended  for  the  reading  of  every 
forester,  Pinchot's  book  on  "The  Train- 
ing of  a  Forester." 

"Secondly,"  he  went  on,  "do  some- 
thing toward  your  ideal.  To  set  it  is 
n^t  enough  ;  get  to  work !  Determine 
for  yourself  what  you  want  to  do  and 
then  work  for  it."  He  uttered  a  warn- 
ing against  losing  sight  of  the  human 
side  of  life  when  aiming  to  carry  out  an 
ideal.  "There  is  the  human  side  to  con- 
sider," he  said,  "Professor  Roth's  ideal 
was  to  make  the  best  forestry  school  in 
the  country,  but  in  spite  of  his  ideal 
and  his  working  toward  its  accomplish- 
ment, he  has  been  human.  Not  only  get 
to  work,  but  play!  You  have  a  long 
trip  ahead  of  you;  do  not  go  too  fast." 

"Thirdly,"  he  said,  "start  out  on  the 
job  with  enthusiasm.  You  will  need  it 
You  will  soon  run  up  against  troubles. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  life  which  is 
exactly  as  you  would  have  it.  Anything 
worth  having  brings  up  troubles.  You 


are  bound  to  have  swamps  before  you 
reach  the  mountain  top."  He  told  of 
the  various  troubles  he  had  experienced 
when  starting  out  in  an  experiment  sta- 
tion, and  of  some  of  those  of  the  Ser- 
vice, which  really  "have  faded  away 
now."  "The  fellow  who  wins,"  he  said, 
"is  the  man  who  has  his  troubles,  but 
through  them  all  keeps  his  perspective." 

"Lastly,"  he  concluded,  "though  you 
get  a  poor  start,  stick  to  a  thing!  We 
can  not  all  be  on  top.  As  in  the  class 
room,  some  will  have  the  high  grades, 
the  eighties  and  nineties,  but  about  fifty 
percent  of  the  class  will  average  between 
seventy  and  eighty  for  a  mark,  'the  fair 
success  class.'  If  you  cannot  get  in 
the  eighty  or  ninety  class,  get  in  the 
seventy  or  eighty  class;  if  not  there, 
stick  to  it  and  get  sixty  or  seventy,  or 
make  up  your  mind  to  be  a  good  failure. 
Be  able  to  recover  after  a  poor  start. 
And  be  the  best  high  grade  man,  or  the 
best  mediocre  man,  or  the  best  failure 
that  it's  in  you  to  be." 

Carnot  Valiton  acted  as  toastmaster, 
and  next  introduced  John  Taylor,  who, 
speaking  for  the  Post  Graduate  class, 
advised  the  underclassmen  foresters  in 
school  to  get  in  and  mix  with  the  upper- 


classmen  in  the  department  more,  and 
to  absorb  as  much  as  possible  the  spirit 
of  the  department  and  the  profession. 
"Michigan  men  have  the  reputation  of 
sticking  together,"  he  said,  "and  they 
ought  to  cultivate  that  habit  as  much 
as  possible  while  in  school." 

Professor  Lovejoy  talked  briefly  of 
the  time  when  Mulford  was  at  Michigan, 
and  spoke  humorously  of  his  'silviculture 
excursions'  of  those  days.  Walter  Bond 
spoke  for  the  Senior  class  and  exposed 
some  of  the  faculty  plans  for  the  future, 
— though  the  faculty  refuse  to  verify 
the  plans  as  outlined. 

The  Club  Quartette,  composed  of 
Trigg,  Kraebel,  Weitknecht  and  Carey, 
gave  a  couple  of  selections,  and  Profes- 
sor Roth  read  greetings  from  Shaller 
and  Knoch,  those  from  the  latter  taking 
the  form  of  two  boxes  of  cigars  from 
Manilla. 

The  banquet  was  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held  by  the  Club  and  about 
eighty  were  in  attendance.  The  pro- 
grams and  the  "feed"  arranged  by  the 
committee  in  charge,  Mills,  Hornby  and 
Ives,  were  the  "best  possible,"  and  they 
were  highly  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  affair. 


OUR  BIG  SOCIAL  EVENT. 


Last  year  the  Club  made  its  first  dip 
into  the  social  whirl  of  the  Campus  by 
staging  a  Club  dance,  an  event  which 
was  thereby  established  as  an  annual 
one.  To  keep  up  a  good  custom  and 
follow  a  popular  lead,  the  second  annual 
dance  was  held  this  year  at  the  Packard 
Academy  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 27th.  About  fifty  couples  attend- 
ed, and  the  way  in  which  the  men  of  the 
calipers  and  compass  executed  the  very 
latest  One-steps  and  Hesitations,  with 
all  of  their  Broadway  cabaret  frills, 
made  all  the  rest  of  the  Campus  green 
with  envy, — green  as  the  decorations  on 
the  walls  of  the  hall. 


Professor  and  Mrs.  Roth  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Young  acted  as  chaperones.  The 
arrangements  for  the  dance  were  the 
work  of  Pottinger's  group,  and  every- 
thing from  the  tasty  decorations  to  the 
punch  which  was  served  as  refreshment, 
and  the  snappy  programs  distinctive  of 
the  Club,  with  a  small  cut  of  a  woodlot 
decorating  the  cover,  went  off  in  fine 
shape.  Everyone  seemed  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  the  underclassmen  headed  for 
home,  after  the  last  strains  of  Ike  Fish- 
er's orchestra  had  died  away  into  the  re- 
mote corners  of  the  hall,  formulating 
plans  for  the  big  social  affair  of  1915. 


THE  SENIORS'  TREAT. 


On  the  evening  of  March  13th  the 
Senior  class  set  a  new  precedent  by  tend- 
ering a  banquet  to  the  Post  Graduates. 
This  was  the  first  affair  of  its  kind  ever 
put  on  in  the  department,  and  it  was  a 
decided  success.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  year's  Senior  class  started 
something  which  in  years  to  come  will 
be  one  of  the  leading  functions  of  the 
year  among  the  upperclassmen. 

The  role  of  toastmaster  was  aptly  fill- 
ed by  G.  C.  Hammer,  President  of  the 
Senior  class.  The  first  speaker  was  Car- 
lyn  Delavan,  who  represented  the  Sen- 
iors, and  who  started  things  off  with 
a  talk  about  "Our  Roundup."  He  ex- 
pressed very  appropriately  the  senti- 
ment of  the  whole  Senior  class  in  regard 
to  the  innovation  of  giving  the  Gradu- 
ates an  entertainment  in  appreciation 
of  their  work  and  helpfulness.  Charles 
Kraebel  spoke  on  "Exams  and  Other 
Things  I  Have  Met,"  which  proved  to 
be  a  very  large  subject,  especially  the 
part  pertaining  to  the  "other  things." 
He  made  mention  of  the  alleged  hard- 
ships of  the  Graduates  in  preparing  for 
the  Cicil  Service  exams,  and  inciden- 
tally gave  away  some  of  the  secrets  of 
the  private  life  of  several  of  the  men 
present.  "German-nation"  was  explain- 
ed along  rather  different  lines  than  usual 
by  Professor  Sponsler.  He  limited  his 
talk  to  some  particular  advice  to  those 
soon  to  leave  this  easy  life  for  the  more 
difficult  problems,  with  which  they  are 


sure  to  be  confronted  when  out  on  the 
firing  line.  He  brought  out  in  a  new 
way  the  real  value  which  a  forester  can 
and  should  get  out  of  his  college  career. 
W.  W.  Weber  was  supposed  to  talk  on 
"Tall  Timber  I've  Been  In,"  but  got 
slightly  off  the  trail  and  reeled  off  a  few 
tales  on  life  in  and  out  of  school,  throw- 
ing a  few  "hot  ones"  at  some  of  the 
boys  present.  In  closing,  he  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  the  Post  Graduates  for 
the  ''bountiful  outlay,"  and  prophesied 
that  the  occasion  would  live  long  in  their 
memory.  The  remainder  of  the  faculty 
present,  that  eminent  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Young,  enlightened  us  on 
some  facts  concerning  the  "Forest 
Serve-us."  In  the  main  he  centered  his 
remarks  around  the  most  wonderful 
state  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  tried 
to  "show  us"  the  reasons  why.  At  the 
finish  there  was  no  doubt  in  anybody's 
mind  as  to  the  future  "Garden  Spot  of 
the  West."  Some  impromptu  toasts  were 
called  for  from  "Jack"  Taylor,  "Hank" 
Pottinger,  and  "Cam"  Valiton. 

Throughout  the  evening  the  Club 
quartette  interspersed  "harmony"  here 
and  there,  and  with  the  usual  brand 
of  steak  provided  by  "Freddy"  Bessim- 
er,  the  downtown  "steak  artist,"  the  ban- 
quet was  made  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
affairs  held  in  the  department  in  a  long 
time. 

ELWOOD  L.  DEMMON. 


CLUB  SMOKERS. 


Two  more  popular  smokers  have  been 
given  by  the  Club  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  Forester.  On  March  4th  the  first 
one  took  place,  about  sixty  being  present. 
Cigars,  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco,  as 
usual,  were  the  order  of  things,  and  the 
hunger  dispellers  consisted  of  sand- 
wiches, rolls,  oranges  and  coffee.  Pre- 
ceding the  refreshments  Robert  W. 


Clark,  Instructor  in  Petrography,  gave 
a  talk  on  the  "Dial  Compass."  He  show- 
ed how  the  dial  compass  is  used  in  one 
of  the  simple  methods  of  running  north 
and  south  lines.  It  consists  of  a  slate 
adjusted  on  a  staff,  the  compass  arrange- 
ment being  the  same  as  that  of  any  other 
compass,  with  two  levels  on  it.  He  ex- 


plained  how  it  may  also  be  used  as  a 
sun  dial,  a  use  frequently  made;  and 
showed  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  good  timepiece  in  using  the  compass, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  calibrated  for  every 
thirty  minutes.  It  is  also  necessary,  he 
said,  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  stars,  because  most  of  the 
corrections  have  to  be  made  at  night.  A 
table  of  the  difference  in  time  at  the 
different  latitudes,  and  also  of  the  dif- 
ference in  time  of  the  watch  and  dial 
between  certain  dates  is  needed.  The 
time,  of  course,  is  not  always  the  same, 
but  with  one  of  these  compasses  one  may 
reach  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  in  his 
work.  He  described  the  means  of  cor- 
rection of  the  compass  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  used  in  running  north 
and  south  lines 

The  second  smoker  took  place  on 
April  1st,  and  was  in  charge  of  Schafer's 
group.  Robert  Weitknecht,  '14,  spoke  on 
"Land  Classification  in  the  National 
Forests."  In  introduction,  he  describ- 
ed the  principles  and  policy  pursued  in 
land  classification  in  the  national  forests. 
He  gave  a  short  history  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  forests,  and 
of  the  passage  of  acts  concerning  them, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Homestead  Act 
of  June  llth,  1906; — an  act  which  pro- 
vided for  the  "examination,  classification, 
and  opening  to  entry  of  all  lands  within 
the  national  forests  which  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  agriculture."  He  showed 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  this  act  to  class- 
ify and  open  to  entry  all  lands  in  the 
national  forests  which  were  chiefly  val- 
uable for  agriculture,  but  that  the  avail- 
able funds  were  too  limited  to  do  more 
than  classify  only  such  isolated  and  in- 
dividual tracts  as  were  specifically  ap- 
plied for  by  prospective  settlers ; — "June 
eleventh  examinations"  being  the  only 
form  of  land  classification  possible  for 
five  or  six  years.  He  explained  how  the 
present  practice  of  land  classification 
began  in  the  year  1912,  being  brought 
about  by  a  special  provision  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Appropriation  Act  of  that 
year;  and  showed  that  the  work  today 


is  divided  under  two  heads, — the  class- 
ification of  single  small  isolated  areas 
of  160  acres  or  less,  for  which  the  pros- 
pective settlers  make  application,  and 
the  classification  of  more  or  less  com- 
pact large  areas,  the  size  varying  from 
900  to  500,000  acres.  He  described  the 
difference  in  the  methods  of  work  under 
these  two  heads: — the  isolated  single 
areas  being  classified  by  local  Forest 
Rangers,  who  do  this  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  administrative  duties  on  the 
forest,  the  classification  work  taking  the 
form  of  the  "June  eleventh  examina- 
tions ;"  and  the  work  on  the  large  areas 
being  done  by  organized  parties  of  five 
to  twelve  men,  and  being  in  the  form  of 
"land  classification  projects."  He  gave 
evidence  to  point  out  that  Congress  has 
come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  land 
classification,  in  the  record  of  its  in- 
crease in  appropriations.  He  said  that 
to  date  3,000,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
classified,  and  went  on  to  tell  about  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  work. 
He  told  how  the  examiners  first  decided 
whether  a  piece  of  land  were  agricultu- 
ral or  non-agricultural,  and  of  the  fac- 
tors to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
doing  this;  how  after  it  is  found  to  be 
agricultural,  it  must  then  be  classified 
as  arable  or  non-arable;  and  how,  last- 
ly, it  must  be  classified  as  "chiefly  valu- 
able for  agriculture,"  or  for  forest  use, 
or  some  other  use.  He  outlined  the  staff 
organization  used  in  doing  the  work,  and 
named  the  various  maps  and  sets  of  data 
to  be  secured  in  the  work.  He  told  of 
the  steps  in  the  office  in  determining 
whether  the  land  is  to  be  recognized  as 
agricultural,  and  the  officers  through 
whose  hands  the  data  must  go.  In  con- 
clusion, he  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
present  basis  for  determining  whether 
the  lands  are  chiefly  valuable  for  agri- 
culture, is  the  commercial  standard ;  that 
is, — the  present  agricultural  sale  value  of 
the  land  is  weighed  against  the  present 
stumpage  value  of  timber  en  the  land. 

After  Weiknecht's  talk  "eats  and 
smokes"  were  dished  out,  and  the  Club 
Quartette  let  loose  in  good  fashion. 


TALKS  BEFORE  THE  CLUB. 


The  meetings  of  the  Club  have  con- 
tinued, one  every  other  week,  with  great 
success,  and  the  talks  provided  have 
ranged  in  subject  matter  over  practically 
every  phase  of  forestry  work  in  the  field. 

On   the   evening  of   March    18th   Mr. 
Leigh  Young  spoke  on  "Reconnaissance 
in  British  Columbia."     The  work  he  de- 
scribed was  done  for  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railroad  in  British  Columbia,  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the 
Idaho   line;    the    object    being    "the    in- 
ventory of  the  forest  resources  in  suffi- 
cient detail  for  use  in  a  working  plan, 
and  the  work  being  distinct  from  fire- 
claim  work."    The  work  was  carried  on 
upon  tie  reserves  held  by  the  railroad  un- 
der a  grant  from  the  Province  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  the  reserves  being  held  as 
a   possible   source    for  the    future.     He 
gave    a    description    of    the    country: — 
mountainous,  but  not  especially  rough ; 
with  practically  no  level  land,  very  few 
cliffs  but  good  stiff  slopes;  and  with  a 
range  in  elevation  between  2450  and  6500 
feet.    The  work  was  carried  on  upon  two 
different  reserves  under  somewhat  dif- 
ferent conditions.     The  composition  of 
most  of  the  stands,  however,  he  describ- 
ed   as    "quite    mixed,    with    the    change 
from  one  type  to  another  usually  grad- 
ual,  making     an     endless     number     of 
types,"  and  causing  difficulty  in   typing 
the  country  on  the  basis  of  composition. 
The  few  species  found  in  pure  stands, 
he  named  over.     As  to  the  climate,  he 
said  that  there  were  no  definite  records, 
but  that   the   rainfall  came  in  the  first 
part    of    the    growing    season, — through 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  part 
of  July.     He  also  spoke  of  the  repro- 
duction  and   of   the   merchantable  tim- 
ber, and  gave  figures  for  these  for  the 
different  types.    Speaking  of  the  plan  of 
work  pursued,  he  said  that  it  was  an  un- 
surveyed  country,  except  for  the  bound- 
ary lines,  which  had  been  swamped  out 
and   big   square   posts   placed   at   every 
mile,  the  approximate  area  of  the  coun- 


try only  being  known.     A   5  per  cent, 
estimate  was  used  in  good  part,  though 
in  places  a  2  1-2  or  2  3-8  per  cent  estimate 
took  the  place  of  it.     Most  of  the  lines 
were  run  with  a  hand  compass,  one  man 
running  the  compass  and  a  second  man 
taking  an  aeroid,  this  second  man  also 
estimating  and  writing  a  forest  descrip- 
tion.    After  the  control  lines  were  run, 
they   ran    estimate   strips,   by   means  of 
which  they  got  an  estimate  on  the  tim- 
ber.    The   procedure    was   to    run    four 
strips  through  a  section,  going  down  the 
middle  of  a  forty,  each  strip  being     a 
chain  wide.     No  attempt  was  made  to 
divide  the  land  into  townships.     In  the- 
ory, a  control  of  every  two  miles  was 
used,  though  the  original  purpose  was  to 
have  more  control  lines, — the  cost  and 
the  poor  work  of  the  surveyor  changing 
the  plans.     The  land   was  laid  out  on 
the  assumption  that  a  strip  of  two  miles 
could  be  run  in  a  day.    The  distance  was 
measured  with  tapes,  though  recorded  in 
chains.     Checking  up  was  done  with  a 
Biltmore    stick.     He    explained    that    in 
addition  to  the  field  work  a  lot  of  office 
work  was  called  for,  and  an  extra  office 
force   was   used.     He   enumerated     the 
crew  and  the  equipment,  the  crew  aver- 
aging about  thirteen  or  fourteen  men, — 
the  field  work  taking  eight  men  in  two- 
men  crews,  with  three  to  four  men  in 
the  office  turning  in  a  complete  map  and 
summary.     The  main  camp  was  usually 
left  in  one  place,  and  side  camps  were 
used,   four  men  being  placed  in  a   side 
camp.    The  results  as  a  whole,  he  said, 
were    fairly   good.     They    succeeded    in 
getting,    among    other    things, — a    fairly 
good  topographic  map,  a  fair  type  map, 
an  estimate  of  the  timber,  a  description 
of  all  parts  of  the  area,  and  approximate 
growth  figures.     They  were  able  to  re- 
port en  a  general  description,  a  descrip- 
tion  of    the   timber   types,   the    silvicul- 
tural    systems  to   be   used,   the   rotation 
for   the   timber    species,   a   valuation   of 
the  different  parts,  a  plan  of  protection, 


logging  plans  with  approximate  costs, 
and  general  recommendations  as  to  hold- 
ing the  property.  The  work  cost  for 
the  first  two  weeks,  about  six  cents  an 
acre,  and  the  control  lines  about  four 
cents,  the  average  total  cost  being  about 
three  and  one-eighth  cents  an  acre. 
Throughout  the  talk,  he  showed  a  num- 
ber of  slides  picturing  the  region  where 
the  work  was  carried  on. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Club,  April  22nd, 
W.  F.  Ramsdell,  '12,  gave  a  talk  on 
"Mining  in  the  National  Forests."  He 
explained  that  there  is  some  form  of 
mining  carried  on  upon  practically  every 
national  forest  in  the  west,  the  amount 
and  form  differing  greatly  with  different 
regions, — it  being  very  extensive  in  the 
Black  Hills  region,  and  nearly  lacking 
in  the  Cascades.  He  showed  the  rela- 
tion of  this  mining  to  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice and  the  Forest  Service  officers,  a 
policy  of  co-operation  being  employed 
as  much  as  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  industries  of  grazing  and  saw- 
milling.  In  this  connection,  he  showed 
where  this  mining  is  fully  as  important 
an  industry  as  either  of  the  other  two, 
and  how  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  the  national  forests  from 
the  miners  as  well  as  from  the  stock- 
men. This  opposition  has  arisen  be- 
cause of  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
prospectors  and  miners  that  the  forests 
would  hinder  or  entirely  stop  prospect- 
ing. He  pointed  out  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  industry  to  the  forests  lies 
in  three  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the 
miners  make  up  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
population ;  secondly,  forest  officers  are 
called  on  to  examine  any  mineral 


claims  within  the  forests,  and  to  answer 
any  questions;  and  thirdly,  the  mines 
form  an  important  local  market  for  the 
timber.  He  told  of  the  board  of  offi- 
cials which  has  been  established  to  take 
up  grievances  on  the  part  of  miners ; 
and  to  show  how  well  the  co-operation 
policy  has  worked  out,  he  said  that  in 
the  first  two  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  board  but  one  case  had 
come  before  it.  He  next  described  the 
class  of  men  found  among  the  miners, 
and  classified  them  as  the  "permanent" 
or  "real"  miners,  and  the  "transients." 
"The  typical  miner  is  a  good  man,"  he 
said,  "one  of  the  best  sort  of  fellows 
you  might  want  to  meet.  He  is  great  on 
improvements  and  building,  and  is  a  good 
fire-fighter,  being  always  ready  and  will- 
ing to  help  when  called  on."  He  gave 
an  outline  of  the  mineral  laws  passed, 
and  showed  how  these  laws  have  fur- 
nished a  cloak  for  land  frauds  even 
more  than  any  other  laws  which  have 
been  passed  pertinent  to  national  for- 
est land.  He  pointed  out  how  the  cre- 
ation of  national  forests  did  not  alter 
a  single  mining  law,  and  how  they  had 
aided  mining  by  keeping  the  prospector's 
field  big,  by  causing  strict  patents  to  de- 
crease the  "wild-catting,"  and  by  in- 
suring a  reasonable  timber  supply  and 
water  rights.  He  also  showed  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  prospecting  of 
late.  He  concluded  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  slides,  showing  the  different 
methods  of  prospecting,  pictures  of 
placering,  hydraulicing,  dredging  and 
milling,  and  illustrating  different  min- 
ing terms  which  he  explained. 


NEWS  AND  OTHERWISE. 


Laurence   D.   Kitchell,   who     is     sent 
around  the  country   in  the  interests  of 
the    Great    Northern    Railroad,    gave    a 
very  interesting  travelogue  on  the  "Gla-       Physics  Lecture  Room  in  which  it  was 
cier    National    Park   and    the    Blackfeet      given,  was  crowded  to  the  doors.    He  ac- 


Indians,"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club, 
on  the  evening  of  March  5th.  The  talk 
was  open  to  the  public,  and  the  West 


companied  his  travelogue  with  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hand-colored  stereop- 
ticon  views  and  motion  pictures. 


At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Club 
on  January  7th,  a  new  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  drawn  up  by  the  con- 
stitutional committee  with  Murdock  as 
chairman,  was  passed.  The  amendment 
changes  Article  XIV,  striking  out  Sec- 
tion 5  which  reads  as  follows:  "The 
executive  committee  shall  audit  all  Club 
accounts."  It  also  includes  Article  XVI, 
concerning  the  auditing  committee, 
which  reads:  "(I)-  The  auditing  com- 
mittee shall  1)e  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  with  the  first 
member  elected  acting  as  the  chairman. 
(2).  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditing 
committee  to  audit  all  accounts  of  the 
Club." 


The  date  for  the  annual  Field  Day 
has  been  set  as  May  2nd,  and  everything 
is  in  readiness  for  the  affair.  As  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  past,  the  crowd 
will  march  out  to  the  Forestry  Farm, 
Friday  afternoon,  May  1st,  and  stay  till 
Monday  morning.  No  water  contests 
will  be  staged  this  year  on  account  of 
the  fatality  of  last  year's  celebration. 
Ribot  Valiton,  '14,  is  general  chairman 
of  the  affair;  Ernest  Allmendinger,  '14, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  dem- 
onstration and  sports;  A.  H.  Muzzall, 
'15,  cooking;  O.  L.  Lovejoy,  '16,  com- 
missary; and  S.  R.  Black,  '16,  exhibits. 


has  been  in  charge  of  Alfred  Voigt,  P. 
G.,  and  Harold  Crane,  '14,  and  has  been 
on  the  hustle  ever  since  the  approach  of 
warm  weather  signs  caused  the  thoughts 
of  the  boys  to  turn  to  summer  work. 


The  Club  received  a  hearty  invitation 
from  the  Forestry  School  at  Cornell  to 
attend  the  dedicatory  services  of  the 
new  Forestry  Building  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  to  be  held 
at  Ithaca  May  15th.  Just  how  many  will 
be  able  to  attend  is  not  known  as  yet. 


Professor  Roth  talked  before  the  Tor- 
onto University  Forestry  Club  at  Tor- 
onto, on  the  evening  of  March  5th. 


Just  as  a  sign  that  now  and  then  the 
undergraduates  lay  off  from  their  Sur- 
veying and  Silviculture  long  enough  to 
take  a  little  exercise  and  show  a  little 
interest  in  the  rest  of  the  university,  we 
record  the  fact  that  the  Senior  Lit  class 
basket-ball  team  was  composed  this  year 
almost  entirely  of  Senior  Foresters, — 
Bond,  Valiton,  and  Hammer  "burning 
up  the  gym  floor,"  and  Caron  managing 
the  aggregation.  The  team  was  one  of 
four  out  of  nineteen  in  the  series  to 
win  its  "numerals." 


The  employment  committee  this  year 


The  present  Post  Graduate  class  is 
planning  to  leave  to  the  Department  a 
large  bust-photograph  of  Professor 
Roth,  as  a  memorial  of  the  class. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 


Alden  ('11)  and  Mrs.  Alden  were  in 
on  a  flying  trip.  Mr.  Alden  is  still  on 
those  delightful  fire  trespasses,  and  this 
time  he  is  detailed  to  lend  a  hand  to 
Metcalf  in  the  Ontario  District.  Not 
much  to  burn  on  part  of  these  areas,  but 
then  the  blackening  of  those  magnificent 


"hardheads,"  a  mile  or  two  long  and  of 
various  other  dimensions,  is  claimed  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  catching  the  suck- 
er who  comes  there  with  the  Mayfly,  the 
June  bug  and  the  "skeeter," — (The  en- 
tomologist on  the  staff  claims  the  "June 
bug"  part  to  be  an  error,  as  this  bug  has 


a  discerning  mind  and  is  a  student  of 
agricultural  Geography.) 

Leavitt  ('04)  was  here  April  1st.  As 
usual,  in  a  hurry ;  coming  from  a  fire 
conference  at  St.  Paul,  and  on  his  way 
to  Ottawa.  Leavitt  is  fast  getting  to  be 
the  great  authority  on  fire  protection, 
and  knows  all  that  is  going  on,  East  and 
West.  He  says  the  work  in  Canada,  es- 
pecially along  the  railways,  is  lining  up 
in  good  shape. 

Barrus  ('10)  throws  a  bouquet  at 
Michigan,  and  says  that  even  the  new 
boom  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  at  Al- 
bany could  find  only  cause  for  praise, — 
meaning  that  Michigan  can  make  brick 
with  straw  and  still  do  a  fine  job.  How 
on  earth  New  York  can  have  any  use 
for  an  Economy  and  Efficiency  Commis- 
sion is  Greek  to  the  Editor.  (Aside : — 
Call  in  the  Printer's  Devil). 

Graf!    ('08)  :— Same    old    silence,    but 
there  is  a  card  which  says: 
"Graff-Rosenquist 

May  2nd,  1914 
Denver,  Colorado," 

and  the  Club  sends  the  best  of  good 
wishes.  It  was  field  day,  Graff,  and  the 
Club  thought  of  you  on  that  eventful 
day. 

Drake  ('06)  on  the  Coconino  at  Flag- 
staff believes  in  the  new  smokestack 
spark-arrester  for  logging-railway  en- 
gines. He  says  they  permit  the  use  of 
tops,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  by 
ten  and  more  per  cent.  Drake  is  work- 
ing along  scientific  lines  in  cutting  west- 
ern yellow  pine;  is  using  four  distinct 
methods,  and  is  thus  working  out  gradu- 
ally the  best  method  for  species  and  site. 
Measurements  and  counts  on  lands  log- 
ged six  years  ago  show  surprisingly 
good  reproduction. 

Stout  ('10)  is  still  at  Iloilo,  head  of 
the  Viscayas  ;  has  eighteen  rangers  ;  sells 
more  timber  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Is- 
lands combined;  has  trouble  with 
Kleme's  clerical  requirements,  and  even 


forgets"  to  dot  some  of  the  "i's"  to  the 
horror  of  this  punctilious  Chief  of  Ad- 
ministration. Stout  meant  to  come  back 
this  year,  but  the  water  seems  good,  and 
there  is  still  a  reptile  or  two  to  keep  up 
the  sport.  Keep  an  eye  on  your  outrig- 
gers, Stout. 

Baker  ('12)  writes  "On  Board  the 
R.  M.  S.  Lusitania,"  the  greatest  of  the 
grayhounds  of  the  seas.  "Made  the 
change  from  furs  to  white  duck"  ;  bound 
for  Sumatra  to  raise  tons  of  rubber,  start 
plantations  by  the  mile,  etc.  "You  may 
be  sure  wherever  my  work  takes  me, 
that  my  faith  in  the  American  forestry 
and  my  love  for  the  American  woods, 
which  have  been  instilled  into  me  at 
school,  are  just  as  strong  as  ever."  Ba- 
ker's address  is  'Care  of  the  General 
Rubber  Company,  Kisaran,  Asahan,  Su- 
matra.' The  Club  sends  regards  and 
the  best  of  wishes  to  Baker,  with  assur- 
ance that  they  have  full  faith  in  Baker 
making  good  in  Sumatra. 

Scherer  ('12)  is  Professor  at  Ohio 
State,  and  says:  "The  new  Forestry 
Building  is  progressing  nicely;  ready  to 
start  on  the  roof."  Great  doings  these; 
will  keep  the  faculty  busy  to  attend  dedi- 
cation celebrations,  if  this  keeps  up. 

Mathews  ('09)  is  at  Los  Banos ;  is  pre- 
paring a  book  on  Dipterocarps, — their 
forests  and  habits ;  has  invited  Ngan 
Han  ('11)  to  come  down  from  Peking. 
Mathews  is  a  hustler,  shaking  things  in 
his  quiet  way  ;  teaching  ;  bookwriting  ; 
administration  and  inspection.  He  evi 
dently  has  the  confidence  of  the  Director, 
Major  Ahern,  and  if  any  man  deserves 
this,  it  is  our  friend  Donald  M.  In  this 
connection  the  Scribe  owns  up:  he  ad- 
vised Mathews  not  to  go,  and  now  Math- 
ews is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  best 
men  in  tropical  forestry  of  that  nook  of 
the  earth.  Canada  still  laments  losing 
Mathews,  but  his  work  in  the  Islands  is 
going  to  count  and  make  up.  Deep  down, 
however,  the  Scribe  prefers  Gutches' 
beaver  overcoat  to  the  white  duck  and 
bolo, —  (To  say  nothing  of  the  cobras 


of  various  species  and  shapes). 

Ngan  Han  ('11)  is  now  Han  the  Si- 
lent ;  not  a  word ;  only  the  faithful  little 
bulletins  and  now  and  then  a  little  rumor 
from  Wang  and  others  of  our  friends 
here.  Has  has  made  a  reputation.  He 
has  made  a  report  on  the  forests  of 
Manchuria  and  is  rapidly  proving  to 
the  Government  of  China  what  a  life- 
size  Michigan  man  can  do. 

Cronk  ('12)  sends  in  photos,  records 
and  parts  of  field  outfits,  and  thus  keeps 
on  adding  to  our  collections.  He  type- 
writes even  his  cards.  He  sent  in  a  can- 
vass camp  table,  made  of  chicken  screen 
with  canvass  on  both  sides.  He  is  going 
to  keep  on  with  his  field  work  in  devel- 
oping protection,  and  getting  detail  in- 
formation for  utilization  of  some  of  the 
holdings  of  his  company. 

Fay  Clark  ('12)— Now  Deputy  Super- 
visor, with  congratulations  of  the  Club! 
Three  cheers !  Clark  deserves  it.  He  is 
busy  but  always  has  a  word  for  the  Club. 
Clark  has  demonstrated  that  a  good  sur- 
vey with  solar  transit  is  no  costlier  than 
"a  cheap-and-nasty"  compass  job.  He 
believes  in  work  that  stands:  he  stands 
by  his  work,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
his  work  stands  by  Clark.  Wanted: 
Lots  of  men  like  Fay  Clark  ;  Clark  be- 
lieves in  mixed  forests,  and  believes  that 
hardwoods  have  a  place  in  the  pinery  of 
the  Northern  Rockies.  He  also  has  no- 
tions on  fire  protection :  he  revises  the 
notions  of  Charles  Magne :  "plenty  of 
men  under  a  real  live  boss." 

S.  D.  Smith  ('10)  writes  in  from  Gar- 
den City,  Kansas.  (How  these  sandhill 
towns  always  carry  names  of  "Paradise," 
"Utopia,"  "Cornucopia,"  etc!).  "Just  a 
word  before  we  get  too  busy  planting." 
He  is  wrestling  with  the  simple  little 
problem,  long  ago  solved  by  the  "fath- 
ers," W.  L.  H  &  Co.,  to  put  a  forest  on 
a  plains  sandhill  and  have  it  cheap.  This 
last  requirement  has  been  modified,  and 
even  then  Smith  says:  "It  is  discour- 
aging work,  and  we  do  not  even  under- 


stand our  troubles."  This  is  hopeful : 
the  failure  was  due  chiefly  because  they 
knew  it  all,  Smith.  Smith  has  variety ; — 
from  sandhills  to  Pike's  Peak.  Good 
luck  to  your  planting! 

Knapp  ('12)  likes  the  Philippines;  is 
getting  a  reputation  as  a  lecturer ;  gets 
bouquets  from  the  local  people ;  and 
teaches  native  rangers.  Why  not  use 
some  of  those  real  men,  the  Igorrotes, 
If  ugaos  and  Moros ;  there  is  some  fine 
stuff  going  to  waste.  Knapp  also  plays 
Supervisor  to  Mathews'  bailiwick  and 
so  he  has  plenty  of  room  and  a  chance  to 
smoke.  Get  the  right  brand  and  smoke 
some  of  those  "pisen  hornets"  out ;  you 
have  too  much  of  that  brand.  Knapp 
says  that  "Whisky  Highball"  is  no  spe- 
cial recommend  in  the  Islands  even  if  he 
is  "properly  recommended  and  connect- 
ed." 

Mosher  ('11)  has  been  on  reconnais- 
sance pretty  steadily,  but  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  Absaroka  at  Livingston, 
Montana.  We  are  glad  for  Mosher ! 

Sweeney  ('12)  is  in  the  "Hills"  doing 
his  specialty, — reconnaissance.  He  re- 
ported on  a  two  hundred  million  layout, 
and  thinks  that  if  some  real  sales  could 
once  start,  the  "Hills"  would  fall  in  line 
for  a  "workable  working  plan," — the 
kind  Sweeney  is  ready  for  and  interested 
in.  Sweeney  still  believes  in  good  work 
and  has  no  patience  with  'guessing  bees.' 

"I  am  really  too  busy  learning  things 
to  have  much  to  say  at  this  time,  but 
will  do  better  later."  Never  mind, 
Sweeney,  you  are  at  the  very  best  thing 
any  man  can  do.  We  like  to  hear  from 
you,  but  better  still  we  like  to  know 
that  you  are  getting  hold  of  things  and 
growing. 

Lewis  ('13)  has  been  right  out  in  the 
brush  steadily,  and  believes  that  a  man 
cannot  know  his  district  too  well.  He 
is  getting  expert  at  motor-boating,  and 
sails  the  roading  Umpqua.  Land  classifi- 
cation and  "June  eleventh,"  however, 


put  the  break  on  the  joy  of  living,  and 
Lewis  thinks  "locators"  "the  limit." 
Fortunately  Conover  is  with  Lewis,  and 
between  the  two  they  keep  up  a  cheer- 
ful appearance  in  spite  of  the  soaking. 
Wet  brush,  rain  above,  and  wet  moss 
underfoot  are  among  the  attractions  in 
this  line.  Regular  maps, — eight  inches 
to  a  mile, — fifty  foot  contour.  But  all 
this  gets  no  thanks,  only  more  kicks ;  so 
Lewis  is  hoping  for  improvement  money 
to  make  some  little  "showing  that 
counts."  "I  am  enjoying  my  work  and 
believe  in  our  religion  as  much  as  ever." 

Birch  ('13) — "Just  had  a  letter  from 
Lyons,  and  he  expressed  his  desire  for 
a  good  long  talk  with  the  old  man.  It 
strikes  us  all  the  same  way.  When  we 
get  into  the  works  we  begin  to  wish  we 
had  worked  just  a  little  harder.  I 
thought  I  knew  all  about  forest  types 
but  during  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  of- 
ten been  puzzled  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  type."  It  is  the  old,  old  story,  Birch. 
Fire  line  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
long,  to  separate  brush  from  timber,  and 
this  needs  mapping  and  locating.  Birch 
is  fortunate  to  work  with  Reddington, 
and  he  appreciates  the  privilege.  Pub- 
licity work,  articles,  speeches,  and  what 
not.  Just  the  thing  for  Birch.  Five 
thousand  for  insect  control,  just  as  a 
mixer  with  survey  and  fire  line  work. 

Evans  ('10)  on  the  Trinity,  is  right 
into  the  surveying  business  and  holds 
the  record  for  volume-cost-accuracy 
combination  as  expressed  in  a  commen- 
dation letter  by  Woodbury.  Congratu- 
lations of  the  Club,  Evans!  Evans  also 
is  hard  in  the  insect  control  and  feels 
the  need  of  more  Entomology.  Accord- 
ingly he  suggests  a  change  in  the  course, 
,  the  essentials  of  which  are, — "Get  busy 
and  learn  insects  and  stick  to  it  until 
you  know."  The  only  way,  Evans! 

Hopson  ('12)  sailed  through,  but  miss- 
ed us.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  Adi- 
rondacks  where  he  takes  charge  of  a 


large  private  forest.  Just  the  man  for 
the  job  and  the  job  for  the  man.  Con- 
gratulations ! 

Strothman  ('10)  is  at  Quincy,  Cali- 
fornia, helping  at  the  Feather  River  Ex- 
periment Station ;  greenhouse ;  seed 
tests;  with  thermostat  and  alarm  bells 
and  various  other  improvements,  "good 
for  the  works  and  hard  on  a  tired,  sleepy 
man."  Up  about  thirty-five  hundred 
feet  in  a  fine  climate,  with  occasional 
railway  connections  when  there  is  no 
slide  or  washout.  Quite  a  change  from 
the  California  to  the  Plumas,  he  says; 
get  some  real  reproduction,  besides 
brush.  Reconnaissance  on  snowshoes  is 
excellent,  but  needs  a  hydroplane  attach- 
ment. Thinks  the  Plumas  has  a  good 
working  plan  that  works ;  and  praises  es- 
pecially the  protection  plans. 

Bedford  ('10)  on  the  Klamath  lost 
Muck  as  a  result  of  too  much  good 
training.  Muck  goes  to  the  Tulalip.  So 
Bedford  needed  another  man  and  Crane 
went  out  to  try  his  hand  in  the  big  sales 
which  Bedford  is  having  under  way.  A 
little  card  says  :  "Miss  Jane  Carter  Bed- 
ford, nine  pounds,  March  23rd."  Con- 
gratulations ! 

Sackett  ('06-)  with  Forest  Products 
Company  in  New  Orleans,  is  doing 
things.  But  it  all  runs  to  money,  "turp" 
and  acid,  etc.  And  Sackett  feels  that  it 
is  only  the  distillery  that  counts.  It 
needs  many  minds,  etc.  A  little  card  in- 
troduces H.  Samuel  Sackett,  Jr.,  April 
7th,  weight  (?),  (a  whopper).  Congratu- 
lations of  the  Club  to  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Sackett ! 

Hastings,  ('10)  just  drops  a  card  to 
show  that  he  is  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing. Hastings  has  been  steadily  in  the 
brush,  and  has  made  good. 

G.  R.  Green  ('11)— Professor  at  Penn 
State,  and  is  doing  fine  work.  But  he  is 
too  busy  to  write  letters,  and  has  to  let 
it  go  at  a  "Best  wishes  from  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Green."     Thanks!     Glad  to  get  a 
word  now  and  then ! 

Craig  ('10)  who  has  had  experience 
with  the  Upper  Peninsula  Lumber  peo- 
ple, and  is  now  chasing  the  "June 
eleventh"  on  the  Siuslaw,  is  evidently  a 
very  busy  chap.  He,  too,  has  to  let  cor- 
respondence go,  and  just  sends  in  a  pret- 
ty card  for  a  reminder.  But  he  has  his 
neat  handwriting  still  and  it  felt  good 
to  see  it.  Thanks! 

Harry  Black  is  at  Nettleton,  Arkan- 
sas, and  the  stationery  says :  "Michi- 
gan-Arkansas Lumber  Company,  H.  B. 
Black,  Local  Manager.  Hardwoods  a 
specialty ;  hickory  stuff,  ties,  lumber,  pil- 
ing; auto  rims,  and  many  other  special- 
ties." "Dead  easy,  if  we  only  had  the 
Northern  Michigan  lumberjack."  Black 
is  right  in  his  element ;  the  best  of  luck 
to  you. 

Easterbrooks  writes  in  one  of  his  good 
letters,  and  tells  of  all  the  varieties  of 
work  he  did  in  the  year.  He  likes  the 
big  coast  timber;  does  not  fancy  Los 
Angeles ;  and  he  thinks  the  climate  on 
the  Angeles  slightly  strenuous  at  times. 
"Had  to  float  the  burros  across  the  dry 
gulch,"  etc.  Between  light  burning  in 
chapparal  and  washout,  the  Angeles  is 
instructive  and  exciting.  Thanks  for 
the  good  letter ;  glad  to  see  you  back  in 
the  fall. 

Knoch,  the  globe-trotter  of  Honolulu, 
Manila,  Hongkong,  Tokio,  Mexico,  and 
all  the  other  nearby  places,  is  back,  and 


is  now  with  Simonds,  the  landscape  de- 
of  cards,  and  stops  at  nothing.  Sent  in 
a  whole  Yokohama  coppice,  rotation  six 
months ;  Yr.  50  cents ;  market,  tourist, 
etc.  His  last  leter  starts  with :  "Hur- 
rah, passed  the  ranger  exam" ;  and  it 
ends  with, — "feel  lonesome  for  the  big 
Wind  River  and  Mount  St.  Helens  coun- 
try." Follow  the  feeling,  Knoch ;  it 
is  a  good  leader. 

Goddard  ('13)  was  here  for  a  visit 
during  winter,  but  could  not  stand  the 
strain ;  so  he  pulled  our  for  District  One 
and  the  tall  timber.  He  has  been  on  ex- 
periment work,  reconnaissance,  and  "has 
a  drag"  on  the  compilation  and  comput- 
ing work. 

Hill  ('05)— Not  a  word  of  authentic 
news  ;  only  rumor, — first :  very  busy, 
head  over  heels  in  report  work  on  last 
summer's  survey;  second:  (And  this 
time  merely  a  sort  of  birdie  chirp)  : — 
"Hill  is  engaged."  Such  exciting  stuff 
sign  man  at  Chicago.  He  is  a  collector 
needs  immediate  investigation,  and  the 
Club  calls  for  prompt  report  from  the 
nearest  "lookouts,"  with  explanations  for 
unwarranted  delay. 

Chenay,  for  some  time  as  timber  ex- 
pert with  the  Michigan  Trust  Company, 
is  now  with  Charles  Stinchfield,  one  of 
Michigan's  best  lumbermen,  a  gentle- 
man with  a  remarkable  record  for  per- 
sonal prowess  and  acquaintance  with  all 
the  details  of  timber  exploitation. 

— R. 
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OUR  POLICY. 

Everyone  from  the  toddling  babe  to  the  sage  with  snowy  hair,  every  or- 
ganization from  the  Ladies'  Sewing  circle  to  the  railrod  trust,  every  publica- 
tion from  the  high  school  yearly  to  the  "world's  greatest  metropolitan  daily," 
— whichever  that  may  be, — has  a  policy.  It  is  logical  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  we  should  have  such  an  asset. 

We  have  been  thinking  about  it.  We  wonder  what  the  policy  of  The 
Forester  is,  or  if  there  is  any.  And  if  there  is  no  such  thing,  why  not.  We 
wonder  if  there  is  any  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  publication.  We  figure 
it  out  that  its  function  is  three-fold.  In  the  first  place,  it  serves  as  the  main 
connecting  link  between  the  alumnus  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  School  and 
the  school  itself.  Secondly,  it  is  a  printed  record  of  the  functions  of  the  Club 
throughout  the  year,  and  thus  acts  as  a  history  of  the  Club.  And  thirdly, 
it  is  the  paper  of  the  members  of  the  Forestry  Department,  telling  the  men 
in  school  everything  that  is  taking  place  in  the  Department  outside  of  the 
class  room. 

Is  it  to  be  the  policy  of  The  Forester  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the 
man  in  school,  to  "run"  whatever  material  is  most  vital  to  him  ?  Or  is  The 
Forester  to  keep  the  man  in  the  field  in  mind  first,  to  "make  up"  every  three 
months  with  such  material,  and  such  a  quantity  as  will  most  interest  the 
man  who  has  gone  out.  Even  a  third  question  presents  itself.  To  which  one 
of  two  classes  of  alumni  is  the  publication  of  most  value  and  interest, — the 
man  who  has  been  out  for  four  or  five  years  or  the  man  who  has  just  gone 
out  ?  We  do  not  know.  This  thing  we  know  as  a  "policy"  is  difficult  to  form, 
and  must  be  evolved  slowly,  carefully,  and  by  experience. 

Help  the  coming  editor  to  do  his  part  in  building  a  definite  policy.  Have 
you  enjoyed  The  Forester  this  year?  Have  you  any  criticisms  to  make, 
anything  to  suggest.  Write  and  tell  us  about  it.  Send  suggestions  to  the 
editor  for  1914-1915,  N.  Leroy  Gary,  226  South  12th  St.,  and  send  your  dollar 
to  the  new  Business  Manager,  Paul  Ruedemann,  314  North  Ingalls  St. 


Filibert  Roth 

Reproduction  of  Bust-Photograph  Presented  to  Department 
by  Post  Graduate  Class. 


THE  ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY. 


Starting  from  the  Economics  Build- 
ing Friday  afternoon,  May  1st,  some 
twenty-odd  men  loaded  with  packs  of 
blankets,  grub,  and  provisions  for  a 
three  days'  stay,  hiked  in  the  annual 
parade  out  Liberty  Street  to  the  For- 
estry Farm,  for  the  Fifth  Annual 
Foresters'  Field  Day.  The  weather 
was  clear  and  cool  enough  to  make 
everyone  feel  snappy,  and  it  was  not 
very  long  after  arriving  at  the  old 
camping  ground  before  enough  tents 
were  up  to  make  the  place  look  like 
an  encampment  of  United  States 
marines  in  Mexico.  Everything  was 
hustle  and  bustle,  and  everyone  found 
something  to  keep  him  busy.  The 
wood  was  soon  cut,  the  provisions  un- 
loaded, and  the  commissary  depart- 
ment put  in  order.  During  the  after- 
noon and  along  about  supper  time 
more  men  came  straggling  in,  and  by 
the  many  fires  springing  up  when 
eats  were  put  under  way,  the  camp 
was  shown  to  be  one  of  very  respect- 
able proportions.  The  commissary  com- 
mittee was  kept  on  the  jump  for  a 
while,  until  everyone  was  satisfied, 
and  the  general  joyful  murmur  run- 
ning through  the  camp  for  a  time 
showed  that  appetites  were  being  put 
under  control. 

As  usual,  after  the  evening  "hunger 
queller"  a  big  fire  was  built,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  string  instrument 
artists  in  the  crowd,  a  regular  har- 
mony fest  took  place  around  the  fire. 
When  some  half  dozen  finger  nails 
had  been  destroyed  on  the  twanging 
strings,  and  a  much  larger  number 
of  throats  put  out  of  commission  by 
the  vocal  attempts,  the  gang  broke  up 
to  seek  the  "sweet  and  soothing" 
remedy  of  all  ills.  Sometime  in  the 
wee  small  hours,  said  to  have  been 
around  two  o'clock,  the  beef  for  Sat- 
urday's big  feed  was  put  over  the 
fire.  Along  about  the  same  hour,  it 
is  also  rumored,  a  number  of  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  crowd;  any- 


way several  new  faces  were  spotted  in 
the  morning. 

Saturday  morning  was  taken  up 
by  various  diversions,  and  a  base  ball 
game  was  staged.  Prof.  Lovejoy  cap- 
tained one  team  and  "Hank"  Pottin- 
ger  the  other.  The  Sporting  Editor 
gave  up  counting  the  score  before 
the  first  inning  had  elapsed,  and  we 
are  unable  to  give  details  of  the 
fracas.  Shortly  after  the  noon  hour 
the  beef  was  in  edible  condition,  and 
the  big  feast  was  on.  Roast  beef, 
boiled  potatoes,  beans,  rye  bread  and 
butter,  coffee  and  lemonade,  and 
bananas;  it  makes  one  hungry  to 
write  about  it.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  clean  up  everything  in  sight, 
nearly  everyone  ringing  the  bell  a 
second  time  for  a  "re — ." 

The  program  of  the  afternoon  con- 
sisted of  various  exhibitions.  C.  K. 
Valiton,  Grad,  and  O.  F.  Lovejoy  dis- 
played regular  class  in  packing  a 
horse,  while  the  "crew"  J.  D.  Steere, 
L.  Hornby,  J.  E.  Taylor,  and  C.  C. 
Delavan  gave  a  neat  exhibition  of 
breaking  and  setting  up  camp.  R. 
Valiton  showed  the  proper  way  to 
saddle  and  bridle  a  horse,  while  0. 
F.  Schaefer  and  C.  W.  Boyce  port- 
aged a  canoe  for  the  onlookers. 
"Hank"  Pottinger  gave  an  exhibition 
of  panning  gold.  During  the  after- 
noon the  athletes  of  the  Department 
were  given  a  chance  to  exhibit  their 
skill,  with  the  result  that  E.  J. 
Allmendinger  won  the  fat  man's 
race,  J.  D.  Steere  the  pack  sack  race, 
C.  W.  Boyce  the  100  yard  dash,  J. 
Schlotthauer  the  potato  race,  R.  W. 
Hussey,  the  revolver  shot,  and  J.  W. 
Sitler  the  rifle  shot.  Allmendinger 
was  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and 
kept  things  moving  in  fine  style. 

Before  the  exhibitions  and  the  con- 
tests Professor  Roth  and  Regent 
Beal  gave  short  talks.  Professor 
Roth  congratulated  the  Club  on  the 
success  of  the  Field  Day  programs 
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of  previous  years  as  well  as  on  the 
bright  outlook  of  the  one  upon  which 
it  was  then  starting.  He  commented 
upon  the  good  spirit  shown  by  Mich- 
igan foresters,  and  asked  that  the 
men  out  in  the  "brush"  be  not  for- 
gotten by  the  men  in  school.  In  this 
connection  he  pointed  out  how  much 
the  men  in  the  field  have  helped  to 
build  up  the  name  of  the  school.  He 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  advantages 
of  the  life  out-of-doors  into  which 
forestry  leads  a  man.  In  commenting 
on  the  statement  that  Michigan  men 
are  snobs  in  the  field,  he  showed 
how  conditions  on  the  Michigan 
Campus  are  just  the  opposite,  and 
offered  the  belief  that  such  a  state- 
ment or  impression  was  entirely 
erroneous. 

He  went  on  to  show  that  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  men  in  the 
profession,  and  room  at  the  top.  "But 
you  must  have  faith,"  he  said,  "faith 
in  your  profession,  in  your  work,  in 
yourself  and  in  all  that  you  under- 
take. Faith  is  a  large  part  of  the 
Michigan  man.  When  he  plants,  he 
has  faith  in  it.  He  knows  that  years 
from  now  the  harvest  will  be  cut  by 
others."  He  pointed  out  the  advisa- 
bility and  possibility  of  ownership  of 
forests  by  young  foresters,  and  show- 
ed the  opportunities  for  such  own- 
ership today. 

In  conclusion,  he  said,  "I  hope  that 
the  Forestry  Field  Day  will  come 
around  for  many  years  with  all  the 


brightness  that  is  shown  here  today." 
He  then  introduced  Regent  Beal  as 
the  "one  man  who  has  stuck  by  the 
Forestry  Department,  worked  hard 
and  succeeded  in  getting  our  new 
building." 

Regent  Beal  explained  how  Regent 
Hill  who  helped  obtain  the  seventy 
acres  for  the  Forestry  Farm,  had 
made  a  large  part  of  his  money  in 
the  woods,  and  had  had  a  great  in- 
terest in  this  kind  of  work.  He  em- 
phasized the  point  that  every  man  go 
out  in  the  field  in  his  junior  year,  in 
order  to  understand  better  what  fol- 
lows in  his  course.  He  commented 
upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Forestry 
Department,  and  said  he  believed  that 
no  other  department  in  the  University 
had  quite  as  much  of  it. 

Saturday  evening  was  another  even- 
ing of  harmony  and  a  camp  fire,  and 
Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest.  A  number 
of  the  men  went  in  to  town  Saturday 
night  but  another  delegation  came  out, 
which  helped  to  balance  the  crowd  up 
somewhat.  The  bunch  which  stayed 
out  over  Sunday  night  packed  Monday 
morning  and  finally  arrived  around  at 
the  class  rooms  when  the  clock  was 
striking  ten.  Fine  weather,  as  a 
whole,  no  accidents,  a  snappy  pro- 
gram, and  good  eats  featured  this  fifth 
of  the  Field  Days;  and  moreover  with 
its  present  Field  Day  fund,  the  Club 
had  nothing  to  worry  about  in  a  finan- 
cial way. 


THE  EXHIBIT. 


The  programs  or  guide  folders  an- 
nounced it  as  the  "Second  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Departments  of 
Civil,  Marine,  Electrical,  Mechanical, 
Chemical  Engineering  and  the  De- 
partments of  Architecture  and  Fores- 
try." They  rather  tacked  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  on  the  end  so 
to  speak.  And  in  fact  it  was  rather 


an  incidental  to  the  big  Engineering 
Exhbiit,  but  it  was  an  extremely  big 
incidental, — also  a  very  popular  one. 
The  whole  show  took  place  Thursday 
and  Friday  May  14th  and  15th,  and 
the  exhibits  of  the  different  depart- 
ments were  scattered  all  around  the 
Engineering  Building,  the  Engineer- 
ing Shops,  and  the  Chemistry  Build- 
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The  Forestry  exhibit  was  contained 
in  three  different  rooms,  and  the  neat 
arrangement,  the  extensive  character 
of  the  exhibit,  and  the  tasty  decora- 
tions spoke  well  for  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  work.  Perhaps  no 
other  department  showed  such  a 
marked  betterment  in  its  exhibit  over 
that  of  last  year  as  the  Forestry  De- 
partment. Praise  for  the  good  show- 
ing, interest  in  the  things  shown,  and 
wonder  at  the  strange  exhibits  were 
heard  on  every  hand.  The  exhibit  not 
only  helped  fill  a  place  in  the  general 
exhibit,  but  it  gave  the  department  a 
good  piece  of  pleasant  advertisement. 
Loyd  Hornby  was  the  General  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge,  and 
his  assistants  on  the  committee  were 
the  following:— W.  W.  Weber,  in 
charge  of  Publicity;  J.  B.  Taylor, 
Silviculture  Exhibit;  R.  L.  Hogue, 
Products;  C.  K.  Valiton,  Grazing;  W. 
G.  Ives,  Technology;  W.  E.  Bond, 
Souvenir;  C.  W.  Boyce,  Pictures;  M. 
D.  Murdock,  Protection;  A.  A.  Griffin, 
Management;  C.  C.  Delavan,  General; 
J.  D.  Steere,  Novelty. 

Room  335  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Engineering  Building  held  the  ex- 
hibits of  Silviculture,  Grazing,  and 
Mensuration,  with  also  various 
specimens  of  insects  and  fungi,  pro- 
tection publicity  schemes,  logging 
pictures,  a  camping  outfit,  and  model 
of  a  regulated  forest.  The  Silvicul- 
ture exhibit  contained  trees  of  differ- 
ent ages  and  species,  showing  the 
growth  from  the  seed  to  the  ten  or 
twelve  foot  tree.  Among  the  speci- 
mens were  pines  grown  at  the  Fores- 
try Farm,  of  various  ages;  redwood 
seed,  cones,  trees,  bark  and  wood;  big 
discs  and  little  trees  of  hardwoods; 
examples  of  abnormal  growth;  and 
specimens  showing  the  manner  of  the 
girdling  of  trees  by  rodents.  The 
Grazing  exhibit  was  spread  out,  the 
different  grasses  and  forage  plants 
being  arranged  with  explanatory 
cards.  The  Mensuration  part  of  the 


program  contained  an  exhibit  of  the 
tools  ordinarliy  used  in  that  work, — 
Biltmore  sticks,  scale  sticks,  abney 
hand  levels,  traverse  boards,  hypso- 
meters,  anaeroid  barometers,  plane 
tables,  proportional  dividers,  com- 
passes, calipers,  and  many  others. 
Logging  tools, — piPo  poles,  log 
chains,  peavies,  cant  hooks,  cross  cut 
saws,  brush  hooks,  single  bit  axes, — 
and  various  logging  pictures  taken 
all  over  the  country  were  also  shown. 
Insect  and  fungi  specimens  were  on 
exhibit,  and  the  latter  included  some 
samples  showing  the  effect  of  the 
Chestnut  Blight  Disease  and  the 
White  Pine  Blister  Rust.  Bulletins, 
posters,  drinking  cup  advertisements, 
showing  the  means  of  giving  publicity 
to  fire  dangers  were  also  on  display. 
Possibly  the  real  center  of  attraction, 
however,  was  the  "regulated  forest," 
which  was  of  course,  the  main  part  of 
the  Management  exhibit.  What  mat- 
ter if  the  trees  were  only  little  brush 
affairs?  Or  if  the  audience  could 
look  right  at  the  demonstrator  and 
see  the  secret  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  forest?  It  was  a  neat  piece  of 
explanatory  mechanism.  It  worked 
by  a  simple  turn  of  a  handle,  was  con- 
tained in  a  box  some  ten  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide,  and  showed, — as  long 
as  the  handle  was  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion,— just  how  a  forest  of  a  one  hun- 
dred year  rotation  would  be  regulated 
on  a  "seeding  from  the  side"  method. 
It  was  the  invention  and  work  of 
E.  C.  Luebben,  '15,  and  proved  the 
big  crowd  attractor  of  the  room, 
though  it  was  not  set  up  until  the 
second  day.  Other  exhibits  in  this 
room  consisted  of  maps,  charts  and 
bulletins  of  statistics,  besides  a  one 
man  camp  outfit  in  all  its  complete- 
ness. Souvenirs  of  three  weeks  old 
Douglas  Fir  seedlings,  and  wafers  of 
birch,  poplar,  yellow  poplar,  maple, 
oak  and  elm  were  given  away  here, 
with  the  "compliments  of  the  U.  of 
M.  Forestry  School."  The  fine  ar- 
rangement of  the  trees  in  the  room, 


along  with  the  many  pictures  and 
other  more  or  less  decorative  details, 
gave  to  this  exhibit  an  extremely  at- 
tractive appearance,  which  was  com- 
mented upon  by  every  visitor  who 
passed  through. 

Down  in  Room  120  wood  testing 
machines  were  shown  while  bending, 
shearing,  or  crushing  pieces  of  wood, 
and  in  the  room  next  to  it,  Room  122, 
all  kinds  of  forest  products  were  ex- 
hibited. In  the  exhibit  of  forest  pro- 
ducts, wood  in  all  conditions,  and  in 
all  the  stages  of  development  of  wood 
to  paper,  various  samples  of  wooden- 
ware,  and  sections  of  wood  under 
microscopes  were  found.  Probably 
the  main  feature  in  this  room  was  a 
working  model  made  to  show  the 
effect  of  erosion  on  non-timbered 
mountains.  Two  different  miniature 
areas,  one  covered  with  seedlings  and 
representing  a  timbered  slope,  and 
another  representing  a  bare  mountain 
slope,  were  set  up  and  placed  so  as 
to  have  water  playing  upon  them. 
The  erosion  on  the  latter  area  was 
very  marked. 

The  number   of  men   available  for 


work  in  setting  up  the  exhibit  was 
small,  but  the  results  were  certainly 
pleasing.  If  the  number  of  ques- 
tions asked  of  the  guides  were  to  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  interest 
aroused  among  the  visitors  in  scien- 
tific Forestry,  and  in  what  we  are 
doing,  it  is  certain  that  this  exhibit 
is  a  prize  publicity  medium  for  the 
Department. 

The  Exhibit  was  held  during  May 
Festival  time,  and  although  the  esti- 
mate of  those  in  charge  of  17,000  at- 
tendance altogether,  is  rather  high,  it 
is  entirely  probable  that  as  large  a 
crowd  as  10,000  passed  through.  Var- 
ious lectures  which  were  to  have  taken 
place  on  different  phases  of  the 
work,  were  called  off  because  of  the 
lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
most  of  the  visitors  to  sit  and  look  at 
pictures  when  so  much  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  original.  Take  it  all  in 
all  it  was  an  extremely  successful  ex- 
hibit, and  the  committee  is  to  be 
given  great  praise  for  the  efficient 
way  in  which  it  handled  the  whole 
thing. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 


The  election  of  the  Club  officers  for 
the  coming  year,  1914-15,  held  the 
evening  of  June  3,  resulted  in  the 
following  choices: — 

President  Lord   Hornby,   Grad. 

Vice  President  ....R.  W.  Hussey,  '15. 

Secretary R.  F.   Grefe,   '16. 

Cor.   Secretary....   M.  I.  Bradner,  '16. 

Treasurer  A.  H.  Muzzall,  '15. 

Exec.   Committee 

Chairman  R.  J.  Valiton,  '14 


....R.  L.  Hogue,  '14 
Managing  Editor  of  Forester.. ..N.  L. 

Gary,  '15. 
Business   Manager  of  Forester P. 

Ruedemann,    '15. 

Intercollegiate  Association  of  Fores- 
try Clubs  Representatives. 

Sec.  and  Treas E.  Gallup,  '15. 

Vice   President.... Loyd   Hornby,   Grad. 
Associate  Editor  of  Magazine.. ..R.  J. 

Valiton,  '14. 


THE  CORNELL  MEETINGS. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  represented  by  fifteen  men.  Most  of 
Forestry  Building  at  Cornell  Univer-  the  party  left  the  evening  of  the  13th 
sity,  May  15  and  16,  Michigan  was  so  as  to  arrive  in  Ithaca  the  after- 


noon  of  the  next  day.  They  were  at 
once  shown  around  the  new  building, 
from  the  Forestry  Club  rooms  on  the 
third  floor,  to  the  Wood  Tech  tanks 
in  the  basement.  Living  accommo- 
dations were  furnished  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  foresters. 

The  meetings  began  at  10  o'clock 
Friday  morning  with  an  address  by 
W.  B.  Greeley  of  Washington,  on 
"Lines  of  Principal  Effort  in  Na- 
tional Forests  in  the  Next  Decade." 
In  the  course  of  his  talk,  he  emphas- 
ised the  necessity  for  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  timber,  and  for  the  reforesta- 
tion of  bare  lands.  Other  talks  of 
the  morning  session  were  by  W.  W. 
Vary  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
and  by  C.  M.  Dow,  Chairman  of  the 
Forestry  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Bankers.  The  latter  speaker 
showed  how  well  an  investment  in 
forest  property  was  able  to  satisfy 
the  three  requirements  of  security, 
physical  safety,  and  sufficient  finan- 
cial returns.  C.  R.  Pettis,  the  State 
Forester  of  New  York  gave  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his  work,  and 
of  the  many  requirements  made  on  a 
forester. 

Beginning  the  second  session,  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Whipple  gave  briefly  a  detailed  list  of 
the  aims  of  forestry  in  New  York  for 
the  next  decade.  Director  J.  W. 
Tourney  of  the  Yale  Forestry  School 
outlined  the  changes  in  forestry  edu- 
cation, which  seem  to  be  needed  for 
the  best  progress  in  the  next  decade. 
Immediately  following  him,  Mr. 
Moore  of  Watertown  urged  several 
extensions  of  the  work  in  northern 
New  York.  President  Drinker  of 
Lehigh  University  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  our  making  increased  use  of  all 
methods  of  publicity. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  forestry 
students,  a  representative  from  each 
of  eight  schools  gave  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  his  club. 
Our  boys  heard  of  several  successful 


Ideas  for  making  meetings  interest- 
ing and  getting  people  to  mix.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  we  needed 
an  association  of  forestry  clubs  in  the 
different  schools,  to  start  organized 
action  and  to  exchange  ideas.  Plans 
for  the  organization  were  worked  out 
at  a  meeting  of  representatives  from 
all  the  schools,  which  took  place  the 
following  morning,  W.  W.  Weber  act- 
ing for  the  U.  of  M. 

The  main  auditorium  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  necessary  to  hold  the 
crowd  at  the  Friday  night  meeting. 
President  Bailey  gave  an  address  on 
the  aesthetic  side  of  the  forest.  Pin- 
chot  gave  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
necessity  for  federal  control  of  for- 
ests, waterpower  and  other  natural 
resources.  He  pointed  out  the  three 
main  problems  of  the  conservation 
movement  as;  that  of  preventing 
waste,  that  of  preventing  farther  con- 
centration of  natural  resources,  and 
that  of  handling  the  present  concen- 
tration. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  foresters 
was  an  open  session  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  in  which  State 
Forester  Gaskill  of  New  Jersey  and 
"Daddy"  Roth  told  what  state  forestry 
holds  for  the  future.  Dr.  Fernow 
told  about  the  needs  and  plans  of  the 
society  for  the  next  year,  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  of  a  set  of  professional 
standards,  and  also  the  urgency  of 
changing  the  Forestry  Quarterly  into 
a  monthly,  negotiations  for  the 
change  being  already  under  way. 

Saturday  afternoon  and  evening 
the  Cornell  Forestry  Club  gave  a 
boat-ride  and  shore  supper  at 
Taughannock  Falls  to  the  visiting 
foresters.  About  a  dozen  of  the 
foresters  at  the  meeting  visited 
Letchworth  Park  at  the  invitation  of 
Hon.  C.  M.  Dow,  the  following  day. 
This  ended  the  gathering. 

ALFRED  A.  GRIFFIN. 


IN  A  BUNCH. 


NOTICE  TO  MEN  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Platinum  copies  (4x5  1-2  inches)  of  the  portrait  of  Prof.  Roth 
may  be  obtained  from  the  photographer  who  made  the  picture.  Ran- 
dall &  Pack,  121  E.  Washington  St.,  have  kindly  consented  to  extend 
the  bunch  rate  made  on  the  order  taken  by  the  class  treasurer  to  indi- 
vidual orders  from  the  field  until  Sept.  1,  1914.  Adding  postage,  the 
rates  are:  6  3-4  x  9  3  -4  artist's  proof  (picture  4x5  1-2)  in  sepia  or 
black  and  white,  80c;  4  x  5  1-2  print  mounted  in  63-4x9  3-4  folder  or 
unmounted,  in  sepia  or  black  and  white,  55c. 

J.  L.  RICHARDS. 


NEWS  AND  OTHERWISE. 


The  Sigma  Xi  elections  this  year  in- 
cluded the  following;  men  from  the 
Forestry  Department:  Graduates — 
Alfred  A.  Griffin,  Willett  Forrest 
Ramsdell,  and  John  B.  Taylor;  Senior 
—Robert  H.  Weitknecht — four  in  all. 

On  the  evening  of  the  election  of 
officers,  Wednesday,  June  3rd,  the  Post 
Graduate  Class  presented  the  bust- 
photograph  of  Professor  Roth  to  the 
Department.  J.  L.  Richards  made  the 
presentation  speech  and  Professor 
Lovejoy  accepted  the  memorial  for  the 
Department.  "It  is  an  exceedingly 
happy  and  fitting  memorial,"  he  said 
in  his  speech,  "and  I  am  able  to  criti- 
cise it  in  only  one  way.  I  might  wish 


it  were  in  marble  or  bronze." 

At  one  of  its  meetings  during  the 
past  month  Professor  Roth  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Civic 
Association  for  the  coming  year. 

Lloyd  Hornby,  Graduate,  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  Club,  made  a 
good  suggestion  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Club  for  the  year.  He  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  appoint 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  exhibit 
a  whole  year  ahead  of  time.  In  this 
way  the  men  would  have  the  exhibit  in 
mind,  and  during  the  summer  months 
in  the  field  would  be  able  to  collect 
a  large  number  of  specimens  for  the 
following  year's  exhibit. 


"DADDY"  SPEAKS. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 


A  regular  reunion  of  Michigan  men, 
field  and  school,  was  celebrated  at 
Cornell  University,  May  15  and  16. 
It  was  a  gathering  of  the  clans.  All  the 
State  Foresters  of  the  East,  and  they 
now  make  a  goodly  number  and  a 
goodly  body.  The  grand  old  man, 
good  Dr.  Fernow,  was  there,  and  it 
was  a  sight  to  enjoy;  a  body  of 
trained  foresters  in  active  service 
meeting  with  the  Nestor  of  our  pro- 
fession in  the  New  World.  It  was 
especially  enjoyable  since  this  meet- 
ing celebrated  the  dedication  of  the 
fine  forestry  building  on  the  site  of 
the  first  real  forestry  school  in  this 
country.  A  short  sirteen  years  since 
the  beginning  of  forestry  education 
in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Pinchot,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  could  only  be  at  the  celebration 
for  a  short  hour  on  the  eve  of  the 
fifteenth,  to  deliver  one  of  his  stir- 
ring addresses,  in  which  he  laid  stress 
on  the  conservation  of  water  powers. 
Dr.  Bailey,  the  great  leader  in  the 
realm  of  thought  as  well  as  prac- 
tice, in  all  that  concerns  rural  life, 
delivered  an  address  full  of  inspira- 
tion, poetry  and  prophesy,  an  address 
well  worth  the  trip  from  Michigan  to 
hear,  an  address  most  fitting  the 
grand  occasion.  It  was  his  genius, 
his  plan,  his  work,  which  found  ex- 
pression in  the  building  up  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  college  of  any 
country. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ad- 
dresses delivered  on  the  occasion  was 
that  of  Hon.  Chas.  M.  Dow  of  James- 
town, New  York,  former  Director  of 
Niagara  Park,  and  now  Director  of 
Letchworth  Park  on  the  Genesee.  Mr. 
Dow  discussed  forestry  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  investor,  and  point- 
ed out  the  fact  that  forestry  busi- 
ness was  secure;  i.  e.,  its  product  a 
necessity,  that  it  was  safe,  and  that 
it  paid.  The  treatment  was  entirely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  of 


affairs,  particularly  the  banker,  and 
the  address  was  most  convincing  and 
to  the  foresters  one  of  welcome  as- 
surance. 

The  Cornell  foresters  did  them- 
selves proud,  and  it  was  most  enjoy- 
able to  see  Michigan  and  Cornell 
mingle  at  the  halls,  on  campus  and 
at  the  fireside.  Mulford,  of  course, 
had  everything  just  in  "apple  pie 
order";  Moody  circulated  with  that 
smile  that  never  comes  off,  and  the 
Michigan  delegation,  fourteen  strong, 
(the  biggest  on  the  Hill),  felt  very 
much  at  home.  (Michigan  men  pres- 
ent: Mulford,  Moody,  Leavitt,  Young, 
Pottinger,  Stephens,  Barrus,  And- 
rews, Weber,  Plumb,  Murdock,  Griffin, 
Williams,  Ramsdell,  Carnot  and 
Ribot  Valiton,  Kraebel,  Weitknecht 
and  Roth.)  Moody  has  a  new  home 
on  West  Hill,  (Ithaca,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  the  "city  of  hills"),  and  his 
six  acre  lot,  with  spring  and  view,  is 
enough  to  capture  most  any  forester. 
Part  of  the  company,  including  State 
Foresters  Pettis,  Gaskill,  Foster,  and 
also  Mr.  Ayres  of  New  Hampshire, 
Young,  Williams,  Griffin  and  Roth 
of  Michigan,  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  Hon.  Charles  M.  Dow  at  Letch- 
worth  Park.  The  gorge  and  its  two 
large  waterfalls,  the  bit  of  virgin 
forest,  and  the  plantations,  all  in  the 
rich  spring  garb,  made  up  a  treat  to 
the  foresters  which  everyone  will  re- 
member. It  was  inspiring  to  see  one 
of  the  choice  bits  of  nature's  handi- 
work, preserved  from  "business"  and 
the  vandal  by  the  kindly  hand  of  Mr. 
Letchworth,  and  now  in  the  very  best 
hands  possible  to  make  this  spot  one 
of  instruction,  enjoyment  and  in- 
spiration.—  — The  thanks  of  the 
Michigan  contingent  to  the  hospit- 
able friends  at  Letchworth  Park. 

Lyons  ('11)  is  on  the  move.  Going 
to  drive  over  to  Hot  Springs  to  take  up 
the  work  of  Deputy  Supervisor  of 


part  of  that  three  million  acre 
mammoth,  the  Sequoia-Kern.  Con- 
gratulations of  the  Club!  Lyons  is 
strong  on  estimates;  hit  a  forty  by 
about  Y2  of  one  per  cent.  And  now 
he  wonders  if  it  was  just  luck,  or 
science.  Both,  Lyons,  strike  an  aver- 
age. Lyons  believes  in  careful  work: 
has  done  a  lot  this  spring  on  the 
Eldorado:  worked  over  some  six 
hundred  million  feet  in  rough  coun- 
try, and  says  that  he  can  beat  an 
Angora  Goat  on  a  130  degree  slope; 
in  fact  he  could  scale  the  side  of  the 
house  if  there  was  any  estimating. 
Lyons  was  slow  about  his  answers  to 
the  questions,  but  they  are  in  now, 
and  the  following  is  part  of  what  he 
has  to  say  about  the  Forestry  Course. 
My  chief  regret  as  to  the  Forestry 
Course  is  that  I  did  not  get  a  longer 
whack  at  it.  Am  sure  that  I'd  been  a 
much  more  valuable  man  to  the  Ser- 
vice if  I  had  known  from  the  be- 
ginning of  my  college  course  what  I 
wanted  to  do,  and  prepared  for 
Forestry  from  the  start.  For  Mich- 
igan as  I  found  her, — I  think  I  got  a 
lot  out  of  everything  I  tackled.  It's  a 
hard  proposition  to  cram  enough 
Forestry  into  a  fellow's  cranium  to 
last  a  lifetime  in  two  short  years. 
True,  you  get  it  out  in  the  works,  but 
how  many  hard  days  would  be  made 
easy  and  indefinitely  more  valuable  if 
a  fellow  had  the  training  before  hand. 
Most  of  us,  especially  post  graduate 
men,  were  handicapped  because  we 
didn't  have  time  to  get  what  you  had 
to  give  us.  Mulford's  systematic 
drilling  was  excellent.  A  fellow  can't 
get  too  much  surveying  and  mapping: 
actual  retracing  of  old  survey  lines 
and  finding  corners,  should  be  part 
of  a  fellow's  work  before  entering  the 
Service.  Logging  practice  is  excel- 
lent. I  can  see,  over  and  over,  how 
much  my  logging  experience  has 
meant  to  me.  Few  of  us  can  absorb 
knowledge  without  really  getting  in 
and  working  at  the  job  to  find  out  all 
about  it.  Your  Forestry  Administra- 


tion is  excellent,  and  Pm  sorry  we 
didn't  have  it  before.  None  of  my 
course  were  useless. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  a  forestry 
school  unless  he  knows  how  to  pack, 
ride,  cook,  and  care  for  himself  re- 
mote from  civilization.  A  Supervisor 
has  plenty  of  work  for  his  force  to  do 
without  having  to  send  a  man  out  to 
locate  his  Forest  Assistant  or  to 
go  along  to  cook  for  him.  I  don't 
care  if  a  man  knows  everything  in 
Forestry  from  A  to  izzard,  if  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  many  varying  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, country  and  people,  he  has  a 
mighty  big  handicap,  and  hasn't  re- 
ceived all  that  he  should  have  before 
going  out  to  the  "job".  A  course  in 
business  methods  and  correspondence, 
especially  the  latter,  is  a  necessity. 
It's  a  real  art  to  sit  down  and  write 
or  dictate  a  letter,  and  say  what  you 
want  to  say  simply  and  directly.  I 
notice  frequently  that  our  best  letters 
are  not  the  long-winded  big-worded 
sort,  but  the  kind  that  say  what  is 
wanted  simply  and  directly. 

"Plans,  plans,  plans. — Too  much 
emphasis  can  not  be  laid  on  plans.  A 
Supervisor  has  a  plan  for  every  emer- 
gency, and  the  system  mostly  in 
vogue  now  and  the  right  stunt,  I  be- 
lieve, is  to  have  everything  tabulated 
in  concise  form;  and  it's  some  stunt 
to  get  it  all  down  that  way  without 
getting  too  much  or  too  little." 

All  good  gospel,  Lyons,  and  right 
in  line  with  the  things  we  need  to 
do. 

"Rex  King  ('10)  to  Hazel  E. 
Heaton,  Mesa,  Arizona,"  says  a 
card.  Congratulations  of  the  Club! 

Jesse  Charles  Nellis  ('11)  to  Marie 
Akehurst,  1334  Irving  Street,  Wash- 
ington, B.C.  Congratulations  of  the 
Club! 

Evans  ('10)  sends  in  a  card  with 
a  most  excellent  picture  of  Weaver- 
ville,  California,  showing  mountains, 
erosion  and  agriculture.  "On  the 


move:  next  address,  Placerville  on 
the  Eldorado  for  permanent  assign- 
ment." Glad  for  Evans:  he  has  served 
in  the  moving  squad  long  enough. 

Koehler  ('11)  has  the  following  cor- 
rections, merely  to  indicate  that  the 
scribe  better  keep  posted: — "The 
'Michigan  Forester'  for  April  is  re- 
ceived, and  I  am  glad  to  note  its  con- 


tents.    Also  the  timid     request     for 
$1  to  cover  my  subscription. 

"Since  you  want  the  directory  for 
June  straight,  I  might  say  that  I 
have  changed  my  address  from 
Washington,  D.C.  to  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  You 
may  have  been  too  busy  to  note  that 
the  force  in  Wood  Structure  Studies 


SILVICULTURE  EXHIBIT. 


has  been  cut  down  somewhat,  and  the 
remainder,  (myself),  together  with 
one  dollar:  therefore,  find  enclosed 
the  rest  of  the  blocks,  moved  to  Mad- 
ison. While  the  Civil  Service  still 
has  me  down  as  Xylotomist  I  have 
been  dubbed  with  the  title  of  "Expert 
in  Wood  Identification"  here.  Here- 
after all  woods  submitted  to  the  gov- 


ernment for  identification  will  be 
identified  as  far  as  possible  at 
Madison." 

Just  the  kind  of  letters  we  need, 
Koehler.  Always  glad  of  a  bit  of 
real  news. 

Stretch  ('06),  Supervisor  at  Ogden, 
writes  in  from  Cokeville,  Wyoming, 
with  double  eagle  stationery.  Wait- 


ing  for  pack  outfit.  Meditates  on  the 
Mexican  situation:  says  he  volun- 
teered to  go  down  and  help,  merely  to 
get  some  change  and  a  bit  of  excite- 
ment. He  is  versed  in  stumpage  ap- 
praisal, and  takes  kindly  to  Skeels' 
Manual.  He  has  a  formula  to  use  it 
in  brush,  which  reminds  the  Scribe 
of  the  famous  formulas  for  a  Hon- 
duras and  Venezuela  rebellion.  The 
results  are  accurate,  but  need  correc- 
tion for  temperature. 

Bruner  ('12)  to  Miss  E.  J.  Tuttle; 
a  secret  for  six  months,  now  leaking 
out.  Congratulations,  the  best  ever! 
Bruner  likes  the  Appalachian  work, 
and  now  that  they  are  going  to  pass 
the  Newlands  Bill  and  buy  Pisgah 
Forest,  he  is  getting  chesty  and  sym- 
pathizes with  those  benighted  in  the 
far  West. 

Strothman,  ('10)  just  finished  a  five- 
weeks  "bug  job":  rain  and  snow 


nearly  every  day:  fogs  so  dense  that 
men  had  to  go  roped  together  and  the 
mules  would  not  go  at  all.  One  man 
broke  his  leg,  just  to  test  Strothman 
on  the  matter  of  "first  aid":  the  mules 
refused  to  go  halfers  on  this  part  of 
the  job.  Just  now  Strothman  is  in 
with  a  sharp  on  topog.  They  use  a 
Ford  car,  but  Stroth  says  that  Ford 
needs  to  provide  special  ways, — a  sort 
of  Giffort  injector,  to  get  the  gaso- 
line into  the  machine  when  the  cylin- 
ders are  higher  up  than  the  tank.  A 
chance  for  a  real  inventor.  In  the 
meantime,  use  Pegoult's  biplane  and 
cross  the  range  with  a  summersault 
in  the  air. 

Baker  ('12): — A  card  from  Port 
Said,  Egypt,  Rue  de  Lesseps,  says 
that  he  "passed."  "A  queer  place  for 
a  forester,  but  it  needs  a  skin  of 
leather,"  says  Baker,  as  he  sails  for 
the  far  East,  where  he  is  going  to 
raise  rubber  on  Sumatra.  — R. 


DIRECTORY  • 


DIRECTORY  OF  MEN  WHO  HAVE 
ATTENDED  THE  U.  OF  M. 
FORESTRY   SCHOOL. 


Alden,  Whiting,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Calgary, 
Alta.  Forest  Inspector  to  C.  P.  R. 

Armstrong,  L.  J.,  B.S.,  1913,  Detroit, 
Mich.  With  M.  C.  R.  R. 

Baker,  Kelts  C.,  M.S.F.,  1912,  Kisaran, 
Asahan,  Sumatra,  East  Indies. 
Care  of  the  General  Rubber  Co. 

Barnes,  C.  M.,  A.B.,  1018  South  Fifth 
Ave.,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Barr,  H.  L.,  A.B.,  Wabash  University, 
131  South  Washington  St.,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana. 

Barrus,  George  L.,  M.S.F.,  1910,  249 

•  Quail  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  New  York 
State  Forest  Service. 

Bassett,  Ray  E.,  A.B.,  1913,  Forest 
Court,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  City  For- 
ester. 

Beattie,  H.  M.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Bedford,  John  M.,  M.S.F.,  1910,  Kla- 
math  Agency,  Oregon.  Forester,  U. 
S.  Indian  Service. 

Birth,  D.  C.,  B.S.,  1911,M.S.F.,  1913, 
Northfork,  California.  Forest  As- 
sistant, Sierra  National  Forest. 

Black,  Harry,  Nettleton,  Arkansas. 
General  Manager,  Michigan-Arkan- 
sas Lumber  Company. 

Bliss,  Z.  E.,  A.B.,  1905,  Houston,  Tex. 
Nursery  work. 

Blumer,  J.  C.,  1905,  P.  O.  Box  1004, 
Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  Care  of  Com- 
mission of  Conservation. 

Bcerker,  R.  H.,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Red  Bluff, 
California.     Forest  Examiner,  Las- 
sen  National  Forest. 
.Bradfield,  W.  E.,  M.S.F.,  1905,  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico. 

Bravo,  Hilton  L.,  A.B.,  (Amherst  Col- 
lege), Toledo,  Ohio.  In  the  lumber 
business. 

Bridges,  J.H.,  1914,  472  Hubbard  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Brower,  Asa  L.,  M.S.F.,  1908,  Kamas, 
Utah.  Forest  Assistant,  Uinta  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Brown,  F.  B.  H..  M.A.,  Instructor  of 
Botany,  Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Bruner.  E.  M..  M.S.F.,  1912.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Chenay,  H.  F.,  with  Charles  Stinch- 
field,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Chevney,  E.  W..  250  South  44th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clapp-  E.  H.,  A.B.,  1905,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Forest  Inspector  in  Silvicul- 
ture. 

Clark,  Harold  C.,  M.S.F.,  1910,  Keene, 
New  Hampshire. 

C^rk,  Fay  G.,  A.B.,  1911,  Missoula, 
Montana.  Deputy  Supervisor,  Mis- 
soula National  Forest. 

Clifford,  E.  C.,  1906,  Sheridan,  Mon- 
tana. Deputy  Forest  Supervisor, 
Madiscn  National  Forest. 

Ccbbs,  J.  L.,  M.S.F.,  1909,  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  With  Kaul  Lumber 
Co. 

Conover,  C.  J.,  B.S.,  1911.  M.S.F., 
1913,  Gardiner,  Oregon.  Siuslaw 
National  Forest. 

Cook,  Irwin  W.,  M.S.F.,  1910,  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho.  Moscow,  Idaho.  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry. 

Coulson,  E.  H.,  M.S.F.,  1912,  Missoula, 
Montana.  District  Assistant,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

Craig,  Robert,  Jr.,  M.S.F.,  1910,  Eu- 
gene, Oregon.  Siuslaw  National 
Forest. 

Crane,  Harold  R.,  Klamath  Agency, 
Oregon.  U.  S.  Indian  Service. 

Criswell,  C.  R.,  A.B.,  1913,  Paw  Paw, 
Michigan. 

Cronk,  C.  P.,  M.S.F.,  1912,  Port  Haney, 

B.  C.    With  J.  D.  Lacey  Co. 
Daniels,  L.  E.,  B.S.,  1911,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

de  Nancrede,  H.  W.,  A.B.,  1908,  Coeur 
d'Alene  National  Forest.  Forest 
Examiner. 


Dirkson,  J.  R.,  M.S.F.,  1908,  Dauphin, 
Man.  Forest  Inspector,  Canadian 
Forest  Service. 

Drake,  W.  M.,  M.S.F.,  1906,  Flagstaff, 
Arizona.  Forest,  Supervisor,  Coco- 
nino  National  Forest. 

Dubuar,  J.  F.,  A.B.,  1913,  Emmett,  Id- 
aho. Care  of  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Duppert,  W.  J..  M.S.F.,  1910,  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  Nursery  Work. 

Duthie,  G.  A.,  M.S.F.,  1909,  Laramie, 
Wyo.  Forest  Supervisor,  Medicine 
Bow  National  Forest. 

Dwindle,  J.  K.,  Thompson  Falls.  M'n- 
tana.  Denuty  Supervisor,  Cabinet 
National  Forest. 

Easterbrooks,  R.H.,  Olympia,  Wash- 
ington, U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Evans.  0.  N.,  A.B.,  1909,  WeaverviPe, 
California.  Forest  Examiner,  Trin- 
ity National  Forest. 

Everett,  H.,  M.S.F.,  1904,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  Later  in  the  Philippine 
Forest  Service,  where  he  lost  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  natives,  June, 
1908. 

Farquhar,  H.  H.,  1909,  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana. Forest  Examiner,  Jefferson 
National  Forest.  Now  in  charge  of 
planting  in  District  Office. 

Fish,  R.  L.,  A.B.,  1913,  Warsaw,  New 
York. 

Frothingham,  E.  H.,  M.S.F.,  1906, 
Washington.  D.  C.  Forest  Exam- 
iner in  Silvics  Work,  Forest  Ser- 
vice. 

Gardner.  E.  W.,  A.B.,  1912,  968  Han- 
cock St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Goddard,  H.  W.,  A.B.,  1911,  M.S.F., 
1913,  Priest  River,  Idaho.  At  the 

Priest  River  Experiment  Station,  U. 
S.  Forest  Service. 

Goetz,  C.  H.,  B.S.,  1908,  M.S.F..  1913, 
(Michigan  Agricultural  College), 
219  East  Dale  St.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  Professor  of  Forestry,  Colo- 
rado School  of  Forestry. 

Gooch,  W.  L.,  A.B.,  1912,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho.  Forest  Assistant, 
Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest. 

Goode,  R.  H.,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Boston, 
Mass.  Lumber  Broker. 


Gould.  C.  W.,  A.B.,  1910,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Statistician,  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, Branch  of  Products. 

Graff,  H.  A.,  A.B.,  1907,  McCall,  Ida- 
ho. Forest  Supervisor,  Idaho  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Green,  Howard  A.,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Pon- 
tiac,  Michigan. 

Green,  George  R.,  M.S.F.,  1911,  State 
College,  Pennsylvania.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Forestry,  Penn  State 
College. 

Griffin,  Alfred  A.,  1023  Kentucky  St., 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Grossman,  H.  J.,  M.S.F.,  3912,  Coeur 
d'Alene.  Idaho.  Coeur  d'Alene  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Gutches,  G.  A.,  M.S.F.,  1909,  Prince 
Albert,  Sask.  Forest  Inspector,  Ca- 
nadian Forest  Service. 

Hamilton,  R.  A.,  Calgarv,  Alberta. 
Forestry  Branch  of  C.  P.  R. 

Han,  Ngan,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Peking,  Chi- 
na. Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Harrington,  C.  L.,  A.B.,  1913  ,Bolder 
Junction,  Wisconsin. 

Hastings,  W.  J.,  M.S.F.,  1910.  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Deputy  Forest  Super- 
visor, Columbia  National  Forest. 

Headsten,  Edward  W.,  M.S.F.,  1909, 
Republic,  Washington.  Forest  As- 
sistant, Colville  National  Forest. 

Henderson,  H.  L.,  Geneva,  New  York. 

Hill,  C.  L.,  M.S.F.,  1905,  North  Fork, 
California.    Forest  Examnier,  Sier- 
ra National  Forest. 

Holroyd,  H.  B.,  B.S.,  1905  (Kansas 
Agr.  College),  Muncie,  Indiana.  In- 
vestigator of  Utilization  of  Wood 
Waste. 

Hopkins,  A.  S.,  M.S.F.,  1909,  Albany, 
New  York.  New  York  State  For- 
est Service. 

Hopson,  R.  E.,  A.B.,  1910,  Old  Forge, 
New  York.  In  charge  of  private 
forests  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Janes,  L.  L.,  A.B.,  Harrison,  Ark.  For- 
est Examiner,  Ozark  National  For- 
est. 

Jennings,  C.  M.,  A.B.,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. Teacher. 


Jotter,  E.  V.,  M.S.F.,  1909,  Weaver- 
ville,  California.  Forest  Examiner, 
Trinity  National  Forest. 

Kempfer,  W.  H.,  A.B.,  1906.  Private 
Turpentine  business  in  Florida. 

Keplinger,  Peter,  M.S.F.,  1908.  Wag-- 
on Wheel  Gap,  Colorado.  Forest 
Examiner,  Wagon  Wheel  Gap  Ex- 
periment Station. 

King-,  Rex,  A.B.,  1909,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  District  Office. 

Knapp,  Myron  D.,  M.S.F.,  1912,  Ma- 
nilla, P.  I.  Forester  and  Teacher, 
University  of  the  Philippines. 

Knoch,  H.  G.,  A.B.,  1913,  Bueva  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  With  Simonds  in 
landscape  work. 

Koehler,  Arthur,  B.S.,  1911,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atory. Expert  in  Wood  Identifica- 
tion. 

Kollman,  Charles,  Coppervale,.Lassen 
County,  California.  Ranger  on  the 
Lassen  National  Forest. 

Kotok,  E.  I.,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Sisson,  Cal- 
ifornia. Forest  Examiner,  Shasta 
National  Forest. 

Kraebel,  Charles  J.,  30  Locust  St., 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Kummel,  J.  F.,  M.S.F.,  1907,  Beck 
Building,  Portland,  Oregon.  Forest 
Examiner  in  charge  of  planting  in 
District  Six. 

Lamley,  H.  A.,  A.B.,  1912,  Blissfield, 
Michigan. 

Larsen,  Louis  T.,  M.S.F.,  1910,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Forest  Ex- 
aminer in  District  Office. 

Laubengayer,  W.  C..  712  West  Huron 
St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Leavitt,  Clyde,  M.S.F.,  1904.  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  Forester  to  Canadian  Con- 
servation Commission. 

Lewis,  H.  T.,  B.S.,  1913,  Gardiner,  Ore- 
gon. Gardiner  Mill  Lumber  Co. 

Lindsey,  H.  F..  M.S.F.,  1912,  Missoula, 
Montana.  Forest  Assistant,  Bitter- 
root  National  Forest. 

Lovejoy,  P.  S.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Cambridge  Road.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Forestry,  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 


Lyons,  George  W.,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Plac- 
erville,  California.  Forest  Assist- 
ant, Eldorado  National  Forest. 

McCarthy,  E.  F.,  M.S.F.,  1909,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Forestry,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. 

McDuff,  N.  F.,  A.B.,  1907,  Grant's 
Pass,  Oregon.  Forest  Supervisor, 
Siskiyou  National  Forest. 

Maris,  H.  B.,  A.B.,  1909,  Jackson, 
Wyoming.  Forest  Examiner,  Teton 
National  Forest. 

Matheson,  F.  D.,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Elk- 
horn,  Wisconsin. 

Mathews,  D.  M.,  M.S.F.,  1909,  Manil- 
la, Philippine  Islands.  University 
of  the  Philippines,  Bureau  of  For- 
estry, Philippine  Forest  Service;  In- 
spector and  Professor  of  Forestry 
at  Manilla. 

McCutcheon,  James  H.,  Gardiner,  Ore- 
gon. 

Metcalf,  Woodbridge,  M.S.F.,  1912, 
Montreal,  Quebec.  Forest  Assist- 
ant to  C.  P.  R. 

Mills,  Harry  D.,  1022  Vaughn  St., 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Mitchell,  H.  W.,  B.S.,  1913,  Frederick, 
Michigan.  Camp  No.  12. 

Moody,  F.  B.,  M.  S.  F.,  1906,  Profes- 
sor of  Forestry,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Merrill,  E.  W.,  A.B.,  1911,  Private 
Work  in  New  England. 

Morris,  W.  W.,  M.S.F.,  1909,  Cpeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho.  Deputy  Supervisor, 
Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest. 

Morrison,  J.  R.,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colorado.  Forest  As- 
sistant, Holy  Cross  National  Forest. 

Morse,  Chester  B.,  M.S.F.,  1909,  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho.  Forest  Supervisor, 
Targhee  National  Forest. 

Mosher,  F.  J.,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Livingston, 
Montana.  Forest  Assistant  on  the 
Absaroka  National  Forest. 

Muck,  Lee,  Tulalip,  Oregon.  U.  S.  In- 
dian Service. 

Munns,  E.  M.,  A.B.,  1911,  Seven  Oaks, 
Red  Lands,  California.  Forest  As- 
sistant, Angeles  National  Forest. 

Murdock,  A.  W.,  Amsterdam,  New 
York. 


Murphy,  L.  H.,  A.B.,  1913.  Rancho 
Sespa,  Fillmore,  California. 

Nellis,  Jesse  C.,  B.S.,  1911,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Department  of  Products, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Nicholson,  N.  0.,  A.B.,  1913,  Iron- 
wood,  Michigan. 

Nottage,  M.  W.,  A.B.,  1912,  Oakland, 
California. 

Noy,  E.  D.,  B.S.,  1912,  902  East  Sec- 
ond St.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana.  Pri- 
vate Forestry  Work. 

Peavey,  George  W.,  M.S.F.,  1904.  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon.  Professor  of  For- 
estry, Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College. 

Peck,  Allen  S.,  P.H.D.,  1905,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Forest  Inspector. 

Phillips,  F.  J.,  M.S.F.,  1906,  Professor 
of  Forestry  in  University  of  Nebras- 
ka at  the  time  of  his  death,  1911. 

Pierce,  Roy  G.,  M.S.F.,  1907,  6  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  In 
office  of  the  State  Forester. 

Plumb,  H.  L..  40  Constable  St.,  Ma- 
lone,  New  York. 

Pottinger,  J.  H.,  A.B.,  1912,  Instruc- 
tor in  Forestry,  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Pound,  E.  H.,  A.B.,  1911.  With  Gen- 
eral Rubber  Co.,  Sumatra,  East  In- 
dies. 

Preston,  J.  F.,  A.B.,  1907,  Hammond 
Blk.,  Missoula,  Montana.  Assistant 
District  Forester,  in  charge  of  office 
of  Operations  in  District  Office. 

Ramsdell,  Willett  F.,  5528  Fifteenth 
St.,  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Randies,  Quincey,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico.  Forest  Ex- 
aminer in  District  Office. 

Ransom,  Webster  H.,  M.S.F.,  1910, 
Libby,  Montana.  Forest  Examiner, 
Kootenai  National  Forest. 

Reed,  H.  R.,  A.B.,  1912,  Hamilton, 
Montana. 

Reitz,  F.  A.,  A.B.,  1913,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Reynolds,  D.  B.,  A.B.,  1909,  Grant's 
Pass,  Oregon,  Deputy  Forest  Super- 
visor, Siskiyou  National  Forest. 

Rice,  E.  R.,  203  Lake  St.,  Alpena, 
Mich. 


Roth,  W.  A.,  A.B.,  1913,  5716  Calumet 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Richards,  J.  L.,  247  Fisher  Ave., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Sackett,  H.  S.,  A.B.,  1906,  Whitney 
Central  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Vice  President  of  Forest  Products 
Co. 

Saxton,  James  B.,  M.S.F.,  1910.  Fort 
Simcoe,  Washington.  Forester  U. 
S.  Indian  Service. 

Schaefer,  O.  F.,  669  Genesee  St.,  Ro- 
chester, New  York. 

Scherer,  Norman  W.,  B.S.,  1910.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Schlapp,  Philip,  B.S.,  1912,  M.S.F. 
1913,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Scott,  F.  F.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Shepard,  E.  C.,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Logan, 
Utah.  Forest  Examiner,  Cache  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Siggers,  P.  V.,  306  F.  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Skeels,  Door,  Missoula,  Montana.  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry,  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana. 

Smith,  B.  T.,A.B.,  1912,  International 
Falls,  Montana. 

Smith,  C.  Stowell,  A.B.,  1905,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Assistant  District 
Forester  District  Five. 

Smith,  H.  R.,  A.B.,  1911,  Collins,  Mis- 
souri. With  Okatoma  Saw  Mill  Co. 

Smith,  R.  J.,  B.S.  (University  of 
Maine).  M.S.F.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Id- 
aho, Coeur  d'Alene  National  For- 
est. 

Smith,  Seward  D.,  M.S.F.,  1910,  Majes- 
tic Block,  Denver,  Colorado.  In 
charge  of  planting,  District  Two,  U. 
S.  Forest  Service. 

Spaulding,  T.  C.,  M.S.F.,  1909,  Chou- 
teau,  Montana.  Forest  Supervisor, 
Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest. 

Sponsler,  O.  L.,  A.M.,  1910  (Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska).  Forest  Court, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Junior  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry,  University  of 
Michigan. 

St.  Glair,  R.  C.,  M.S.F.,  1912,  Calgary, 
Alberta.  Forest  Assistant,  with  C. 
P.  R. 


Starker,  T.  J.,  B.S.,  Sumpter,  Oregon. 
Forest  Assistant  in  charge  of  tim- 
ber sale,  Whitman  National  Forest. 

Stedman,  E.  D.,  A.B.,  1912.  Dundee, 
Illinois.  With  Dundee  Hill  Nursery 
Company. 

Stephen,  John  W.,  M.S.F.,  1907,  1031 
Euclid  Ave.,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry, 
Syracuse  University. 

Stewart  Sidney  S.,  M.S.F.,  1909,  St. 
Salmon,  Idaho.  Supervisor,  Salmon 
National  Forest. 

Stickney,  Mallory  N.,  A.B.,  1906,  Coo- 
lin,  Idaho.  Forest  Supervistor,  Ka- 
niksu  National  Forest. 

Stock,  J.  F.,  A.B.,  1912,  M.S.F.,  1913, 
Laramie,  Wyoming.  Ranger  on 
Medicine  Bow  National  Forest. 

Stout,  Heber  G.,  M.S.F.,  1910,  Iloilo, 
P.  I.  Forester,  Philippine  Forest 
Service. 

Stretch,  R.  A.,  A.B.,  1907,  Ogden, 
Utah.  Forester  Supervisor,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

Strothman,  Sylvester  H.,  M.S.F., 
1910,  Quincy,  California.  Forest 
Examiner  of  the  Feather  River  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Sweeney,  M.  J.,  M.S.F.,  1912,  Dead- 
wood,  South  Dakota.  Black  Hills 
National  Forest,  in  charge  of  Re- 
connaissance. 

Taylor,  J.  B.,  Missoula,  Montana. 

Tribe,  W.  F.,  A.B.,  1912,  Emmett,  Id- 
aho. 

Trigg.  W,  L.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Valiton,  C.  K.,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana. 
Care  of  Mrs.  Peter  Valiton. 

Voigt,  Albert,  32nd  and  Westfield 
Ave.,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Walsh,  George  W.,  A.B.,  1913,  Evan- 
ston,  Illinois. 

Warner,  J.  D.,  M.S.F.,  1905,  Living- 
ston, Montana.  Forest  Supervisor, 
Absaroka  National  Forest. 


Weber,  Wallace  W.,  Sumpter,  Oregon. 
Ranger,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Wegner,  F.  A.,  M.S.F.,  1912,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Forest  Assistant,  C.  P.  R. 

Welsh,  J.  R.,  B.S.,  1913,  1030  Packard 
St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Weiknecht,  Robert  H.,  Dean  Academy, 
Franklin,  Mass. 

West,  H.  E.,  M.S.F.,  1912,  Bozeman, 
Montana.  Forest  Assistant,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

Wetmore,  F.  W.,  A.B.,  1908,  10  Grante, 
Mexico  City,  Mexico.  Consulting 
Forester  with  Real  Estate  Company 
of  Mexico. 

White,  W.  W.,  M.S.F.,  1906,  Missoula, 
Montana.  Forest  Supervisor,  Bit- 
terroot  National  Forest. 

Whitney,  C.  N.,  A.B.,  1907,  Anaconda, 
Montana.  Forest  Examiner,  Deer 
Lodge  National  Forest. 

Williams,  C.  M.,  Harrison  Ave.,  Bush- 
nell,  Illinois. 

Williams,  E.  B.,  Jackson,  Missouri. 

Williams,  W.  H.  ,.,  A.B.,  1912,  Nor- 
way, Michigan. 

Wilson,  H.  R.,  A.B.,  1912,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Winegar,  Merril,  1908,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec. Forest  Inspector  to  C.  P.  R. 

Wood,  T.  M.  H.,  Tidewater,  Oregon.  U. 
S.  Forest  Service. 

Wulff,  J.  V.,  A.B.,  1908,  Sonora,  Cali- 
fornia. Forest  Examiner  on  Stan- 
islaus National  Forest. 

Young,  Leigh  J.,  M.S.F.,  1911,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Zavitz,  E.  J.,  M.S.F.,  1905,  Guelph, 
Ontario.  Provincial  Forester,  and 
Professor  of  Forestry,  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College. 
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Class  ot  1914  foresters 


FOREMAN  Robert  J.  McCarthy 

SECRETARY  and  TREASURER  Arthur  E.  Welch 


James  C.  Johnston,  Chairman  Ernest  H.  Burt 

Wm.  W.  Lavers  Wilbur  H.  Clayton 


Ernest  H.  Burt,  Chairman  Wm.  H.  Lavers 

Robert  J.  McCarthy 


Ernest  H.  Burt  Ray  R.  Kittredge 

Wilbur  H.  Clayton  Wm.  W.  Lavers,  Foreman  elect, 

Fall  term 
Paul  B.  Haines  Robert  J.  McCarthy 

Harry  C.  Hall  Alexander  Preston 

James  C,  Johnston  Curtis  L.  Roop 

Harry  Kaplan  James  T.  Siebert 

Arthur  E.  Welch 
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State 


VOL.  I. 


SUMMER  CAMP  EDITION 


NUMBER  2 


Edited  by  the  Class  of  1914  Foresters  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  student's  viewpoint  of  the  courses  of  study,  the  forms  of  recreation 
and  the  administration  in  general  of  the  Summer  Camp;  and  also  in 
the  hope  of  forming  a  closer  relationship  between  the  members  of  the 
class  with  the  undergraduates  and  alumni. 

One  feature  additional  to  the  usual  activities  and  parts 
of  which  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  following  pages,  is  the  Camp 
Diary  or  "Log  Book."  Each  day's  events  were  recorded  in  the  "Log 
Book"  by  the  student  responsible  for  that  day's  entry.  It 


was 


Reading  Room 

thought  that  by  freely  utilizing  this  material,  a  conception  of  the  sum- 
mer term  would  be  gained  which  would  be  of  greater  weight  or 
value  than  any  information  from  another  source. 

This  summer  edition  of  the  Michigan  State  Forester  is  given  over 
to  the  Camp.  Fellows,  we  want  to  all  get  behind  Chairman  Delzel 
and  the  Senior  Publication  Committee  for  the  mid-winter  technical 
issue.  There  is  material  for  a  good  edition  now  on  hand,  all  it  needs 
is  a  little  cooperation.  The  graduate  Foresters  are  waiting  for  it  and 
are  anxious  to  help. 


Pafje  S. 


EDNESDAY,   June    19th-Tuesday,  June   25th-    OUT 

Field  Methods.     Instructor  Gilson. 
Wednesday,  June  26th — Wednesday,  July  10th — 

Surveying.     Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 
Thursday,    July    llth  —  Thursday,    July    18th — 

Forest  Types.      Assistant  Professor  Sanford. 
Friday,   July   19th — Monday,  July  22nd — Entomology.      Professor 

Pettit  and  Dr.  Shafer. 

Tuesday,  July  23rd — Saturday,  August  10th — Forest  Mensuration. 
Professor  Baker. 
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The  Summer  Term 


HE  summer  term  was  organized  to  give  opportu- 
nity to  the  prospective  foresters  to  get  in  touch 
with  actual  field  conditions  while  carrying  on  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  technical  forestry  work.  The  first 


session  in  1909 
was  of  four  weeks 
and  was  held  at 
the  College,  the 
near-hy  woodlots 
being  used  as  a 
working  field. 
The  second  and 
third  sessions  in 
1910  and  1911 
were  held  at  Hig- 
gins  Lake,  Ros- 
common  County 
and  DeWard, 
Crawford  County, 
each  for  a  period 
of  approximately 
eight  weeks. 

This  1912  ses- 
sion  was  the 
fourth  and  was 
held  on  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Boyne 
City  Lumber 
Company  of 
Boyne  City  ,Char- 

levoix  County.  Each  term,  the  courses  given  have  been  strictly  techni- 
cal, no  effort  having  been  made  to  introduce  so-called  nature  studies 
or  to  popularize.  The  aim  has  been  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  profes- 
sional forestry  student. 
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The  instrumental  equipment  used  in  the  field  has  been  that  used  at 
the  College. 

Yearly  the  camp  equipment  has  heen  added  to  until  now  there  is 
everything  at  hand  for  camp  comfort.  The  main  camp  consists  of 
ten  by  twelve  foot  walled  army  tents,  mounted  on  board  floors  and 
furnished  with  study  table,  folding  army  cots,  cot  ticks,  folding 
chair,  camp  stool,  large  burner  lamp  and  lantern,  wash  basin  and 
pail.  These  tents  have  always  been  spaced  on  Company  Street 

extending  each 
way  from  the 
large  general  as- 
sembly tent.  This 
assembly  tent  is 
also  mounted  on 
board  floor  and 
divided  by  parti- 
tions into  a  lecture 
room  and  reading 
room.  The  read- 
ing room  is  fur- 
nished with  read- 
ing tables,  chairs 
and  large  lamps 
and  has  always 
been  well  stocked 
with  technical 
journals  and  popu- 
lar magazines  as 
well  as  daily 
newspapers  from 
representative  sec- 
tions of  the  state. 
The  lecture  room 
is  epuipped  with 
a  large  blackboard, 
tables,  chairs  and 
large  lamps. 

In     order     to 

facilitate  field  work  some  distance  from  the  main  camp  and  to  give 
practice  in  field  maintenance,  each  squad  of  two  students  is  fitted  out 
with  easily  transportable  equipment.  Pack  baskets,  pack  harness, 
mess  kit  for  two  with  food  bags  and  cans  make  it  possible  for 
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two   students   to    spend    a    fortnight    in    the    woods    independent    ot 
civilization. 

This  year's  camp  was  located  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground  and  faced 
the  east,  overlooking  a  small  grass  grown  field  surrounded  by  sapling 
maples  and  heeches,  the  adjacent  area  having  heen  cut  over  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  Camp  No.  7  of  the  Lumber  Company  was  but  a 
short  distance  away,  the  long  tin  horn  calling  us  to  meals  being  distinctly 
heard  at  least  twice  a  day  and  some  times  in  the  morning.  There  was 
plenty  to  eat;  the  cooks  were  jovial  and  a  bite  between  meals  was  no 
offense.  We  had  a  long  oil  cloth  covered  table  to  ourselves,  as  well 
as  a  white  aproned  waiter  to  see  that  every  dish  was  refilled  as  soon 
as  emptied.  We  ate  at  the  same  time  as  some  sixty  to  eighty  loggers 
and  seemed  to  work  as  hard  as  they  at  this  particular  period  of  the 
day. 


Measurements  on  Felled  Trees 

Loggers'  hours  were  kept  and  it  seemed  queer  at  first  to  work  half 
a  day  and  look  at  a  watch  to  find  it  was  only  nine  o'clock. 

Returning  to  our  Camp  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  always  the 
wood  piled  high  for  the  evening  bon-fire  in  front  of  the  big  tent  just  a 
little  ways  from  the  flag  pole.  Then  came  the  hour  before  supper  with 
a  plunge  in  Thumb  Lake  or  at  rifle  practice  with  Uncle  Sam's  targets, 
lead  and  guns. 

After  supper,  base  ball  on  the  diamond  below  the  hill  until  dusk. 
As  night  settled  in  around  our  camp,  it  usually  found  us  all  gathered 
about  the  campfire,  watching  the  tongue-like  flames  leap,  hearing 
the  crackling  of  a  hemlock  knot  or  sensing  the  odor  of  a  slab 
of  birch.  The  day's  work  was  gone  over  and  discussed  or 
perhaps  some  college  event  more  remote.  Songs  were  sung,  the  knots 
on  the  fire  slumped,  sending  up  myriads  of  sparks  and  we  turned 
to  our  tents  to  find  some  dark,  some  lighted,  glad  of  the  days  in  the 
open — now  glad  of  the  memories  which  are  ours. 
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IRST  COURSE  at  the  1912  Summer  Term  gave  us   Field 
a  practical  knowledge  of  camp  life  in  general.     The 
first    part  of    the    work    consisted  in    learning    to 
tie  knots  and  splice  ropes,  throw  the  diamond  hitch, 
etc.,  while  the  latter  part  was  given  over  to  actual 
camping  experiences.      For   many  members  of   the 
class  it  was  a  first  attempt  at  outdoor  life — the  ways 
of  the  woods  were   new,  appealing,  and   the   course 
most  interesting. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Camp  Diary  gives  some  of  our 
experiences : 

Thursday,  June  20th — Summer  Term  really  hegan  when  Prof. 
Baker  aroused  the  Camp  at  4:30  a.  m.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  we  were  engaged  in  solving  knotty  problems. 

Friday,  June  21st— An  eventful  day;  one  that  the  1914  Foresters 
will  long  remember.  After  breakfast  we  walked  out  to  the  cutting  for 
work.  Directly  after  dinner,  "Red"  Welch,  the  Camp  tonsorial  artist, 
got  in  some  good  work.  In  a  half  hour's  time,  with  the  assistance 
of  Andy'd  clippers,  he  had  the  whole  Camp  looking  like  a  flock  of 
sheared  sheep. 

About  1:30  p.  m.  Mr.  Gilson,  a  pack  horse  and  thirteen  packers 
left  Camp  for  Hoffman  lake,  some  seven  miles  south  of  Camp.     Each 
two  men  had  their  blankets  and  rations  strapped  to  their  backs.     The 
rations  were  supposed  to  last  two  men  but  one  day — if  it  came  to  a 
pinch,  they  would  last  two  men  nearly  a  month.     At  last,  after  break- 
ing all  endurance  records,  we   reached  our  goal.       Refreshed   by  the 
balmy  lake  breezes  and  having  a  surplus  amount  of  energy,  we  decided 
to  camp  on  the  opposite  shores,  so   thence  we   walked.      It  required 
only  a  short  time  to  pitch  our  pup  tents  and  prepare  supper.      By  10:30 
p.  m.,  Burt  had  the  last  dish  washed  and  Clayton,  the  humming  bird 
in  human  form,  had  begun  to  hum.      We  retired  about  11:00  o'clock  to 
our  bed  of  boughs,  but  not  to 
sleep.      Morpheus  wasn't  on 
the  job.      After   building  an 
extension  on  a  tent  to  accom- 
modate  Burt  s   feet,   we  laid 
us  down  and  almost  rested. 

Saturday,  June  22nd — 
Up  at  8:00,  greatly  refreshed 
and  bubblingover  with  energy. 
Except  for  a  few  sore  feet, 
strained  backs,  rheumatism, 
etc.,  we  were  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  After  breakfast 
and  a  swim,  we  packed  up 
and  journeyed  back  to  the 
Lumber  Camp,  where  we  once 
more  took  up  our  abode. 
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Sunday,  June  23rd — The  first  Sunday  in  Camp.  We  arose  at 
about  six  o  clock,  and  after  breakfast  moj-t  of  us  turned  in  again  until 
noon.  7:00  p.  m. — After  supper  we  all  partook  in  a  short  song 
service,  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brown.  Instructor  Gilson  was  pres- 
ent and  one  of  the  first  to  ask  our  new  friend  to  come  again. 

Monday,  June  24th — We  arose  at  4:30  a.  m.,  and  some  of  the 
more  ambitious  fellows  had  beaten  us  to  the  cook  shack,  mistaking 
the  real  time  for  breakfast.  After  a  short  rest,  we  were  called  to  class 
by  Instructor  Gilson  playing  "Dixie"  on  the  "iron  piano."  He  gave 
us  a  few  pointers  on  packing  a  horse,  and  when  the  packs  had  been 
prepared  we  plodded  our  weary  ways  to  Thumb  lake.  A  camp  site 
was  selected  overlooking  the  lake  and  we  pitched  our  pup  tents.  Din- 
ner was  soon  under  way,  Mr.  Gilson  introducing  his  bannock.  After 
this  meal  was  indulged  in,  the  bunch  separated — Kittridge,  Siebert  and 


Jt  temporary  Camp 

Roop  trying  their  luck  with  the  hook  and  line,  Haines,  McCarthy  and 
Hall  seeking  the  isle  covered  with  virgin  timber,  Haines  bailing  the 
lake  thru  the  boat  three  times  during  the  journey.  Lavers  being  chief 
cook  for  supper,  we  were  served  in  style.  At  supper,  Gilson  mentioned 
eating  the  inner  bark  of  the  hemlock  for  food.  Joker  Burt  took  this 
up  and  remarked  that  anyone  eating  it  would  probably  "balsam."  He 
was  at  once  attended  to  and  we  now  have  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
The  evening  was  spent  about  the  Camp  fire,  singing  and  telling  stories, 
after  which  we  retired  to  prepare  for  battle  with  our  long-horned  friend, 
the  mosquho. 

Tuesday,  June  25th — Camp  was  broken  at  10  a.  m.  We  returned 
to  headquarters  in  time  for  dinner.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  re- 
view of  rope  splicing  and  tying.  The  evening  was  spent  around  the 
camp  fire,  wondering  if  Mr.  Wendt  would  show  up  in  the  morning. 
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LTHO  listed  as  "Forest  Topography,"  this  phase  of  Civil  fin- 
Civil  Engineering   was  by  no  means  the  only  one  ginCCrin 
studied,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  following  extracts.  porest 
A  considerable  amount  of   time  was   spent  running  Topography 
section  lines,  locating   section  and  quarter  corners, 
obtaining  data  for  a  map  of  the  surrounding  country, 


leveling,  instrument  adjustments  and  problems,  plane  table  problems, 
triangulation  work,  mapping,  railroad  engineering,  etc. 

Wednesday,  June  26th — Assistant  Professor  Wendt  arrived  about 
8:00  o  clock.  In  the  afternoon  we  ran  section  lines  to  gather  data  for 
the  mapping  of  two  townships. 

Thursday,  June  27th — We  went  to  lecture  tent  at  5:30  a.  m.,  and 
after  a  short  talk  we  were  assigned  work  on  various  section  lines. 
After  supper,  lights  were  not  burning  for  everyone  went  to  bed  tired  out. 

Friday,  June  28th — The  afternoon  found  us  again  on  the  wonder- 
land trail.  This  splendid,  exhilarating  exercise  cannot  be  truly  appre- 
ciated by  the  uninitiated. 

Saturday,  June  29th — After  a  short  lecture  our  work  consisted  of 
running  a  line  of  check  levels,  plane  table  work  and  drawing. 

Sunday.  June  30th — Sunday  in  Camp. 

Monday,  July  1st — The  usual  lecture  from  Mr.  Wendt.  Discus- 
sion of  the  determination  of  stadia  constant.  Field  work  consisted  of 
section  line  work. 

Tuesday,  July  2nd  —  Work  started  with  a  lecture.  We  worked 
near  the  Camp  in  the  morning,  laying  out  a  triangulation  survey.  In 
the  afternoon  a  stadia  survey  map  was  started. 

Wednesday,  July  3rd — Same  as  yesterday  but  more  of  it.  Before 
retiring  we  had  a  song  convention  at  Boss  Petersen  s  home.  A  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  explain  to  the  strangers  present  regarding 
Clayton's  singing. 

Thursday,  July  4th — De- 
cision that  the  day  be  spent 
in  Vanderbilt.  Several  dol- 
lars worth  of  nreworks  for 
the  evening.  Two  cornets, 
violin  and  piano  and  a  drum. 
Equipment  of  the  "army  with 
guns  and  banners,  parade, 
large  bonfire,  selections  by  our 
quartette,  4th  of  July  speech. 
Formal  welcome  by  the  sheriff, 
fireworks,  rockets,  pinwheels, 
etc.,  dog  fight,  home. 
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Friday,  July  5th — Arrived  in  Camp  in  the  wee  small  hours. 
Slumher  was  supreme  until  ten  o'clock.  Dinner,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  railroad  surveying. 

Saturday,  July  6th— Finished  railroad  survey.  At  4:00  o'clock 
went  to  lake  for  daily  swim. 

Sunday,  July  7th — Visitors  from  Vanderhilt.  Rain.  Served 
punch  and  sherbets.  Songs. 


Class  Room 


Monday,  July  8th — The  day  was  quite  uneventful  for  we  were  all 
husy  on  our  maps,  which  we  had  now  only  a  short  time  to  finish.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  same  work  for  all  of  us  except  Lavers,  Hall,  Mc- 
Carthy and  Kittridge.  Their  afternoon  work  was  to  start  a  plane 
tahle  survey  of  the  south  and  west  part  of  Thumh  lake.  No  swim- 
ming trip,  for  the  team  was  not  available.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
the  usual  way  around  the  campfire. 
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Tuesday,  July  9th — We  started  the  day  at  the  usual  time  and 
after  a  short  lecture  hy  Prof.  Wendt  started  to  balance  the  triangu- 
lation  survey.  This  work  continued  until  noon.  The  afternoon  was 
hegun  hy  a  lecture  in  which  personal  subjects  were  discussed  and  we 
were  told  there  would  he  no  cons,  or  flunks  handed  out  in  this  work. 
The  afternoon  was  continued  with  mapping.  Mr.  Sanford  had  arrived 
in  the  meantime  but  would  not  allow  the  civil  engineering  work  to  he 
discontinued,  though  Wendt  offered  him  one  of  his  days. 

After  supper  we  had  the  regular  Forester's  meeting.  When  the 
business  meeting  was  over,  Foreman  McCarthy  called  on  Wylie  for  a 
few  remarks.  Mr.  Wendt  responded  by  giving  us  a  talk  on  the  hunch. 
We  then  had  some  of  Wendt's  "favorites,"  then  to  our  tents,  every 
man  feeling  sorry  that  we  were  not  going  to  take  more  Civil. 

Wednesday,  July  10th — Prof.  Wendt  announced  the  day  would 
he  spent  in  completing  our  maps.  The  work  lasted  all  the  morning  and 
part  of  the  afternoon.  Then  we  bade  Wendt  good-bye,  he  heading  for 
Vanderbilt  and  eventually  for  M.  A.  C.,  we  for  Thumb  lake  and  a 
swim. 
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Silvicul- 
ture 

Forest  Types 


UR  work  as  given  was  considered  under  three  heads: 

1.  Silvical  Reconnaissance. 

2.  Types  and  Stands. 

3.  Reproduction  Study. 

A   splendid  working  field  for  these  studies  was 
located  at  Camp  No.  8.     Here  the  stand  consisted 
Je  areas  of  undisturbed  forest  of  hard  maple,  beech,  elm,  bass- 
wood  and  hemlock. 

In  Reconnaissance  the  problem  of  acquainting  the  class  with  the 
general  topography,  soil,  drainage,  etc.  The  work  was  done  on  loot 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  township,  definite  areas  being  assigned 
the  students  each  day. 

The  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  course  were  carried  on  in 
conjunction.  General  notes  were  taken  in  detail  by  each  student  as  to 
the  character  of  the  forest  cover,  young  growth  and  condition  of 
reproduction. 

At  the  close  of  the  work,  a  detailed  report  was  returned  by  each 
student,  covering  items  of  importance  as  observed  and  worked  out. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  the  Camp  Diary,  will,  in  a  degree, 
show  how  the  work  was  carried  on  and  what  was  accomplished: 

Thursday,  July  llth — This  morning  Mr.  Sanford  took  up  pacing 
with  us — some  were  long,  some  short.  In  the  afternoon  we  ran  sec- 
tion lines. 

Friday,  July  12th — Gathering  data  for  reports  on  various  sections 
of  land. 

Saturnay,    July    13th — The    morning    devoted    to    mapping    data 
gathered  in  the  field  on  sections  assigned. 
Sunday,  July  14th — Sunday  in  Camp. 

Monday,  July  15th — 
Continued  on  Silvical  Recon- 
naissance although  weather 
was  threatening.  The  various 
squads  scattered  to  their  re- 
spective tracts,  each  to  return 
when  the  work  was  finished. 
Tuesday,  July  16th — The 
whole  class  started  early  in 
the  morning  for  Camp  No.  8 
to  enter  a  new  field,  leaving 
on  the  log  train  at  9:00  a.  m. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in 
building  our  new  camp,  erect- 
ing our  pup  tents,  etc. 
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Wednesday,  July  17th — Reconnaissance  started  over  the  area 
adjacent  to  Camp  8. 

Thursday,  July  18th — Up  early  packing  our  haggage  and  eating 
our  breakfast  on  the  run  for  the  morning  log  train,  which  passed  two 
miles  from  Camp  at  6:00  a.  m.  Arrived  back  in  our  main  Camp  at 
No.  7  in  good  order.  During  the  afternoon  finished  the  reproduction 
report  and  completed  the  type  maps. 
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Dinner  in  the 
G)oods  with 
the  Loggers 


Pave  1? 


Forest 
Mensu- 
ration 


HIS  work  consisted  of  daily  lectures  and  discussions 
of  different  phases  of  the  work  and  then  the  practi- 
cal carrying  out  of  the  same  phases  under  actual 
field  conditions.  The  working  field  for  these 
studies  was,  in  most  respects  ideal,  as  we  were 
adjacent  to  actual  logging  operations  and  could 
follow  the  sawyer,  estimating,  then  measuring  individual  trees 
immediately  after  they  were  cut.  For  our  cruising  work,  however, 
we  had  to  go  to  Camp  No.  8,  where  there  was  plenty  of  virgin  timber. 
Professor  Baker  was  with  us  for  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  term. 
Altho  his  work  was  supplemented  hy  that  of  Professor  Pettit's  and 
Mr.  Kellogg's,  yet  we  were  never  allowed  to  drift  for  more  than  a  day 
from  the  subject  above. 

The  facts  of  the  course  as  the  fellows  saw  and  recorded  them  in 
the  Camp  Diary. 

Friday,  July  19th. — Professor  Baker  started  his  work  with  a 
lecture  on  the  significances  of  Forest  Mensuration  and  the  derivation 
of  log  rules.  The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  constructing 
a  diagrammatic  log  rule  of  our  own  for  given  diameters  and  lengths 
of  logs  as  assigned. 

After  dinner,  another  lecture  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  spent 
in  plotting  values  for  different  log  rules  for  comparison. 

Swimming  was  postponed  as  it  was  cold.  Camp  fire  broke  up 
early  as  most  of  us  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  look  over  the 

nfty  pages  which  had  been 
assigned  from  Graves  text. 

Saturday,  July  20th.— 
After  an  hour  s  lecture  and  a 
quizz,  we  sallied  forth  equip- 
ped with  jaw  boards,  scale 
sticks,  calipers  and  tapes  to 
scale  and  compute  log  volumes 
by  different  methods. 

As  customary,  Saturday 
afternoon  off.  Kittredge  and 
Preston  hit  the  trail  for  Van- 
derbilt  while  the  rest  of  us 
drove  to  Thumb  lake  for  a 
dip.  After  the  dip,  every- 
body started  on  an  expedition 
for  a  farm  bell  located  by 
Chief  Scout  Roop. 
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Wliile  on  the  expedition,  Quarter  Master  McDonald  gathered  in 
some  split  wood.  Hames  found  a  mirror  which  was  much 
needed  and  Roop  a  Munsey  Magazine  of  1899.  Strange  to  say,  this 
popular  edition  contained  not  a  single  automobile  advertisement.  The 
trip  back  to  camp  home  was  not  very  enjoyable  as  neither  the  bell  pole 
nor  the  fire  wood  was  resting  on  springs  and  there  were  many  bumps 
in  the  stones  and  corduroy. 

After  supper  the  bell  was  duly  mounted  in  front  of  the  Assembly  tent. 

Sunday,  July  21st. — Sunday  in  Camp.  McDonald  roused  the 
Camp  by  means  of  the  new  bell.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Pettit  and  Dr. 
Shafer  arrived  from  Vanderbilt  after  breakfast. 

Monday,  July  22nd. — After  an  hour's  lecture,  we  continued  to 
scale  and  compute  log  volumes  by  different  methods.  "Do  all  compu- 
tations in  the  field'  was  the  order,  "while  the  image  of  the  log  or  tree 
is  clearly  before  you."  Rain  in  the  afternoon  and  work  was  taken  up 
on  graphical  comparisons  of  volumes  by  the  methods.  The  ram  held 
off  after  supper  to  allow  us  our  usual  fire  and  talk. 

Tuesday,  July  23rd. — Ram.  After  a  short  talk  in  the  classroom, 
we  went  to  study  for  examination.  Professor  Baker  could  actually 
not  think  of  a  thing  for  us  to  do,  the  only  time  that  such  a  thing  has 
happened  and  will  probably  be  the  last. 

Wednesday,  July  24th. — Professor  Pettit  used  the  day  in  a  field 
expedition. 

Thursday,  July  25th. — Professor  Baker  gave  us  a  lecture  on  the 
methods  of  constructing  volume  tables,  after  which  we  started  for 
the  field  to  follow  the  choppers  for  data.  We  had  dinner  with  the 
loggers  in  the  woods  and  continued  to  follow  the  choppers. 

Friday,  July  26th. — Again  we  followed  the  choppers.  It  was 
decided  by  the  class  around  the  camp  fire,  that  we  work  the  two 
remaining  Saturday  afternoons  so  as  to  get  off  a  day  earlier. 

Saturday,  July  27th. — Another  day  gathering  data  for  volume 
table  construction.  Nothing  exciting  except  "Pollock  Joe"  had  a 
wrestling  match  with  Straw  Boss  Smith  and  then  cursed  Smith 
because  he  had  "broke  my  yesterday  shirt  and  my  today  pants." 
Prep,  then  hit  "Joe"  in  the  head  with  a  "do  not".  It  made  Joe  so 
dizzy  that  his  horse  kicked  him  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Sunday,  July  28th. — Sunday  in  Camp. 

Monday,  July  29th.— -More  work  on  our  volume  tables. 

Tuesday,  July  30th. — Examination  on  lecture  work  up  to  date, 
followed  by  talk  on  different  methods  of  cruising.  Then  worked  on 
height  curves. 

Wednesday,  July  31st. — Lectures  on  Methods  of  Cruising  with 
discussion,  after  which  all  hands  started  for  Camp  8. 

Thursday,  August  1st. —  Cruising  timber  on  assigned  sections 
adjacent  to  Camp  8. 

Friday,  August  2nd. — Another  day  of  cruising. 

Saturday,  August  3rd.  Back  in  home  camp  with  a  lecture  from 
Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg  on  Forest  Statistics  after  which  we  went  back 
to  computing. 
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Sunday,  August  4th. — Sunday  in  Camp  with  a  Frankfort  roast  in 
the  evening. 

Monday,  August  5th. — More  lectures  hy  Mr.  Kellogg  alter  which 
we  laid  out  sample  plots. 

Tuesday,  August  6th. — Mr.  Kellogg's  lectures  continued  after 
which  we  followed  the  choppers  on  our  sample  plots. 

Wednesday,  August  7th. — Mr.  Kellogg  lectures  on  cooperation 
among  lumbermen  and  the  cost  of  producing  lumher.  The  log  train 
cut  his  last  lecture  short,  however,  as  he  had  to  leave  for  Boyne  City. 
After  lecture,  we  computed  volume  of  stands  which  we  had  measured 
in  the  field. 


Ready  to  take 
measure- 
ments 

After  supper  a  business  meeting  was  held  at  which  Burt  and  ^ie" 
hert  were  chosen  to  assist  Professor  Baker  in  student  employmen* 
work.  Lavers  was  chosen  as  fall  term  Foreman,  Class  1914.  The 
class  also  decided  to  get  Mackinaws  for  next  year.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  look  up  material,  color  and  costs.  This  ended  the  busi- 
ness meeting. 

Thursday,  August  8th. — The  last  day  in  Camp.  It  was  spent  in 
completing  our  computations  and  getting  our  note  hooks  ready  to 
hand  in. 

Right  after  supper  came  the  final  examination,  the  fifth  in  Forest 
Mensuration  which  made  all  its  predecessors  look  like  a  high  school 
entrance  examination.  The  assembly  tent  was  lighted  with  all  the  big 
lamps  in  camp  and  the  only  noise  was  the  scratch  of  pens  or  pencils. 

Friday,  August  9th. — Rain,  with  a  few  more  fellows  yet  to  leave. 
The  camp  appears  deserted  with  Professor  Baker,  McDonald  and 
Haines  already  starting  to  label  and  pack  instruments. 

Another  summer  term  added  to  the  list. 

Pace  SO 


OTWITHSTANDING  this  was  a  short  course,  it  EntO 
was  exceedingly   interesting  and   instructive.     The 
work  consisted  of  field  investigations  with  special 
reference  to  insects  causing  injury  to  standing  timber 
and  forest  products  in  general.     Insect  ravages  were 
located  and  samples  of  their  work  procured. 
The  following  reference  is  taken  from  the  Diary: 
Wednesday,  July  24th — Prof.  Pettit  took  us  "bugging,"  covering 
one  whole   section   and   obtained   numerous   fine   specimens  of    bark 
beetles.     A  close  observation  was  made  also  on  the  work  of  the  larch 
saw  fly. 

After  dinner  Prof.  Pettit  gave  an  interesting  lecture,  followed  by 
discussion  of  the  various  insects  found  in  forest  work.  After  the 
lecture,  further  observations  were  made  in  the  field. 
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^xtracts  from  a  letter  from  J.  S.  Sibley    (1913    I'.): 

From  the 

Front  The  Tal1  Timbers'"  Montana.  July  z\*t.  1912. 

'* — we  are  a  long  ways  from  home,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  a  railroad. 
— Crawford  and  I  got  jobs  on  (lie  Missoula  National  Forest.  We  got  to  Missoula  July 
1st  and  were  sent  out  July  3rd.  — It  took  us  three  days  to  get  here  by  wagon,  we  slept 
in  the  «|ien  during  the  nights.  —  We  are  doing  reconnaissance  work.  At  present  we 
air  at  Marshall  Lake  (44f>0  elt-vation) — fine  country  but  rough. 

"We  see  many  den  l>nt  no  bear  as  yet.  — have  had  trout  several  times.  -  shut 
a  coyote. 

"linker  and  Cowing  l.ual.J  al  Libhy.  t  letrL-i  t..  report  on  July  15th  at  the 
Blackfoot." 

A  very  attractive  and  neat  appearing  folder,  "The  Apache  News,"  was  received 
from  Clifford  W.  McKibbin  (1911  F.)  who  is  now  the  Forest  Assistant  in  charge  of 
the  timber  reconnaissance  of  the  Apache  National  Forest,  Arizona. 

G.  H    Collingwoocl   (1911   F.)   is  also  stationed  'on   the   Apache   Forest   as   a   Forest 

Assistant. 

I'rorn    K.    L   Kunze    (1913  F.) : 

—  Arriving  in  Libby  wt-  were  met  by  Cortright,  Logan,  Frutig — from  here  we  went 
by  train  to  Troy — from  Troy  we  walked  twenty  miles  to  a  ranger's  station;  the  last  half 
was  during  a  rain  storm. — Cowing,  Tinker,  Cock  and  myself  were  to  go  on  a  traverse 
survey — have  been  camping  at  Five  Sisters  in  the  Upper  Yake  region.  The  trout  run 
from  minnows  to  four  pounders. — We  are  surveying  a  ridge  of  mountains  and  have  to 
climb  a  few  thousand  feet  every  morning — we  take  turns  cooking — we  are  going  to  the 
coast  and  back  thru  Portland,  Seattle,  Utah  and  Colorado." 


From  R.  A.  Colgan   (1913  F.):  Sierraville,  Cal. 

"We  are  doing  reconnaissance  work  and  the  little  we  got  last  summer  at  Summer 
Camp  did  a  lot  of  good — most  all  the  timber  is  red  and  white  fir  and  a  little  pine  mixed 
in — fair  stands  of  old  timber.  It's  lots  of  fun  to  work  all  day,  then  sleep  on  fir  boughs  at 
night  and  slip  all  over  the  tent,  breaking  your  back  trying  to  keep  your  feet  and  head 
apart — it  never  rains  out  here.  Clear  skys  every  day  and  a  big  moon  at  night." 


From  Huber  C.  Hilton  (1911  F.)  Fraser,  Colorado. 

"We  are  surveying,  subdividing  townships  preliminary  to  reconnaissance  work  — 
great  country," 

From  Joseph   H.  Bridges  (1913  F.):  Coolin,  Idaho. 

"We  arrived  in  Newport  and  went  at  once  to  Priest  Lake,  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  Kaniksu.  Met  DeCamp  (M.  A.  C.  1910),  who  has  charge  of  camp  here.  The  work 
is  said  to  be  somewhat  more  intensive  than  usual  as  they  are  figuring  on  constructing  a 
logging  map  of  the  country  for  timber  sales.  The  greatest  trouble  is  in  locating  a  section 
corner  and  lines,  and  I  find  the  work  of  that  sort  which  we  had  up  in  Deward  last 
summer  has  come  in  good.  I  wish  we  had  had  more  of  it. 
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Every  one  of  us  should  keep  in  touch  with  our  graduates  in  the  Held.  Here  are  a 
few  we  have  located.  Tell  them  what  our  Forestry  Department  is  doing  and  find  out 
what  work  they  arc  in: 

'04 

Morkbeck,  Geo.  C.,  Jemez  National  Forest,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
Skeels,  Dorr,  Lihhy,  Montana,  Kootenai  National  Forest. 

'06 
Robcon,  A.  N.,  Forester  for  Peabody  Estate,  Lake  George,  N,  Y, 

'07 

Geotz,  C.  H.,  Department  of  Forestry,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Granger,  Christopher,  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 
Wilcox.  Arthur  R.,  Columbia  National  Forest,  Portland,  Oregon. 

'08 

Alvarex  Ramon,  J.,  Philippine  Forest  Service,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Hopson,  W.  A.,  Appalachian   Forest  Work,  Washington. 
Kiefer,  Francis,  Ozark  National   Forest,  Harrison,  Arkansas. 

'09 

Bignell,  G.  A.,  Blackfeet  National  Forest. 
Mitchell,  J.  A.,  District  Office.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Taylor,  R.  W.,  Tahoe  National  Forest.  Sierraville,  Cal. 

'10 

Burrit,  L.  T.,  Souther  Forest  Protective  Association,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

Darling,  Frank.  Ballston.  N.  Y. 

DeCamp,  J.  C.,  Kaniksu  National  Forest,  Newport,  Montana. 

Hoffman,  B.  H.,  Chugach  National  Forest,  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

Lynch,  H.  E.,  City  Forester,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

White.  W.  E.,  Crater  National  Forest,  Medford.  Oregon. 

Wheeler,  R.  S.,   Hayden  National  Forest,  Encampment,   Wyoming. 

'11 

Baker,  Harry  L.,  Kootenai  National  Forest,  Libby,  Montana. 
Brault,  George,  Grays  Harbor  Lumber  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Washington. 
Colling  wood,  G.  H.,  Apache  National  Forest,  Springer  ville,  Arizona. 
Hilton,  H.  S.,  Arapaho  National  Forest,  Fraser,  Colorado. 
Holdsworth,  Robert,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Johnson,  L.  G.,  California  Forest  Service,  Sacramento,  California. 
McKibbin,  C.  W.,  Forest  Assistant,  Apache  National  Forest,  Springerville.  Arizona. 
Sloss    R.  W.,  California  Forest  Service,  Sacramento.  California. 
Wales.  H.  B..  Datil  National  Forest.  Magdalena.  New  Mexico. 
Wilson,  F.  G.,  Wisconsin  Forest  Service,  Madison,  Wis. 
Wood,  D.  D..  Philippine  Forest  Service.  Manila,  P.  I. 
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Camp     J^jf^S    XY/jf?S||  E VER AL  times  during  the  course  of  the  term  the 
Visitors     SMlVa^^S^l    Camp  entertained  parties  of  visitors  from  Vander- 

hilt.  The  July  4th  celebration  in  Vanderhilt,  con- 
ducted by  the  class  and  Prof.  Wendt,  had  a  pleas- 
ing effect  upon  the  majority  of  the  population  and 
resulted  in  several  pleasant  social  occasions. 

During  the  sojourn  of  Prof.  Pettit  and  Dr.  Shafer,  the  Camp  had 
the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Pettit  s  company.  Although  beset  by  many  in- 
conveniences, the  contents  of  Mrs.  Pettit's  fudge  pan  brought  a  touch 
of  homesickness  upon  all  concerned. 

Comfort  A.  Tyler  of  Coldwater,  Mich.,  College  Forestry  Extension 
Field  Agent,  spent  several  days  in  Camp  during  which  time  he  was 
"one  of  the  boys."  He  very  generously  presented  the  Camp  with 
two  baseball  bats  which  were  much  needed  and  which  the  class  de- 
cided are  to  remain  as  part  of  the  fixtures  of  the  coming  camps. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  term,  Dr.  Bessey  visited  the  Camp 
and  the  surrounding  territory  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens 
of  plant  life.  There  is  no  complete  list  of  plants  and  grasses  found 
growing  in  Michigan  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  of  obtaining  data  for 
such  a  table  that  the  Camp  was  fortunate  in  having  such  a  congenial 
member  as  Dr.  Bessey. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Kellogg  was  a  visitor  during  the  few  days  consumed 
by  Mr.  Kellogg's  lectures. 

On  several  occasions,  both  at  Camp  7  and  Camp  8,  the  loggers 
visited  our  Camp  fire  and  all  aands  enjoyed  the  various  stories  and 
musical  selections  rendered  during  their  visits. 

On  two  occasions  the  Assembly  tent  was  turned  into  a  dance 
pavilion  and  visitors  from  far  and  near  responded  to  the  calls  of 
"al-e-man  (all  the  men)  right",  "ladies  to  center,  gents  go  around. 
Hurry  up,  hurry  up,  gents,  or  you'll  never  get  around.'  "Salute  your 
partner  and  swing  to  the  left."  "When  you  get  around  there  it  is 
al-e-man  right." 
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